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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected m California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histories 
undertaken for inclusion in the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development m California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media and other people who played significant roles m 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
in oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions m the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 
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Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Daniel M Luevano was born on July 26 1923 in Los 

Angeles California The son of Mexican immigrants Luevano 
was educated in Los Angeles public schools and served in the 
United States Navy during World War II He was married to 
Shirley Margolis in 1951 and they have two children 

After the war Luevano attended UCLA on the GI Bill 
and earned his BA in political science in 1948 While 
attending UCLA he was involved in East Los Angeles 
community politics and worked with the Community Service 
Organization in political campaigns which ultimately elected 
the first Mexican-American to the Los Angeles City 
Council He worked for the Department of Commerce in the 
1950 census as a technical instructor and there met a young 
political novice Jesse M Unruh After working for the 
California Industrial Union Council the National Labor 
Relations Board and the University of California Luevano 
earned his law degree at San Francisco Law School in 1958 
and was admitted to the California bar in 1959 

This interview focuses on Luevano's state service 
He was one of the first professional consultants employed 
by the state legislature From 1959 to 1960 he served as 
consultant to the Assembly Committee on Ways and Means under 
the chairmanship of the future Speaker of the Assembly 
Jesse M Unruh From 1960 to 1964 he served as chief deputy 
director of the state Department of Finance in the admini¬ 
stration of Governor Edmund G Pat Brown Sr He left 
state government in 1964 when President Lyndon B Johnson 
named him assistant secretary of the army for installations 
and logistics In this post he oversaw the logistical 
build-up of American forces in Vietnam 

In 1965 after the Los Angeles Watts riots Luevano was 
named western regional director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity based in San Francisco From 1967 to 1973 he 
was a private consultant He then became the executive 
director of the Western Center on Law and Poverty Inc 
From 1978 until 1980 he was a private management and plan¬ 
ning consultant whose clients included the government of 
Bahrain Since 1980 Luevano has worked with the Bureau of 
Family Support Operations in the office of the Los Angeles 
County District Attorney Luevano’s long career m public 
service affords him many insights into California's three 
branches of government as a political consultant to the 
state legislature as a member of the executive branch in 
the state Department of Finance and as an attorney and 
legal advocate for the disadvantaged 
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I LIFE HISTORY 


[Session 1 February 18 1988] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

Family History 

VASQUEZ Mr Luevano could you tell me something about 
your family history where you were born when 
your parents came to California that sort of 
thing 


LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


Well what I know about my family history is what 
I was told by my mother because my father died 
when I was about five 
What were your parents' names? 

My father's name was Arcadio Luevano my mother's 
name was Cresencia [De La Rosa] Both of them 
came from Aguascalientes [Mexico] to the United 
States about 1916 My mother came with friends of 
the family that family's name was Villalobos 
She came with them because my grandmother [Maria 
Santos Torres] wanted to leave Mexico She 
didn't think my grandfather [Leocadio De La Rosa] 
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would agree so she sent my mother with the 
Villalobos family because they were coming to the 
United States and my grandmother thought if my 
mother was in the United States then my grand¬ 
father couldn’t complain or object too much 
They followed shortly afterwards They came to 
El Paso [Texas] from Aguascalientes My grand¬ 
father worked at a number of jobs at different 
times but was working for a [Mexican] railroad 
company then and was entitled to railroad passes 
which is how they got the transportation to 
[Ciudad] Ju&rez [Chihuahua] Then they crossed 
over the bridge that goes over the river to El 
Paso 

My mother talked of staying with friends of 
the Villalobos because they apparently had 
friends in El Paso So they stayed a few nights 
there and about a month later my grandfather 
and grandmother arrived in El Paso Then the 
two families apparently separated My grand¬ 
parents and my mother came West I believe to 
Emerson Texas I don't know what it is today 
but then it was a railroad section camp 

They were working for the railroad and they 
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lived m boxcars I have heard the description 
two families to a boxcar with wood stoves in the 
boxcar and everything else outside the outhouse 
and whatever running water there might be I 
don’t know how long they were there but they came 
further West and I believe the next stop was in 
Tempe Arizona I’m not sure that they worked 
for the railroad company in Arizona I know my 
mother talked about my grandmother picking cotton 
which sounds like maybe my grandfather might have 
done the same thing Then he worked in a 
quarry it doesn't sound like they were working 
for a railroad company They were there half a 
year to a year I guess and then they came to 
Newport Beach California 
Coming to California 

It seems like a strange place to me but 
that's where they came and I finally figured out 
why they came there There was a Pacific 
Electric Railway stop probably the end of the 
line going south and I know my grandfather 
worked for the Pacific Electric Railway Company 
for years he retired from Pacific Electric 
That's probably what happened because that’s 
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VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


where my oldest brother was born Newport Beach 
they lived in a section camp there 
What is your oldest brother's name? 

My oldest brother’s name is Alfonso [Luevano] 

My mother had married my father in Tempe they had 
not traveled from Mexico together Apparently he 
came to El Paso when they were already there I 
don't think they came West together but somehow 
they found each other in Tempe The two families 
had known each other in Aguascalientes and my 
impression is that the Luevano family were 
friends of my grandparents Anyhow my mother 
and father were married in Tempe and my brother 
was born in Newport Beach 
Escaping Revolutionary Chaos 

My father I didn't know really because as I 
say I was about five when he died My father 
was in a Catholic seminary studying to be a 
priest when the 1910 revolution started in 
Mexico A lot of it was anticlerical and some 
seminaries I guess all seminaries were closed 
Churches were closed converted to other things 
I guess he left because they closed the seminary 
but maybe he also left because he didn't think it 
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VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


was safe for him My grandparents died quite 
some time ago but my mother described life in 
Aguascalientes as being terribly disruptive 
unpredictable and not very easy 
What socioeconomic level did your family come 
from? 

I have a kind of confused impression because my 
grandfather was basically an agricultural worker 
he was a farmworker He worked on whatever crops 
were around he did whatever was necessary to 
stay alive He collected and sold firewood 
which I guess was possible then My grandmother 
had brothers who owned property—I don't know 
what that really meant—but they had houses to 
rent I think that my grandparents stayed in one 
of those houses at the beginning of the 
revolution 

I gather from my grandmother that she and 
her brothers were not close they were housed in 
one of her brother's houses but it was almost 
like a commercial transaction You can live 
there and the rent will be whatever the 

rent was Actually maybe it's too harsh a way of 
painting it but that’s what it seems like to 



VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 
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me So it was that circumstance and the fact 
that food was scarce farmers were being 
conscripted into the various armies 
How much did all of that background the revolu¬ 
tionary turmoil in Mexico the exodus the 
seminary experience of your father shape your 
family life? 

I think a fair amount I don’t know if this is 
typical but it seems to me I heard all of this 
and knew all of this by the time I was ten and 
heard it more than once I think mostly because 
entertainment or recreation for us was telling 
stories I used to love to hear them I had never 
heard most of them and the notion of sitting 
around having coffee--not that I drank coffee 
then—but hearing my grandparents my mother and 
other relatives occasionally go through what 
life had been like for them The memory was 
rather fresh then Much of it had happened 
probably not more than ten or twelve years 
before 

When were you born and where 7 

I was born m 1923 in Los Angeles on what is now 
Robertson Boulevard across the street from 
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VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


Alexander Hamilton High School 

How did you get over there from Newport Beach? 

The Pacific Electric Railway used to have a 
section camp in Culver City near National 
Boulevard between Washington Boulevard and Venice 
Boulevard I gather that my grandparents were 
transferred to the Culver City section camp 
because they lived there for a few months and 
that brought them to West Los Angeles 
Formal Education 

So you were brought up on the Westside of Los 
Angeles 

Yes I was born in West L A and I went to Saint 
Augustine's Catholic school in Culver City then 
to Alexander Hamilton High School and then into 
the U S Navy 
Were you a good student 9 

Yes yes I was I guess I started school when I 
was four because they let you do that then so I 
graduated from high school when I was sixteen I 
guess I really enjoyed reading a lot early and 
that may be a key to a lot of things 
Were you bilingual 9 

Yes in this sense Neither my grandparents nor 
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VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 

VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 

VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


my mother spoke English I could communicate 
with them if I wanted to tell them something but 
that is not the same as speaking Spanish 
fluently It was speaking Spanish well enough to 
talk to my parents and my grandparents 
What was the emphasis at home to try and get 
into speaking English? 

I don't think so I don't think they ever made an 
issue of it but as you can probably tell what 
happens it must have happened to you is that 
you go to school and they speak English in 
school But when you come home they speak 
Spanish I don't remember exactly how I felt 
about that process all I knew was that I was 
going through it and I kept in a sense flipping 
switches on to English off English into Spanish 
Was there a large Mexican community in that area 
at that time? 

No 

Were you a rarity in that area? 

Yes 

What did that do for you and to you? 

That's the other thing that I * m not entirely 
clear about Although I think what it has caused 
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VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


me to be is more comfortable I have found it 
easier to deal with the rest of the world 
In what sense 9 

Not being uncomfortable with strangers and I 
guess it was this business of moving in and out 
not that I wasn't awkward while being Mexican but 
rather that it was due to being twelve or 
fourteen or seventeen or whatever the age of my 
contemporaries 

And a year younger than everyone else 9 

Well maybe that too but you are growing up and 

there are always some uncertainties 

Athletics and Social Activities in School 

Who were your closest social peers? In high 

school let's say 

I got into athletics rather quickly in high 
school and I played basketball [Players] were 
smaller then Luckily I got on the team rather 
quickly I started games and I lettered all of 
the years that I played so a lot of the kids that 
I spent time with were basketball teammates I 
was I guess the right term is active in high 
school I mean I was on clubs and I ran for 


office and won 
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VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


Do you remember what kinds of clubs? 

Oh yes I was in the Letterman's Club I was in 
something called the Senior Problems Club you 
had to be elected by the faculty and other 
members of the club so it was a kind of 
invitation process You didn't apply for that 
one I was a member of something called the 
Yankees which was kind of a school spirit group 
at Hamilton High School I was the senior-class 
treasurer There was a B and an A class I was a 
senior-B-class treasurer I was the senior-A 
men's athletic commissioner I was an usher I 
worked in the business office I handled money I 
organized our graduation night I did all of the 
arrangements I signed the contract with the 
nightclub had the tickets printed sold the 
tickets accounted for the money I was about 
fifteen then 

Did you enjoy the kind of politicking that was a 
part of that activity* 7 

I think so I found it easy to do I mean I found 
it easy and comfortable Sometimes there were 
things that other people didn't particularly want 
to do I mean there wasn't any particular glory 
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VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 

VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 

VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


in doing it it just was something [that had to 
be done] 

And you had time to do this you didn't have to 
work during high school 7 

I did not have to work during high school I 
worked when I could during the summers but not 
during the year 

And what did you do during the summers 9 
In the summers I did anything I could Keep in 
mind these were the thirties so there weren't a 
lot of jobs even for kids I sold vegetables 
from the back of a peddler's truck one year It 
must have been very early because I don't recall 
doing that later I know I worked part-time in a 
hardware store 

Going to Work After High School 

What year did you graduate from high school? 

In 1940 

And you say you went into the navy 
Yes 

Were you drafted or did you enlist 7 

Enlisted But not from high school I went from 

graduation day in high school to work in a 


hardware store I believe it was on the 
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VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 

VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 

LUEVANO 


following Monday which must have been only a 
four- or five-day interval at most I went to 
work for the Builder's Hardware company on East 
Third Street just off Central Avenue in what what 
was then and still is Little Tokyo I remember 
that very clearly and very distinctly Partly 
because my dad worked there—that's how I got the 
job 

He had worked there before he died 7 
My father died when I was five I was now 
sixteen My mother had remarried when I was 
about eight 

What was your stepfather's name? 

Villalobos [Laughter] Now it's like closing a 
circle 

Yes it is What was his first name? 

Joseph My stepfather was the son of the family 
that moved from Aguascalientes and brought my 
mother to Texas My mother who was about ten 
years older than my stepfather took care of my 
stepfather when he was little later married him 
and was married to him for fifty-some years 
She probably took care of him too right 7 
Yes for fifty-some-odd years 
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VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


So you were working at Builder’s Hardware 
Company in downtown Los Angeles 

Working at Builder’s Hardware It was 1940 My 
father had been working there for several years 
One reason I remember is because of the 
Japanese I became friendly with the tellers at 
the Security Pacific Bank that’s where I opened 
my first bank account it was two blocks over on 
First Street 

Did you have any aspirations to go to college at 
that point? 

Well I think the answer is no When I left high 
school I knew that I was uneasy or unhappy about 
something I couldn’t identify exactly what it 
was it wasn't specific enough for me to identify 
what it was I got into this job at Builder's 
Hardware hated it hated it in the sense that I 
knew it wasn't anything that I wanted to do for a 
long time I was glad that I was working glad 
that I was getting paid I could now buy clothes 
or the few things that I wanted to buy It was 

the only job I had as a matter of fact until I 
went into the navy three weeks after Pearl Harbor 
I made one attempt to leave that job about 
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VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


six months before enlisting mostly because I 
didn’t think I was getting paid well enough and 
partly because some of the kids who had graduated 
from high school with me had gone to work in the 
aircraft plants by this time The aircraft 
plants were beginning to pick up speed and they 
were paying a lot more than I was making When I 
made this move to leave my salary was increased 
and it puzzled me I supposed it puzzled me for 
a long time I thought How come one day I'm 
getting one amount on the next day nothing has 
changed but I’m getting more? How come I didn’t 
get more in the first place I * m doing the same 
things 7 ' 

Pearl Harbor and the Japanese-American Internment 
You informed your employer that you were going to 
leave 7 

When Pearl Harbor came the one thing I think I 
knew was that I would enlist I read a lot I 
mean I read everything I could get my hands on I 
guess I was quite aware before the war that we 
would be part of it Not that there wasn't a war 
because there was a war in Europe but that we 


would be part of it that it was just inescap- 
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VASQUEZ 


LUEVANO 


VASQUEZ 


able It didn’t seem to me a big surprise except 
for the way that it happened 
What did Pearl Harbor do to your attitudes 
towards the Japanese? 

Didn’t change them I mean the circumstances 
puzzled me and I guess I adopted the general 
attitudes you know I can’t say that I didn’t 
have the same kind of Let’s get this thing over 
with and so on " but I didn't think negatively 
about those people I knew because I had gone to 
school with maybe half a dozen Japanese-Americans 
on the Westside and was very friendly with two of 
them One was a classmate of mine who was in a 
lot of my classes and the other was on the 
gymnastics team I guess the most ambiguous 
thing is that I was seeing those tellers at the 
bank after Pearl Harbor and having long conversa¬ 
tions with them across the counter about what was 
going to happen and then being told shortly 
before I went into the navy that the Japanese 
were going to be relocated One of them was 
going to have to leave almost immediately 
What did you think of that at the time? 

I don't think I had any strong thoughts about it 


LUEVANO 
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I mean I can't tell you that I made judgments 
that it was wrong I knew I was sorry about 
it I knew I was sorry for the people that I 
knew I didn't think of the effect it had on a 
large group It was those people who were 
standing in front of me who were going to be 
leaving I could see because this was happening 
too that some of the shops along First Street 
were beginning to offer the merchandise at 10 
percent of their value I mean those signs were 
in the window 

I remember that Christmas [1941] I bought my 
younger brother I have a younger brother named 
Robert [Luevano] who was then becoming 
interested in photography I bought him supplies 
and equipment for a Christmas present I didn't 
get him anything elaborate but I got him a lot of 
chemicals and papers and things of that kind 
And I got them at the reduced rates I got him 
started He still does [photography] and he 
still does it well 

But I remember that happening those signs 
offering bargains showing up in the window Once 
again I felt sorry for the people that I knew 
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and I somehow didn’t connect it with anything 
having to do with Japan That seemed like a 
totally different thing to me but I didn't have 
a strong sense of outrage My outrage came 
later I mean I had a guilt feeling about the 
relocation and an outrage about that I think from 
about 1944 on 

I think [to myself] God why didn't you 
understand what was going on? I mean I really 
have my kids understand this because I have 
taken them through exhibits of what happened to 
the Japanese-Americans during World War II you 
know fifteen years ago twenty years ago I 
showed them what went on and so yeah they know 
but I didn't really have a sense of it then I 
really didn't grasp it 
Navy Service in World War II 
Tell me about your navy career your navy 
experience 

I enlisted I had to get my parents' permission 
because I still couldn't do it alone My mother 
signed and I wasn't called until I guess it was 
February of '42 The training camps were filled 
and no matter how many people enlisted you could 
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only get so many going through training you 
know But eventually they called me in February 
and I went to San Diego to the naval training 
station and went through the training boot camp 

We were speeding things along sort of you 
know thirty days forty-five days whatever 
numbers of days it was we were pushed through 
We were all given what I guess you would call a 
general aptitude test and I scored high So I 
was asked what choices I wanted to make in terms 
of the schools that were available I didn't 
know what the navy really had to offer and I 
don't know why I did it but I chose signal 
school Maybe I knew something about signal 
activity I don’t know but I really could have 
been anything else 

I went to signal school and there is nothing 
really very complicated about signal school One 
day you don't know and the next day you do I 
mean all of the sudden you can see words coming 
out of those lights and those flags suddenly make 
sense to you Beyond that there are a few other 
things you have to learn I was at the top of my 
class in signal school I had the highest ratings 
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in the [test] scores So I was assigned to the 
signal tower in San Diego which was at the naval 
headquarters at the foot of Broadway [Boulevard] 
That was like an intern program I was still 
learning but they had me up there at midnight 
You know you're learning when they put you on at 
midnight You work until four in the morning 
you are still learning 

But when I finished signal school I got 
rated So I ended up when I graduated I 
already had my first stripe and I was assigned to 
a ship The ship had not yet been finished It 
was going to be a submarine chaser and they were 
building as many of those as they could and the 
one that I was assigned to was still probably 
having its deck welded on somewhere in Pittsburgh 
but I got sent to New Orleans 

I had spent approximately six months in San 
Diego between the time I arrived and the time I 
left mostly waiting and doing all of those odd 
jobs that the navy and the military give you when 
they don't have anything else to do with you I 
showed up in New Orleans to wait there and did 
some more odd jobs at that end of the line But 
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the members of the crew began to come in from all 
over Some came out of the fleet Ships had 
been sunk and therefore these guys were getting 
reassigned some of them were assigned to the sub 
chaser They were in a sense the backbone of 
the crew They had been to sea They knew what 
combat was like and so on The rest of us had no 
idea I guess we spent Christmas in New Orleans 
and then in early January we left 
This would be January 1943? 

It probably would be 1943 yeah Yeah it would 
be 1943 We were assigned to a convoy that was 
being formed and going south in the Atlantic 
Keep in mind that this is the part of the war 
when Africa was still a major theater So we 
are going south and then we are going to go east 
presumably and we went out and I remember the 
weather was something like the weather is outside 
now except raining gray rainy You know very 
little sun some light Come nightfall it was 
blacker I was on a watch and the rule when you 
came off a watch was that you were supposed to 
advise or inform your replacement of everything 
that is around you so that they won’t be 
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surprised And when you have got ships out at 
sea you look at them you count them you make 
sure that they are all in place If there is any 
straggler [you note that] so that when the next 
person comes up and sees the straggler he won’t 
think it’s something else perhaps a submarine 
I was looking at these ships and I noticed 
that one of them was throwing smoke obviously 
blowing stacks Clearing its stacks even at 
night I mean you can see it If you are a 
submarine and you're twenty miles or forty miles 
away you are going to pick it up 'Oh god this 
guy's blowing stacks " Of course you have to 
blow stacks sometime you know They can't leave 
them like that all the time Night is the best 
time and a dark night is better and he was 
obviously doing it at the best time But I was 
looking at it and all of the sudden the ship 
exploded in front of my eyes I mean I had the 
glasses on the ship and it just went up in a big 
ball of fire And then [slaps hand to thigh] the 
sound comes like this pop pop pop pop pop and 
there are ships exploding all around us And 


trouble trouble 
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Well we lost I think something like eleven 
ships that night there were about a hundred and 
some in the whole group I mean it was a huge 
convoy 

So it was a submarine attack? 

Yeah yeah and we were crazy I mean we were 
running all over dropping depth charges where we 
could and so on But we got nothing They got 
something But what we ended up doing—we being 
the ship I was on—was being assigned to pick up 
bodies and survivors out of the water That 
meant that the convoy had to run When an attack 
happens they really put on the steam I mean 
they pour on everything to get out of there 

There were only four escorts but we were 
left behind to clean up I mean the submarines 
had a great time We were of no value at all 
We didn’t have radar, I mean this was before 
radar We had sonar which was okay but I 
suspect we sunk more whales than we sunk subma¬ 
rines You know we really had very primitive 
equipment relatively Mostly visual you just 
saw something and maybe you had a chance But 
the ships went off we got assigned we came 
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back we picked up bodies we picked up 
survivors we buried the dead we put them in 
sacks over the side and our ship was just loaded 
with survivors 

I had been on watch for twenty-some-odd 
hours I came down below I don't know what I 
was thinking about where I would sleep There 
was a guy in my bunk soaked with oil you know he 
was oil-soaked and he couldn't care less I 
suppose I wouldn't care less either if I had 
3 ust been plucked out of the water Survivors 
[were] lying on the decks because they couldn't 
get in the bunks I came back up topside I 
certainly wasn't going to be able to sleep in my 
bunk Came back to where I had been standing 
watch I was up on the signal deck lay down 
and fell asleep like that [Slaps thigh] I mean 
I was so tired that I fell asleep in seconds and 
I remember feeling because the ocean was rough 
the waves washing over me The waves would come 
up you get to these high waves and they would 
splash over the signal deck And I would feel 
this water coming and I couldn't [get up] I was 
so tired I slept for the next four or five hours 
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and then finally woke up and I was soaking wet 
but at least I had gotten some rest That was my 
introduction to the wartime navy 

It happened again a few times not a lot 
but I spent the next two years I guess on board 
that ship 
What ship was it? 

It had no name it was called PC592 it was too 
small to have a name 
Contemplating College 

What was your rank when you left the navy and 
where did you serve the remainder of your time? 
Well when I left the ship which is probably the 
next major break I was a signalman first class 
I had moved through every rank in minimum time 

The navy then had a system where you had to 
serve X number of months in a rank before you 
could apply for the next level I would wait I 
would be waiting at the mark like I have got 
eleven months twelve months thirteen months to 
go because in fourteen months you could make the 
move get all the paperwork started and processed 
take the exams fourteen months I would wait and 
I would get ready Luckily because it was 
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wartime the navy could rate faster I mean it 
wasn’t so much achievement on my part it was 
Hey we need all of these people to do all of 
these things and a lot of people are getting 
killed and we have to fill the holes they left 
when they got killed You know it was partly 
that 

But I was going through the process and the 
next rank for me would have been chief petty 
officer I would have been twenty years old and 
a chief petty officer that was just a few months 
away when one night I was standing on watch and 
there was a junior officer standing watch with 
me You know we didn't have such a large crew 
that we didn't know each other somewhat and I 
had stood watches with him before And I don't 
know what caused it wish I did but he asked me 
a question He asked Have you ever thought of 
going to college 9 I looked at him and I said 
Yes I think of it all the time " Let me back 
up 

When I was working for Builder's Hardware 
my first job after high school I made that one 
try to get another job I made another try a 
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different kind I went back to Hamilton High 
School on a visit I either took a vacation day 
off or it was a holiday of some kind but I was 
off and it was a school day so I must have taken 
the day off One of the people I went to see was 
my basketball coach a man named Stearns I think 
his first name was Ira I believe Ira Stearns 
When I saw him I told him what I was doing and 
that I did not really like it that I wasn't very 
happy about it and that what I thought I wanted 
to do was to go to school 

He said Let me see what we can do He 
went straight to a phone and called UCLA which 
is where he had gone and he spoke to Wilbur 
Johns who was then the basketball coach at 
UCLA Wilbur Johns was the basketball coach for 
a long time and Stearns said I'm sending 
somebody over to you I don't know what the 
full conversation was but it ended up as an 
offer of a scholarship 

If I came to UCLA and if I played basketball 
for them they would pay tuition Nobody had ever 
made an offer like that to me before I mean I 
went immediately over Stearns made the appoint- 
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ment I got over there quickly Johns then 
asked me the terrible question the question was 
What courses did you take in high school 9 

Well to make the story shorter I had never 
taken any math courses I had never taken any 
foreign language courses and I had never taken 
any physical science courses And he said I'm 
sorry but the admissions office would never admit 
you " 

Why hadn’t you taken any of those courses 9 
Hamilton had a pretty good academic record 
Hamilton was sending many kids off to a 
university no question of that it just wasn't 
sending me off to a university 
Why not 9 Who advised you 9 

I had an advisor and the advisor I guess never 
[raised it] I wasn’t quick enough alert 
enough to suggest my own direction My parents 
were not suggesting direction and when the 
question of choice came up I guess I opted for 
the advice of my counselor for a more practical 
kind of education vocational 1 suppose 

I took a business course training I did 
very well in that I was an honors student in the 
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business courses that I took In the honor 
society whatever it is called for the business 
students but not eligible to go to a universi¬ 
ty So Johns told me those were requirements 
He said But you could fulfill them by going to 
a junior college I said Fine 

So now I [had to] find a junior college and 
I got all of the applications for L A City 
[College] Everybody was advising me to go to 
Santa Monica [Community College] I knew Santa 
Monica then although it 1 s not true anymore was 
basically a beach school Kids used to go there 
because it was so close to the ocean and you 
could get to the beach so quickly I loved the 
beach but I knew in this case I had better stick 
to something where I was going to get some work 
done So I got all the applications and filed 
them [snaps fingers] Pearl Harbor came and I 
went into the navy 

So I'm standing on the bridge of this ship 
and this man asks me Have you ever thought of 
going to college " and I said All the time " I 
had been doing more than thinking all the time 
What I had been doing from the day that I 
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enlisted when I showed up in San Diego as an 
apprentice seaman was to send an allottment 
home We were getting paid $21 dollars a month— 
that was in the beginning of the war—and I kept 
$7 dollars and I sent $14 dollars home to my 
mother and I said "Would you please open a bank 
account and put this money in it ' Every month 
that I was in the navy I sent two-thirds of my 
paycheck because X was going to go to school when 
I got out of the navy I was building up that 
fund I mean literally I didn't know that there 
was going to be a GI bill I didn't know I was 
going to be alive all I knew was I was going to 
have some money in the bank you know so I could 
pay some school expenses 

Now I was standing on this bridge The 
officer asked me the question I answered it He 
explained The navy has a VI2 Program and they 
are having a class going through and it looks to 
me like these things may not last very much 
longer so why don't we file an application for 
you It led to my being sent to UCLA for the 


rest of the war 
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Attending UCLA Under the VI2 Program 
What was the VI2 Program? 

The navy had several officers' training programs 
The V12 program was based on I think I'm right 
the recruiting of enlisted men which means 
mostly off ships to become university candidates 
and officer candidates at the same time So they 
were kind of sweeping the seas and pulling men 
from various places and I said Fine [Slap] 
Forty-five days later I was off that ship I 
mean the paperwork was done my transcripts were 
back all the little pieces of paper that you 
have to put together got put together I got a 
lot of help from people on board that ship that 
officer certainly a lot of other people 

I had done a lot of things On board the 
ship I had been kind of active too I would find 
out about flights from the air transport I 
wasn't taking the flight but I knew somebody else 
who would I would say Hey I just found a 
flight for you Where is it going when is it 
leaving? I said It's leaving at 8 00 P M 
here's who you go see ' I was the mailman on 


board the ship which lets you in on a lot of 
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information I would go off the ship and get the 
mail and bring it back and I knew all the other 
people who did that sort of thing 

But to go back forty-five days later I was 
off the ship and they sent me and the rest of us 
to Asbury Park in New Jersey I think it was the 
Asbury Hotel I don't remember the name of the 
hotel but there was and still is a very large 
hotel m Asbury Park and the navy took it over 
during the war and used it as a training 
facility What they did for us was provide what 
they called refresher courses For three months 
in Asbury Park they drilled us and I'm glad they 
did They drilled us I mean we took math and 
English and we went to classes six days a week 
The navy does things thoroughly no Saturdays 
off You get Sunday off be glad you are getting 
Sunday off 
[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

LUEVANO The facilities were set up to do remedial work 
VASQUEZ What did you get out of this course of study did 
you get a degree 9 

LUEVANO No it was just preparation 
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Preparation? 

It was preparation for university work and for 
me it was very useful I don't know I assume it 
was useful for everybody The last math course I 
had taken was in elementary school Now I was 
going to go to UCLA and be stuck in college 
algebra I had no math in between I had added 
three years of navy duty to four years of high 
school so I had three years plus four years of 
intervening time that's seven years since I last 
saw an arithmetic problem And the same thing 
[was] true for physical science and language, so 
I had better learn something That's what the 
drilling was helping me get prepared for 

We finished the three months and then they 
gave us our assignment We had a choice "Where 
would you like to go? The navy had schools all 
over the United States I mean every university 
was grabbing navy students because it paid the 
bills Literally I could have gone anywhere in 
the United States I mean I think about that 


now I chose UCLA I wanted to be back in Los 
Angeles This was home My parents were here 
Friends those who were still around were here 
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and that's where I came 

I took a train trip across the United 
States I was put in charge of the group coming 
West so I had sailors either going to UCLA or to 
USC [University of Southern California] and I had 
all of their files their jackets in a big 
box I must have been the senior enlisted rank 
you know on board so I kept track of these 
guys made sure they were on the train and so on 
no problems 

I will digress slightly but just to give 
you a sense of [the role] chance has played I 
walked through that train when I got on board in 
New Jersey and it was a long train I don't 
know how many passenger cars it had it had a lot 
of them because they were shipping everybody out 
at the same time 
What year would this be? 

That would be 1944 I guess Yeah I think '44 
Walking through the train there were cars of 
different ages and different conditions I 
remember walking through one car that literally 
had a wood stove in one corner that's a very old 
railroad car I finally walked through one that 
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was air-conditioned just gorgeous stainless 
steel air-conditioned obviously had roomettes 
and so on As I walk through a sailor stuck his 
head out the door of a roomette and he said You 
looking for a place to stay? I said 'Yes ' 

There was room for four there were only three 
people in there they had room for one more The 
guy says Come on in 

They were coming West they were going to 
USC We had our own bathroom We had a 
refrigerator in the room We traveled in style 
across the United States I mean I know what the 
other cars looked like that's part of the story 
The other part of it is that the sailor who 
leaned out the door and invited me in was someone 
who's name you may know named Robert [M ] 
Wilkinson 

Bob Wilkinson was a sailor when I first met 
him and invited me into that room and of course 
we spent you know five days playing cards 
telling stories reading magazines as we came 
across the country to Los Angeles He later 
became a [Los Angeles] city councilman but I saw 
him several times after that As you may also 
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remember he was very conservative Much later 
Bob Wilkinson came to my defense when Tom Bradley 
nominated me to one of the city boards One of 
the councilmen I think it was [Gilbert] Gil 
Lindsay objected to me on the grounds that I 
didn’t live in the city of Los Angeles and there 
really wasn't very much I could do about that I 
mean not at that point And Wilkinson was one of 
the people supporting me—I got a unanimous vote 
except for Lindsay who said "Not personal it's 
just on a matter of principle I’m not against 
you But I got a solid councilmanic vote on 
it Wilkinson stood up surprisingly he said 
I've known this man for twenty-five years " He 
said There’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
[appoint him] 

VASQUEZ Chance meeting So how was your tenure at UCLA 7 

LUEVANO My tenure at UCLA was not distinguished First 
I had to make up all those deficiencies and so I 
was what do they call it a special student 
which I guess means that I was on probation So 
I hired tutors That money I had [laughter] came 
in handy that money came in handy because there 
were a lot of things I didn't know and so I made 
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sure that where I thought I needed help I found 
help where I could afford it and I got through 
the first year with the help of all kinds of very 
good graduate students I mean they kept telling 
me what it was that I was missing in the lectures 
Once I got past the first year I felt more 
comfortable and I don't think I used a tutor 
after the first year We were taking nineteen or 
twenty-one units We had a class on Saturday 

also the navy never did give up the Saturday 
notion They'd put us into the university and 
they oriented us towards engineering because 
that's what ship life can require sometimes 
So you were still enlisted in the navy while you 
were going to UCLA? 

In leaving the ship I had lost the signalman 
first class rate and I had gone back to 
apprentice seaman so everybody at UCLA was an 
apprentice seaman We were all the same level 
same rank We were taking different classes 
because people had had different kinds of academic 
experiences and some had had perhaps a year of 
university work previously In my case I tried 
to make up those deficiencies so I spent all of 
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the remainder of the war at UCLA excuse me yeah 
all of the remainder of the war at UCLA in the 
navy I was in the navy unit 

Eventually the navy abandoned the VI2 unit 
and they had an NROTC [Navy Reserve Officers* 
Training Corps] unit which still exists and 
they shifted all of us over there No big 
differences other than changes in the kind of 
uniform we wore a slight change Then the war 
ended It was a period that I remember very 
fondly It was kind of exhilarating for me to be 
in that environment to have all of that 
available It was not as lively a campus I think 
as it is today because it was wartime It had a 
lot of differences a lot of limitations in war¬ 
time Fewer people 
Memories of UCLA 

Who do you remember was especially influential 
[to you] at UCLA? 

Well 1*11 tell you unexpectedly two people in 
quite different ways One of them was Foster 
[H ] Sherwood who has been retired for some time 
I guess who was vice-chancellor at UCLA under 
Franklin [D ] Murphy I think or maybe under 
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[Charles E ] Chuck Young I’m not sure 
Sherwood because I have always enjoyed people 
who set high standards I mean Sherwood made you 
work he really did make you work 
Was he an instructor then? 

Oh no he was a professor I’m not sure what an 
associate perhaps or assistant 
In what field? 

Political science 

Was that the field you chose political science? 

Yes so I liked Sherwood and he and I later 
became [friends] and still are although he 
doesn't live in the city anymore I mean he was 
at my house a lot of times when he still lived 
here 

Who was the other person? 

The other was Dean McHenry who was chancellor at 
[University of California] Santa Cruz first 
chancellor at Santa Cruz McHenry and I became 
close personal friends too afterwards McHenry 
was also in political science but he was my faculty 
advisor so I got to see him more often He was 
an advisor to a lot of navy men I remember he 
once asked me a question and I was fascinated by 
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the question and am still puzzled about the 
answer The question was Why is it that there 
aren't more Mexican-Americans on this university 
campus? He asked me that question in 1944 and 
I wondered "God what is that answer to that 
question?' My conclusion then and it has altered 
only a little bit since I think the answer is 
that we have not put as high a premium on higher 
education as we should That's where I came out 
that day and my answer has not changed too much 
since But it'll change it's changing 
How many Mexican-Americans were there* 7 
I don't think there were many then Carmen Duran 
and that's it I used to see Carmen around the 
campus I later became friendly with her I 
guess Eloy wasn't there then 
Eloy? 

Her brother They were very active on the 
Eastside in the early fifties 


II INITIATION INTO POLITICS 

Preferring Community Activism in the 1940s 
VASQUEZ Were you at all active in politics did you get 
involved in any kind of political activity? 
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No I was not and I know why I was not I told 
you earlier that I was very active in high 
school I seemed to be involved in a lot of 
clubs and ran for a few offices and did those 
things which some kids did Then I went into the 
navy and when I came back to enter UCLA I 
recognized organized student life was not for 
me I was in a fraternity incidentally 
What fraternity? 

Phi Kappa Psi I should explain that I was in a 
fraternity because I was and joined it mostly 
because I admired the guy who asked me But that 
was the only reason I joined the fraternity I 
wasn't really anxious for any other part of it 
[Eugene C ] Gene Lee I don't know whether you 
know Gene Gene was the vice president of 
University of California under President Clark 
Kerr 

Eugene Lee 
Eugene Lee 

Also a political scientist? 

Right a political scientist and I guess he is 
probably retired by now But he was the director 
of the Institute of Governmental Studies at 
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[University of California] Berkeley Gene and I 
have known each other since undergraduate days 
he was student-body president at UCLA and his 
father was dean of education Edwin [A Lee] 

Gene lobbied me I guess that is the right word 
and I liked Gene—did then do now—but there 
wasn’t anything in the fraternity that was 
appealing to me though I must say that I became 
very friendly with a couple of two or three 
members of it We did things that I could have 
done without being a member of the fraternity I 
loved to go to concerts plays read and you 
don't have to be in a fraternity to do that but 
these guys did One of them was a jazz musician 
and introduced me to jazz musician friends of 
his And that was great because I loved jazz 
Did these contacts help you later on? 

Yes in the fundamental sense they gave me an 
appreciation of some things but not in the 
direct sense of leading me to something not that 
way But to go back to your question I 
recognized that there was a student life and I 
recognized that part of it had to do with running 
for office and becoming you know a represents- 
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tive and so on And what struck me then was that 
it seemed very juvenile that is that it seemed 
real but in a sense artificial I guess is the 
right word What I wanted was more reality than 
I wanted artificiality I had just come out of 
the navy I had just helped pick bodies out of 
the water I mean that was real Where I headed 
was for political campaigns and the first 
campaign I ever worked for was [Edward R ] Ed 
Roybal for [Los Angeles city] councilman That was 
real I mean that was grubby and it was real 
You worked long and you worked hard 
Political Initiation 

How did you get recruited into that 7 
Well it came in a roundabout way it wasn't a 
direct recruitment actually I think I said 
this before that I was interested in writing I 
thought I wanted to be a writer and was taking 
classes in short story and one course in the 
novel The instructor teaching the course on the 
novel would invite guest speakers and one of the 
people he invited was a women by the name of 
Beatrice [W ] Griffith who had just published a 
book called American Me The book as you may 
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know must know is about Mexican-Americans in 
East Los Angeles primarily 1 When she finished 
her presentation and all of the questions had 
been asked and answered I went up to talk to her 
and to ask a few more questions In the middle 
of doing that I don’t know how this came about 
but she asked me a question She said * Have you 
ever heard of the CSO? I said ' No 
The Community Service Organization? 

Yes and I said No what is that* 7 So she 
explained it to me and she said They meet once 
a week or once whatever the number [of days] and 
they meet over at the Euclid Street School on the 
Eastside She told me the time and place She 
said ’You really should go see " I was 
interested 

The first available Tuesday I drove across 
town and I went to the first meeting I didn’t 
know anybody in the room but it wasn't too hard 
to meet people as it turned out Carmen Duran was 
in the room and active I became very involved 


1948 


1 American Me Boston Houghton Mifflin Company 
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with the CSO eventually became an officer in the 
CSO For several years every Tuesday I would 
drive Keep in mind I lived on the Westside 

and there were no freeways and so I commuted to 
the Eastside My social life began to revolve 
after a while around the people of the 
Eastside That's what led me into the first 
Roybal campaign [1947] because Ed was then the 
president of CSO and announced that he would run 
but he was defeated 
[End of Tape 1 Side B] 
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Activities in the Community Service Organization 
The last time we spoke we were going over your 
membership in the CSO in East Los Angeles in 
1947 You were involved at the time I believe 
in the first race that Edward Roybal was involved 
in for the city council Is that correct? 

Yes 

Can you tell me about that campaign and of the 
people that were involved and the forces that 
were involved at the time? 

Well the CSO at that point in time had a very 
energetic and active group of people I think in 
a sense they were learning the political field 
and about political opportunities As I look 
back on it now they were not so sophisticated as 
the situation needed but they were committed and 
loyal to each other and convinced of what they 
were doing that is that what they were doing 
was right 


When I came in of course the organization 
had already been in existence for some time and I 
understand that it had been prompted primarily by 
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the Back of the Yards movement in Chicago Saul 
Alinsky’s activity who sent Fred Ross out to the 
West Coast to look into the possibilities and 
opportunities for community organization If I 
also am correct I think it was the unions and 
specifically I think it was the UAW [United Auto 
Workers] who saw an opportunity to work on the 
Eastside of Los Angeles I don't know anything 
about how that all came about but that's my 
understanding Anyhow I came into the CSO 
When you came in who were the forces there 9 Who 
were the central figures? 

There were a lot of people doing different kinds 
of things Mostly we had meetings and we had 
issues that were discussed The organization 
took positions on some discussed others and took 
no positions 

What type of issues did you take positions on at 
the time? 

I don't recall specifics too well but housing 
was emerging as a major issue It was the end of 
World War II and there was a shortage of 
everything houses included In particular low- 
income housing because that's always in short 
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supply even in good times But that was a 
major issue There was certainly a resistance to 
public housing then for a long time There may 
still be resistance but it’s certainly not like 
it was then Those were the issues Education 
less so somehow Health seems to me less so 
somehow not that it was excluded but housing 
seemed to be the big activity 

Ed Roybal was as I remember then the 
president of CSO but there were a lot of very 
interesting and I thought bright young people 
there That's one of the things that excited me 
when I first came in Henry Nava [Daniel] Danny 
Nava his brother Ralph Poblano Ralph Guzman 
Cesar Chavez a quiet Cesar Chavez I * m leaving 
people out I'm sure Maria DurAn Carmen DurAn 

The Edward R Roybal Campaign for City Council 
1947 

Tony Rios? 

Tony Rios very active still is Fred Ross of 
course [David] Dave Boubian who is now at 
[California State University] Cal State L A 
These people may have not have been together all 
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at the same time I mean this was over a period 
of a year and half two years three years 
approximately But eventually it led to Ed 
Roybal's announcement of his candidacy against 
the incumbent Parley [P ] Christensen for the 
city council of Los Angeles 

Now keep in mind that we’re talking about 
1948 and if you talk about Hispanic candidates 
today people will find that a lot more 
acceptable but there are still some people who 
don’t find it acceptable at all anywhere at any 
time There are still some of those people 
What was the reaction' 7 Was there a negative 
reaction to Roybal's candidacy' 7 
I think I think mostly the question the 
practical question was Can he win? That’s 
always the practical question and depending on 
how you answer that you get different kinds of 
response in terms of money or in terms of 
support or in terms of assistance I think the 
conclusion was that he couldn’t win That was 
not my conclusion That was I think that’s what 
happened elsewhere and so the support was 
minimal except I think the labor unions put 
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some money into the campaign 
Do you remember what unions? 

Yeah the UAW primarily I think the UAW was 
among the 

Who was prominent among the [union supporters ] 9 
I was not involved in the financial activity 
incidentally so I'm just giving you hearsay or 
my understanding Fred Ross was a key and as I 
look back it probably was because Fred had the 
best organizational skills He knew how to get 
from point A to point B with a group of people 
and as I remember him he was always there You 
could not walk into the campaign office which 
was a tiny little place next to a restaurant on 
First Street—Carmen's that's still there on 
First [Street] and Soto [Street ] 9 
That's all changed 

It's changed a lot probably but there was a 
little storefront and that’s what was available 
for a campaign office And Fred was there all of 
the time The other thing I remember about 
well I remember a number of things but about 
the campaign was that everything we had was so 
primitive We had a phone but files were little 
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scraps of three-by-five paper in shoe boxes 
This campaign could not afford filing cabinets 
and three-by-five cards but everything was 
neatly done I guess Fred maybe was smart maybe 
all of them were smarter than I was I was 
watching I was learning and that’s one of the 
reasons I wanted so much to be a part of this 
because it was giving me an opportunity to learn 
something more about how to operate in the 
political area than I knew then 

People were being contacted People were 
being asked to and did help there were a lot of 
neighborhood events fund-raisers you know with 
dinners where Ed would speak to the groups Bit 
by bit a core of supporters was being built 
which obviously made a difference in the next 
campaign 

Was there any help at all or effort to solicit 
help from people from the Westside 9 
I don't think so I don't think so I brought 
Westside friends to the CSO after the first 
campaign 

Roybal lost the first campaign? 

Roybal lost the first campaign I don't even 
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remember what the vote count was but it wasn't 
close It was not a thin margin Christensen was 
the incumbent he had been there for a while 
Incumbents didn’t then don’t now lose too 
often Roybal was Hispanic 

What was the term that was used then 7 Hispanic 
wasn’t used then 

No no no no it wasn’t American 
What was used then Mexican-American? 

Yes 

Was this used openly in the [campaign] publicity 7 
Was it much of an issue? Was it acknowledged or 
was it subliminal 7 

I think it arose from time to time in questioning 
but as I remember it was avoided as an open 
issue But I don’t think it was a silent or a 
quiet issue If I were going to look for one 
reason for Ed's losing to Christensen it would be 
that primarily he was Mexican-American 
Not that it wasn’t brought up as an issue just the 
fact that he was Mexican 

Yes I think that probably played a bigger role in 
how you explain the second campaign The second 


is I think a little different 
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But to go back to Fred and to the people who 
were working I think that everybody I mentioned 
earlier worked in some respect in the campaign and 
did those jobs that seemed to fit their skills 
best I don’t think there was any fine personnel 
process You found what needed to be done 

I wrote some things for Ed He didn't have 
anybody else to write I wasn't a great writer 
but on the other hand he had nobody else and so I 
occasionally wrote things for him I did the usual 
things I licked stamps and envelopes and stuffed 
envelopes you know and on election day I knocked 
on doors like everybody else did 

Was it much of a media or a press campaign at all? 
It was not TV was of course infant and not an 
issue in a councilmanic district a small 
district That would be overkill I think 
The newspapers? 

Newspapers newspapers hum The [ Los Angeles ] 
Times went you know the usual way The Times was 
not under Otis Chandler then that's another 
point It was under his father and the paper was 
different from today's like night is from 
morning I mean they're just not the same 
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thing The Eastside papers of course supported 
Ed you know the East Side Sun I've forgotten 
the names of the papers that are there But a 
good many of them supported Ed but not enough not 
enough to pursuade the voters 

What happened I think in that campaign is 
that everybody in a sense got bloodied They 
learned the techniques they learned the process 
Nobody was wildly happy that Ed lost but it was 
almost certain I think in everybody's mind that 
he would run again That didn't seem too much of 
an issue and the question was ' How do we prepare 
for the next one? I think slowly it dawned on CSO 
members particularly the ones who were most 
active that you really run a campaign all the 
time You don't wait till filing date and then 
start and end the day after election day It's 
not that kind of a process You're constantly 
organizing and constantly in a sense propagan¬ 
dizing constantly trying to build your base from 
what it was And I think Ed did that well because 
Ed was and is a good organizer 
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The Community Service Organization’s Base 
What was his base? 

The health community 
As issues ' 7 

Yeah yeah his primary issue his background was 
health The issue of health care locally was a 
critical issue Medical facilities and things of 
that nature 

Was there a shortage of that on the Eastside? 

Yes yes But then there was a shortage in a lot 
of areas I think the other thing that I recall 
is that the CSO in its earliest days focused on 
very simple narrow issues but they were powerful 
issues for the people who were affected by them 
Street corner signals Unimportant to most people 
but if your kids are trying to cross the street and 
there’s traffic running up and down one of them's 
going to get killed and some children did get 
injured and so on 

Garbage collection Why should anybody worry 
about garbage collection ' 7 Doesn't garbage get 
collected all the time? Not always not always on 
time Drainage flood control when it rains and 
the water piles up and people can’t cross on foot 
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or it's dangerous to drive through a street those 
things I remember thinking about that then 
because I was born on the Westside where there 
were drains and the garbage got collected and all 
the usual public services were available I think 
I saw what was at work It struck me Things 
weren't being distributed right 

I mean something's going on here and the 
only way you can do anything about it is to get the 
attention of or the control of or influence on 
the people who make the decisions to put drains or 
street lights or do something about the floods I 
don't think it came to me like a light going on 
but it began to develop I know my ideas were 
beginning to be formed during that period and 
partly because after a CSO meeting half of us 
would go over to the restaurant and we'd sit there 
for the next two hours finally getting our dinner 
and talking the ideas over and over again and 
there was excitement You knew that was social 
too excitement about what was going on there was 
some sense of energy 

And Fred Ross was in the middle of all this 7 
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Well Fred yeah Fred was Fred was the 
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organizer From time to time you know he was in 
and out but this was mostly the younger people I 
was college age 

Young Leadership in the Mexican-American Community 
You had just finished college You had just 
finished at UCLA? 

Yeah I was in my last months of UCLA or just out 
of UCLA 

What kinds of issues would dominate such a 
discussion at that time? Apart from the practical 
organizing what were the concerns or the 
aspirations of this group of bright young Mexican 
radicals ' 9 

I think that what’s interesting is that we probably 
repeated ourselves as I remember There were the 
conventional issues that got brought up in CSO 
meetings Housing hell that's to be expected 
The other part of it was having an influence 
directly 

What I remember was that the people who got 
together wanted to be in the leadership they did 
not just want to stuff envelopes all the time I 
don't mean that they wanted to run for office the 
following year but they knew that if they had the 
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talent and the skill there was no reason why they 
too shouldn’t emerge over time 
As leaders in the community 9 
Yes 

Was it seen as that the focus being on leaders of 
the community or was it as leaders of the city 9 
Of the community 
The community 9 

Of the community That's important to keep in 
mind because I'm not sure how conscious anybody 
else was but I was born on the Westside I lived 
on the Westside A totally different atmosphere 
and like a million miles away from the Eastside 

I remember thinking about that too about how 
symbolically important that [Los Angeles] River 
is I mean [it's] like a scar running through the 
center of the city most of the time So these 
pockets of Mexican-Americans these pockets exist 
a small one in West Los Angeles Santa Monica down 
in San Pedro one out in the San Fernando Valley 
If you looked at maps you could see where the 
Spanish-surnamed voters were 

There was very rarely any meeting of various 


communities in terms of public activity there 
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might be social relationships I mean I’m sure 
there were because families probably had relatives 
in other places but for the purposes of getting 
something done there was very little political 
trade and very little recognition of building 
coalitions for example 

So the Eastside must have been very exciting for 
you 

It was It was 

You had the numbers you had the activity 
Yes 

You had the organizations 
Yes 

You had the bright young people A lot of those 
people lived in East Los Angeles 
Yes they did 
Not all of them? 

Yes they did Yes they did A fair number of 
them did It's not that I became that close to 
each of them some more than others And it’s not 
that I saw them regularly because I didn't I 
know that when we did see each other when we were 
together it was an electric sort of activity and 
feeling while we were working [inaudible] 
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Did people speak about their leadership aspirations 
in generational terms? 

Yes I'm glad you made that point because that’s 
what I meant to say if I didn’t That it was 
generational 

For example Ed and Tony were older Not by a 
lot I mean they weren’t ancient but they were 
older And so there was already beginning to be I 
think some resistance Nothing open nothing 
negative but some feeling Hey I want to share 
in this too Not that you shouldn’t have it but 
I should have some of it also I think there was 
beginning to be that feeling 

And everyone saw that the CSO was the vehicle? 

Very much so I mean I'm not aware of any other 
organization at that time that was playing the 
community role that CSO played and played for a 
little while longer because it went statewide after 
that and took on other issues as you probably 
know 

Did you have allies that were in office say even 
on the city council? People that you could count 
on? 

I don't know of any I mean you know that would 
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be something that Ed, probably or others might 
know a great deal more about But you know I was 
not part of the strategy group for example so I 
was not [on the] inside and watching what the 
tactics and so on were going to be 
You were caught up more with emotion 7 
I was in the process you know in the implementa¬ 
tion process It's just that I was new and not 
that I couldn’t be trusted but rather that I 
didn't know enough about the area to be brought in 
too quickly or too easily 

Keep in mind that in that time well I 
suspect that there were a lot more political 
players that we didn’t see The labor unions 
always knew what it was they needed to do and knew 
how to do it They've always had great skill in 
organizing and they probably played a much stronger 
role in the tactics and strategy of the campaign 
Of course they were also providing some of the 
money So they weren't going to ask us into that 
process Particularly the younger CSO members I 
wasn’t a member of the union not then certainly 
A member of the Seafarer's International [Union] 
that's what I once was Mostly by chance rather 
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than by choice 

Activities In Presidential Campaigns 

Well how long were you in the CSO? How long did 

you stay there? 

Not terribly long though through a very exciting 
period for me and I think for them too 
Go ahead 

From about 1948 to approximately 1951 So I 
would say about two to three years at the 
outside And because I lived on the Westside I 
also had interests on the Westside I mean they 
were taking a back seat to those on the Eastside 
but they were still there 

Were you working at all in any capacity in the 
Democratic party at the time? 

No no I had no role in the party What 
happened I guess I * m trying to remember the 
years there was a lot of political 

ferment I mean really volatile ferment 
political activity at the time And sides being 
drawn very sharply at the time 
Around what issues for example? 

Well I ? m thinking specifically of presidential 
campaigns because the [Harry S] Truman campaign 
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came forward and as you know he was opposed in 
*48 by Henry [A ] Wallace on the Democratic side 
who then had to run on the Progressive [party] 
ticket actually What that did for Democratic 
voters or Democratic workers or anybody 
interested in politics on the Democratic side was 
to force a choosing of sides and when you chose 
sides you could easily break off from people 
that you had been with or a part of before and 
that’s partly what happened to me, because I 
chose Wallace I remember why I chose Wallace 
then and I’ll tell you now I thought the 
Democratic party needed a more liberal cast 
That's what I thought 
Uh-huh 

I wasn’t certain I had no confidence that 
Truman was in fact going to go in that 
direction I wasn't convinced that Wallace was 
going to win though I didn’t know why he 
shouldn't but I thought if there could be enough 
effort put into that campaign it would pull 
Truman in a liberal direction 

My friends who were strong loyalists for 
Truman thought it was absurd crazy strange it 
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was just not something that they could accept 

[inaudible] People took politics as seriously 
then as they do now It meant something 
How about people in the CSO? How'd they see 
that? 

I don’t recall the presidential election issue 
coming up that way 

Their politics were pretty much at the local 
level? 

Yeah at the local level and I suspect that when 
it did come up it probably went along the same 
lines The risk on the Wallace support was that 
there was also strong active Communist party of 
the United States at that time They had 
supported or were supporting Wallace and it's 
not hard to taint someone by association I mean 
it just isn't You just do it And if you can 
get away with it you get away with it and 
whoever gets tainted has to kind of work himself 
or herself out of it if that's the fact That 
never happened to me to my knowledge but it 
could have 

Had you seen communists around CSO' 7 Were there 
people active in CSO that were communists? 
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I don’t think I was that aware of that in CSO I 
mean there are other activities that I was much 
more aware of that had Communist party influence 
or attempts to control than I saw in the CSO I 
don't think I saw it in the CSO period Which 
means I may not have seen it 

Working for the National Labor Relations Board 
Or been aware right? Then in 1948-49 you went 
to work for the National Labor Relations Board 
is that right 9 
Yes I did 
As what 9 

I came m as an elections examiner and that's 
what I was all the time that I was there The 
the Taft-Hartley Act had been passed shortly 
before and the unions in order to act as 
bargaining agents had to be certified as the 
representatives of the workers That meant that 
elections had to be held in those plants that 
indicated that they wanted representation The 
National Labor Relations Board set up the 
process and I did the election literally I 
carried the equipment I had the voter rolls I 
checked the voters as they came through I made 
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sure that nobody voted two times I delivered 
the ballots back to the central office for 
tallying and that was the process 

It was a very very active office because 
there were lots of elections so I was forever 
getting sent off to new job sites Usually the 
elections took half a day a day they weren't 
large units Occasionally it took a little 
longer but 

Contemplating Law School 

They were here in Los Angeles for the most part 7 
They were mostly in Los Angeles and I was still 
going to school I mean still taking courses 
from time to time so I was fitting my work in 
and it was easy enough to do luckily and I 
needed the income 

While I was there and I don't even remember 
how it happened I met someone who had also joined 
the NLRB by the name of Henry Lopez Hank 
Lopez And Hank and I met in the NLRB and I 
remember clearly that Hank immediately said that 
we had to get together Tell me when you're 
free So shortly afterwards I told him I'd 


have a couple of evenings clear 
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Was he an attorney already? 

No he had finished Harvard Law School he had 
come to Los Angeles employed I believe as a 
legal assistant in the NLRB He had taken the 
bar exam and was waiting for the results or he 
was preparing for the bar and going to wait for 
the results He still had a few months ahead of 
him before he knew what was going to happen But 
he told me that he was living at the Harvard 
Club It sounded kind of exotic to me So I 
went up and he and I had an evening together 
He told me a lot about himself you know where 
he was raised and his own experiences 
He was from Denver right * 7 

From Denver yes He told me those stories about 
getting bitten by a rat when he was sleeping on 
the floor and how miserable he felt growing up as 
a child and in those circumstances and how going 
on to college and to law school had made such a 
difference to him 

And he said to me I remember this as 
clearly as if he was standing next to me right 
now 'You've got to go to law school and you've 
got to go to Harvard He said 'They'd love 
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you He said They want people like us 
What did he mean by that? 

I don't know what he meant What I think he 
meant was that Harvard had a liberal attitude 
about students that the fact that I was Mexican- 
American would weigh in my favor rather than 
against my favor if I applied, assuming that I 
could pass the other criteria that Harvard might 
have had then I wasn't interested in law school 
that day [laughter] So it didn't excite me I 
understood the message though I understood what 
he was saying and I appreciated his attempt and 
his offer of advice 

He and I were good friends for a long while 
after that Until he died actually But I 
remember what he communicated to me Hank if 
anything was passionate That worked both in 
his favor and against it I think But he was 
certainly that He was passionate about all 
those things that he did and he and I became 
social friends we spent a lot of time together 
We traveled together a few times when we went on 
vacations My wife and I spent time with him in 
Mexico He made our arrangements on the first 
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trip we made to Mexico he did all of the hotel 
reservations 

We did a lot of things together but I 
remember that episode very clearly because it 
was in a sense the first introduction to the 
other level or the other tier called graduate 
work and though I didn't do it I knew what its 
implications were 

But you did go on to law school later on? 

Yes I did 

Right away or did you work for a little while 
longer? 

No I worked on I continued working 

From there you went to the Department of Commerce 

as a legal aide What was that? 

Working on the 1950 Census 

Well I stayed with the NLRB I remember I did 
one election down in El Centro and in Calexico 
that lasted for a number of days because it 
involved the [International Brotherhood of] 
Teamsters and they by definition don't 
congregate They come through and they keep 
going They're driving trucks And I was doing 
the Trucking Association's elections 
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X was also taking a course at UCLA as I 
recall at that time I believe at about that 
time an old friend from undergraduate days by 
the name of Frank Mankiewicz had begun to show an 
interest in running for the state assembly from 
the Westside in a district which also had an 
incumbent by the name of Harold Levering who was 
the assemblyman from the Sixtieth Assembly 
District then I think I'm right about the time 
I guess I went to work for the Department of 
Commerce before that because I needed a job Ed 
Roybal as a matter of fact arranged for that 
because the Department of Commerce was looking 
for temporary workers and was running a lot of 
recruiting through political people Must have 
been because I don f t know how Ed would know 
about those jobs otherwise He knew I was 
looking and he told me about it I applied and 
I got hired As it turned out I learned the job 
quite quickly it was not that difficult I 
became a technical instructor over time and 
began instructing people I did a lot of field 
work myself I did a lot of enumeration I mean 
I knocked on a lot of doors figuratively speak- 
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ing 

All over the city? 

No no I decided very early that there were 
some things that I wanted to learn and there was 
only one way to learn them and that was first 
hand 

What I wanted to know most about was the 
Eastside which I knew very little about and 
about the Southside which I knew very little 
about I have walked a lot of blocks on the east 
and the south side of Los Angeles I mean I have 
walked a lot because that's what enumerators 
do You have to go by and check We did census 
of business We did census of industry We did 
census of agriculture in Los Angeles in the 
city 

Meeting Jesse M Unruh 

Well in 1950 Los Angeles County was really quite 
agricultural yet 

Well partly that And partly when the bureau 
does a census they mean a census I mean they 
don f t care if it’s downtown New York City or 
Iowa And so if you only find three farms in 
New York City that’s all you found 
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Well what I found in Los Angeles for 
example were hydroponic farms on Alameda Street 
and in warehouses I f d go up to the second floor 
and here'd be all these farmers with their tubs 
of water and chemicals and growing mushrooms I 
didn’t know anything about that I know it now 
but it was an eye-opener in that sense 

But the other part of it was that I was 
getting a kind of feel of the city from being 
face to face with it I was walking up to those 
grimy doors walking up those stairs and opening 
those doors and talking to people That in a 
sense prepared me for the population census 
which is the big one, the one that comes every 
ten years And in that census because you have 
to hire a lot of people by that time I was a 
technical instructor I was teaching people how 
to do this kind of work There were a lot of 
people that were hired and one of the people who 
was hired was Jesse Marvin Unruh whom I had 
known slightly before 
Where had you met? 

I'm trying to remember I guess it must have 
been a casual, a kind of casual meeting earlier 


LUEVANO 
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because he was a friend of a friend of mine a 
guy named Marvin [L ] Holen who’s a lawyer in 
Los Angeles I think I'm right that that was 
the first meeting But Jesse came to work as an 
area supervisor What that meant was that he had 
one of the three areas that had been carved out 
of Los Angeles County I don’t even remember the 
other two area supervisors But each of them 
had a very large physical area that they were 
going to be responsible for 
Do you remember which area Jesse worked? 

I do not but I would not be wrong if I said it 
probably included the district that he finally 
ran in [Laughter] I would put money on that 
because he was doing basically the same thing I 
was doing in a sense and that was storing up 
information that was useful for subsequent 
political campaigns It seemed to me that was a 
first-rate school to learn in 

Had he already articulated or did he articulate 
to you his political ambitions? 

We didn’t talk too much about politics but I 
knew that he had been active in I guess it was 
called the Trojan Democratic Club because when 
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he was a USC undergraduate they had been very 
active on campus both on campus issues and then I 
guess somewhat on non-campus issues more general 
issues And he had been a student politician at 
USC 

So you already knew about him? 

Yeah I knew something about him not a lot not 
a lot He was not a well-known person to me but 
I knew who he was And I know that he was 
working then on well who would it have been? I 
guess I guess there was Senate campaign coming 
up that involved Sheridan Downey who was the 
incumbent and I guess a challenger and I can’t 
remember who that would Would that be 

Ellis [E ] Patterson? 

Who was Jesse working for? 

Well he was working for the opponent to Sheridan 
Downey I remember that And the reason that I 
remember that is I helped him carry materials for 
the census down to his car and the back seat of 
his car was loaded with political bumper strips— 
they were cardboard then and you put them on 
with wire clips they didn't have any adhesive 
labels I thought "He's got two jobs going 
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here " 

That was his business but he was obviously 
busy and he did he was basically a manager of a 
bunch of submanagers who handled the enumerators 
the enumerators being the ones who knocked on 
doors and asked the questions about birth and 
place of residence and nationality and all those 
other questions that census asks I did the 
quality review I did the sampling of what came 
in and I sent it back and passed it through or I 
did random sampling because a lot of paper comes 
through in a process like that It was about 
that time I guess towards the end of the census 
that Frank began getting ready for 

III DEMOCRATIC PARTY POLITICS 

The Frank Mankiewicz Assembly Campaign 1950 

VASQUEZ This was Frank Mankiewicz right? 

LUEVANO Frank Mankiewicz began getting ready for the 

Sixtieth Assembly District election Now there 
was at that time cross-filing so there was 
always the risk that the incumbent could be 
nominated on both the Democratic and the Republi¬ 
can tickets Harold Levering was a Republican 
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and an incumbent Frank was a Democrat The 
only strong opposing candidate was Wilbur Yerger 
who was somewhat of a threat in the sense that 
Wilbur had been very active in the Progressive 
party and was going to bring [in] some of those 
people 

Obviously you're going to pull some of 
those people as voters those Democrats who had a 
progressive leaning towards Wilbur, and whether 
that would make a big difference or not was to be 
shown That campaign was another event that 
seems to me that had some critical political 
impact and influence on me 
Why is that? 

It included Frank of course who later became 
[Senator Robert F ] Bobby Kennedy's press secre¬ 
tary And one of Sargent Shriver's deputies when 
the Peace Corps was at its height It included 
[Joseph A ] Joe Wapner who was not then a judge 
or not then sitting in "People's Court It 
included other people who are lesser known but 
who were no less influential on me [Olivia] 

Oily Boehm and [Edward] Ed Boehm Ed's been dead 
for a long while Walter Leftwich's been dead 
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for a long while but was very active in city 
politics until the day he died in Los Angeles, 
very knowledgeable about everything that went on 
in the city of Los Angeles 

Did it include Larry and Shirley Margolis7 
Yes yes it included my brother-in-law Larry 
Margolis, and Shirley, his sister, whom I married 
later, and had met shortly before I had known 
Larry since high school The two of us had 
played basketball at Alexander Hamilton [High 
School] I'd never known his sister because she 
didn't go to Hamilton at that time They were 
important to me too On this campaign I was 
part of the strategy committee I mean I had 
influence 

Community Crossover Between East and West Los 

Angeles 

Why? 

Well I was a friend 

Why there and not on the Eastside? Because you 
were friends? Because of personal connections? 

I was a friend of Frank's and the group was 
relatively small and cohesive in the sense that 
we had social relations before that Maybe not 
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running way back but running far enough back to 
give us a sense of cohesiveness 

I handled a lot of the volunteers and I tend 
to be pretty good with volunteers I knew what 
to do with them and they listened I get the 
work done but I don't berate them you know and 
that's okay with them [Laughter] One of the 
things that we saw was that we had no access to 
some communities as strongly as we wanted to 
Like that small Santa Monica Mexican-American 
community 

I remember suggesting that we go over and 
talk to Fred Ross and Ed Roybal which we did 
Two things happened One is that so far as I 
know in the Mankiewicz campaign I was the only 
one who'd ever been exposed to the practical 
campaign process Everybody else had political 
ideas I mean they were all political but 
nobody 

VASQUEZ But they had never been in a practical campaign? 

Right but nobody had ever had to set up a file 
and get all those little pieces of paper in 
order and make sure that the filing date was met 
and all of the mechanics of doing things That's 
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not as exciting as the other things usually 

So I brought Larry who was a mechanic if 
he wanted to be with me to sit down with 
Fred I remember we spent one day in his house 
when Fred laid out all the pieces of paper on his 
floor And he said "If you're going to do it 
here's where you have to start " Both of us 
writing as furiously as possible and taking 
notes and asking questions and Fred saying 
'Okay this is what you have to do and don't do 
that and watch out for this and talk to so and 
so and here's the number ' and giving us all the 
details that people can when they know what 
they're doing So that's the first thing that 
happened In a sense Fred was the godfather to 
the opening up of an office 

The second thing that happened was that the 
CSO decided they would send I don't 

remember when they did this I was attending 
meetings less often now because now I was 
attending more meetings of the Mankiewicz 
campaign now But they decided that they would 
send a contingent or a group to work those 
Santa Monica precincts 
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Oh really was this at your behest? 

Yes yes Now that’s the first example I know 
of a community crossover I said earlier that I 
did not I didn't know that there was a great 
deal of interchange of power or support or help 
earlier but this was somewhat the first Keep 
in mind that the gift was not so much to the 
Mexican-American community as it was to Frank 
Mankiewicz or to me It came because we asked 

I think the CSO had a reason for wanting to 
do it they wanted to keep the campaign machine 
tuned That is you do things well when you 
practice them over and over again and you learn 
by your mistakes and you don't make those 
mistakes again and if you do you make them at 
someone else's expense [Laughter] 

In this case Frank Mankiewicz's nothing 
wrong with that nothing wrong because that area 
wouldn't have been covered otherwise but the CSO 
covered that And they spent one weekend I 
remember They did a Saturday and Sunday sweep 
where they hit every door in the place and then 
I remember we had dinner together on the second 
night 
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Unfortunately photographs to commemorate 
the event dont exist But that happened I 
mean they did it And the volunteers they were 
the usual energetic young guys and young women 
there were women there too who came over and 
they helped out 

VASQUEZ What socioeconomic ranking or order would you say 
they were these young Mexican-Americans that 
went out to help the Mankiewicz campaign were 
they college students as a whole? 

LUEVANO College entrance was still a few years away for a 
lot of people There may have been some 
students there may 

[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

LUEVANO I do not remember that there were say people 
from USC UCLA or Cal State [California State 
University Los Angeles] the various state 
university campuses That was still ahead that 
was still ahead I think most of the people had 
jobs 

VASQUEZ So it was volunteering during the evenings and 
on weekends? 

LUEVANO It was volunteering the evenings and weekends 
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yeah Giving up two days that they would have 
been doing something else with if they weren't on 
the Westside 

The Trojan Democratic Club 
Was Mankiewicz able to draw on the Trojan 
Democratic Club and Jesse Unruh and those people? 
Yes 

Could you tell me about that? 

Yeah Marv Holen who had gone to UCLA had known 
Jesse because of his relationships with the USC 
crowd [He] was the negotiator the ambassador 
who was sent over to talk to them about joining 
the Mankiewicz campaign and they did Through 
their organization's process they took a vote and 
decided that that's where they would work I 
remember clearly that the one person who would 
not come and help and did not come and help was 
Rosalind Wyman [Weiner] 

Why is that? 

Well Roz then had become involved in Helen 
Gahagan Douglas's campaign and I guess had a 
such strong sense of attachment and loyalty she 
did not want to break that off I always 
resented that myself because their group had 
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taken a vote and presumably she was a part of 
the group But I guess what she was saying was 
[that] she was part of the group when she wanted 
to be but not when she didn’t want to be and I 
guess that’s what I read into the exchange also 
At any rate everybody else showed up and 
worked very strongly There was another thing 
that happened before I forget it I guess 
because of the composition of that Sixtieth 
District and the strategy that we thought we had 
to follow we were trying to appeal to a lot of 
different ethnic groups I remember that I 
carried a Mankiewicz endorsement letter which was 
signed by Richard YbafSez 

I don’t have a copy of the letter anymore so 
I’m going to tell you who I think it was signed 
by and I think I’m right I think it included 
John [F ] Also the Japanese-American judge who 
was killed recently while he was filling his car 
with gas and someone tried to mug him He fell 
and struck his head and died on the way to the 
hospital A man who had been in the 442nd combat 
infantry regiment in Italy decorated a lawyer 
and an obviously capable man 
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What group or organization was he with? 

Well he was practicing law in Little Tokyo and 
was a member of the Japanese-American Citizen's 
League His was really an individual endorse¬ 
ment but we knew that people had other 
affiliations or connections Who else did I 
get? I think there were three signatures and I 
think it was a prominent black's signature but I 
don't remember 

There was an effort in this campaign, however to 
pull minorities together 

Exactly and this letter made its appeal to those 
people in the district who were members of ethnic 
groups And that's what we did 

The Trojan Democratic Club participation was 
on the same order as everyone else's We had a 
lot of volunteers One of the things that 
happened and probably still does is that the 
campaign loved the volunteers Lots of people 
show up for things So staffing a headquarters 
was not too much of a job Making sure that they 
had productive things to do was the job And so 
we scheduled things on heavy work days and we 
brought our volunteers in and we did the work 
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and then we had slack days and people didn't have 
to participate 

Were blacks a factor in this campaign at all? 

Were they courted? 

Yes they were and they were I know who 

the other person must have been It must have 
been Loren Miller And I'11 tell you why I think 
that's true Because one of the blacks in the 
Sixtieth Assembly District was a letter carrier 
whose name slips me at the moment which is 
unfortunate because he doesn't deserve to be 
forgotten He was a letter carrier who had filed 
a protest on promotional opportunity within the 
post office 

Frank Manklewicz had been the editor of 
newspaper called the Santa Monica Independent a 
very short-lived newspaper The Santa Monica 
Outlook existed before existed then and still 
exists It was the powerful newspaper in the 
area Anyhow the Independent picked up this 
man's case The man's name was Frank Barnes 
His wife's name was Marian Barnes They live in 
Irvine now But Frank Barnes had filed his 


protest and Frank Manklewicz had picked it up in 
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the newspaper And Frank Barnes had gotten 
satisfaction It was a legitimate complaint 
Was this about the post office? 

The post office yeah 
A local facility? 

Local in Santa Monica Frank Barnes obviously 
was appreciative and so when Frank Mankiewicz 
ran for office we were looking for and needed a 
name and I think it was Frank Barnes who got 
Loren Miller to agree because Frank Barnes was a 
member of the NAACP [National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People] He was the 
president of the Santa Monica chapter or the 
president of the regional chapter whatever the 
title is So Frank had good contacts in the 
black community and he intervened or interceded 
on Mankiewicz's behalf I think I carried that 
letter around for a while you know making sure 
that it got to the doors 

Is that what you would do? Carry letters of 
endorsement all the way up to the door with you 
and show it to people? 

Yeah I would I'd read it and 1 1 d explain it to 
the persons being asked to endorse Frank Or I'd 
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call in advance but I'd also explain it and tell 
them what we were doing and answer whatever 
questions they had The letter was not so 
inflammatory that people had real difficulty in 
signing it I mean it made a decent appeal and 
that 1 s what they signed But that's what the 
attempt was Frank lost the election 

Levering of course was an incumbent had 
legislation which had been passed with his name 
on it and was known And was endorsed by the 
Santa Monica Outlook was endorsed by the Los 
Angeles Times He didn't need too much more 
Frank did run a good race and came closer than 
any Democratic candidate had in that district 
before but that doesn't win It just gets you a 
footnote in Democratic history nothing else 
[Laughter] 

Did you know at the time Frank Williams of the 
NAACP? 

I think it was shortly after that that I met 
Frank Williams 

But he wasn't involved in this particular 
campaign? 

No not in any direct fashion that I know of 
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Though he may have been at a distance If I 
remember correctly Frank Williams had not yet 
come West to become the regional director of the 
NAACP Which he did I believe about a year 
later He was around that doesn’t mean he 
wasn 1 1 around But I * m not too sure about the 
time Frank Barnes of course was a close 
friend of Williams and X think I met Williams 
originally through Barnes and became a close 
friend of Williams also over time 
The Lessons of Unsuccessful Campaigns 
Well you'd been in two political campaigns and 
lost both times what had you learned 7 
I learned that losing isn't everything 
[Laughter] That learning is something That 
for me at least the issue was making sure that 
the candidate I wanted to work for was the 
candidate I thought was right Whether anybody 
else thought so or not 

But you weren't discouraged by the losses? 

Not at all It was a long time before I worked 
for a winning candidate I had lots of practice 
with losing candidates [Laughter] Oh yeah 
listen looking back on it I thought God I 
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remember when we didn't used to win " And 
suddenly we win and everybody thinks that's what 
we should do all the time and I said "Wait a 
while, there's another side to this you can lose 
too " Because I mean I went through the 
[Governor] Adlai [E ] Stevenson campaign and I 
went through other campaigns and lost and lost 
and lost 

Working in the Democratic Party and the Westwood 
Democratic Club 

Tell me how and when did you gravitate to the 
Democratic party? 

It must have been very early I suppose it was 
through my parents in a sense They didn't 
vote My dad didn't become a registered voter 
until I guess it was the fifties almost But he 
was always interested in politics and always had 
a view Not one that I always agreed with but 
he always had a view It was always 
Democratic 

I guess the way to start this is to tell you 
that I grew up during the Depression And it's 
very hard to have been a part of that Depression 
period and not want to be a Democrat [Laughter] 
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It's like a seal that gets stamped on you And 
Franklin D [Roosevelt] was a special kind of 
figure for anybody who remembers that period 
And my dad certainly did and I certainly did 
I was conscious of all of those fireside 
chats and the programs We had the NRA 
[National Industrial Recovery Act] sticker in the 
window and all of those other things But I 
think that’s probably what started the process 
and when I voted for the first time I voted 
Democratic I think Wallace was the one 
exception when I didn * t vote Democratic I don't 
regret it But nevertheless I voted 
Democratic 

The Democratic party organization in Los Angeles 
County what was it like at that time? 

It was not a party It was a gathering of clans 
at best I guess cross-filing may have had some 
influence on it but I think the other pieces of 
political apparatus did also 

Were the clans around particular officeholders? 
Primarily and primarily around personalities for 
a long while 

Who were some of the main personalities? 
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Sheridan Downey I mean there was a conservative 
wing I can't tell you that I know that much 
about the minutiae Ellis [E ] Patterson 
clearly Gubernatorial candidates from time to 
time They rose they came and went as it were 
but there was no Democratic party in the sense 
that we think of the eastern Democratic 
parties And there isn't now in California 
But of what there was who in Los Angeles was a 
recognized leader in the party or figurehead in 
the party? Not necessarily incumbents but 
people who worked on the campaigns ' 7 
Well I'm a little garbled on that There was a 
point where [Congressman James E ] Jimmy 
Roosevelt had a substantial influence because he 
was the son of a president and also a candidate 
for governor of this state as you know 
Sheridan Downey obviously did because he was a 
Democratic office holder He was a senator 

I'm not too clear on other figures But I 
am clear about something and that is the slow 
merging of more cohesive politics I guess is the 
way to say it I think a lot of it began with 
the CDC [California Democratic Council] And 
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that's part of my development also because one 
of the earliest clubs one of the earliest 
political movements, formal, organized political 
movements that I belonged to was the Westwood 
Democratic Club which still exists 
What year did you join that? 

I'm trying to remember it preceded Frank's 
campaign by maybe a half a year I think So 
we're talking fifties at the earliest Maybe 
early 1951 at the latest I think roughly about 
that time 

So you were in it at the ground floor so to 
speak 

Well but what's significant is that there was no 
CDC there was just the Democratic Club that's 
what it was 

The CDC does get shaped later Were you 
involved? 

Later later Not really I went to a lot of 
CDC conventions but not at the formative period 
when George Miller Jr and Alan Cranston pulled 
things together in Northern California 

What happened it seems to me is that we 
had this beginning of clubs Not necessarily 
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affiliated with each other but maybe aware of 
each other and forming coalitions and alliances 
from time to time but still in infant stage 
A little bit later than the Mankiewicz 
campaign we had the nomination of Adlai 
Stevenson for president and in Illinois they 
had what was known as the IVI the Independent 
Voters of Illinois And the Independent Voters 
of Illinois were a little like the CDC Now 
also like the CDC they were clustered around all 
those university sites I mean there was the 
University of Chicago It was the University of 
Illinois The strength of the IVI was around the 
university campuses And for a long while the 
strength of the CDC was around the university 
campuses And that’11 get you 77 votes 
[Laughter] or 177 That approach doesn’t say 
anything about the worth of the Eastside 

The point 1 1 m making I saw through the 
limitation The bureau of the census had taught 
me something and I knew that there were votes 
elsewhere Ed Roybal had taught me something and 
Fred Ross had taught me something That is a 
vote on the Eastside counts the same as a vote on 
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the Westside and the practical problem is can 
you get more votes than the other person? That f s 
the issue, not where they come from 

Anyhow the CDC emerged approximately after 
or about the time of the Stevenson nomination I 
went to the Democratic convention incidentally 
in Chicago I went to the Republican convention 
also 

Attending National Political Conventions 
As what? 

I went to both Larry Margolis and I jointly 
wanted to go to the conventions and in talking 
about it Shirley wanted to go too She and I 
were already married then and the three of us 
decided we would find a way Larry and I decided 
that the way to do it would be to get press 
credentials and the only way we could do that 
was to have some newspapers agree to hire us 
I should back up a little After the 
Mankiewicz campaign one of the people who had 
been working on that campaign Walter Leftwich 
who had his own public relations firm on the West- 
side for years began doing some work for the 


California Industrial Union Council CIO 
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[Congress of Industrial Organizations] And it 
was headed then by John Despol 

Walter had begun doing some work with them 
and had asked me if I wanted to work with him 
And that's what I did for a short while I 
worked with the CIO California Industrial Union 
Council When we decided to go to the conven¬ 
tion which was going to be in Chicago I now 
knew some of the newspapers the small community 
newspapers the labor newspapers Larry knew a 
few others We managed to get something like ten 
little newspapers to agree to buy our stories 

And then we got about I don't remember the 
numbers may be wrong but maybe ten fifteen 
people who were willing to pay us a hundred two 
hundred dollars for personal newsletters We 
would send them every other day we would send 
them something that nobody else would give them 
and that is inside the California Democratic 
delegation or the California Republican delega¬ 
tion in detail We just wrote about what we saw 
That was not a lot of money but we were 
young and we didn't need a lot of money And a 
very old dear friend of all of ours contributed a 
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car Eva Doyle she's still living And she let 
us have her old Buick And we drove that car to 
Chicago [Laughter] We had friends in Chicago 
You both got in as journalists? 

Yes 

One of you covered the Republican and the other 
covered the Democrat? 

We both had credentials We both got into the 
Republican and we both got into the Democratic 
[conventions] They were spread by about three 
days The Republican came first and then there 
was about a two- or three-day lull and then the 
Democratic convention started So it was an 
approximately two-week period two-and-a-half 
week period in Chicago 

Now we're in Chicago and we still don't 
have a lot of money I mean, we've got this 
little amount of money that we were given We 
got the car donated We needed places to stay 
We had friends who were working on Ph D 's at the 
University of Chicago The Sciglianos [Robert] 
Bob and June Scigliano Bob has been a faculty 
member at Boston University for twenty-five years 
now He was at the University of Michigan before 
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that but he’s been at Boston I think for twenty- 
five years And Bob was just finishing up his 
work and he and June said "Hey we'll take you 
in You can stay with us I mean our living- 
room floor is just as good as anyone else's 
living-room floor ' 

So we bounced around from the Scigliano's 
to I think at one point somebody found a dormi¬ 
tory space for us at the University of Chicago 
We got very little sleep at the convention I 
mean you'd spend a lot of time on your feet 
But literally what we got a lot of was another 
piece of education I mean I stood in the 

Republican delegation the California delegation 
and watched Richard [M ] Nixon deliver the 
California delegation to General Dwight [D ] 
Eisenhower 

And I watched Earl Warren when it happened 
Warren was the governor of the state of 
California but he was not the nominee of the 
Republican party and maybe he wasn't going to 
be but I mean Eisenhower could have been nomi¬ 
nated as he obviously was He was nominated by 
all by everyone [Laughter] He buried the 
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opposing candidate 

Was it obvious to you though that there was some 
conflict or cross purposes there between 
Richard Nixon and Earl Warren? 

Well part of it was being talked about So it 
wasn't subtle or secret It's not that I have 
that good an eye But on the other hand you 
watch the demeanor and you watch the expres¬ 
sions and you watch the exchanges and you sense 
that there’s something much more fundamental at 
work 

What did that mean to you that split? 

Oh I think partly it was ideological Partly it 
was power 

Dwight D Eisenhower in the Eyes of Prominent 
California Democrats 

But as a Democrat what did it mean to you? Were 
you happy about that? Did you see an opportunity 
in that? 

I didn’t I should back up a tiny little bit 
Before going to Washington and while I was still 
working for the CIO California Industrial Union 
Council Harry Truman who was then the president 
of the United States announced to the world that 
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he would not run for reelection 

Now delegations had been put together 
before he announced and in California the 
delegation supported the president of the United 
States as the Democratic nominee But now we 
didn't have a Democratic nominee I was in 
Johnny Despol's office the day the telephone call 
came in telling him that Truman would not run 
The one Democratic officeholder of any stature in 
California was [Edmund G ] Pat Brown [Sr ] 
Attorney general 

Attorney general John Despol put in a telephone 
call to Pat Brown who turned out to be in 
Hawaii I was not a party to this 
conversation But I'm sitting in the room 
listening to one side of the conversation and 
John reports to Pat Brown that Truman will not 
run and John says Well we've got to find 
another candidate " There's an answer and John 
says Well who do you think we should go 
after* 7 " And then the answer comes Eventually 
the conversation ends and Johnny says he thinks 
we should nominate Dwight Eisenhower [Laughter] 
Now when I got to Chicago and I watched 
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the Nixon and the Warren exchange and Dwight 
Eisenhower being nominated I wanted a Democrat 
to be nominated who could win but it didn't seem 
to me that it was going to be too likely 
[Laughter] I mean if Democrats like Pat Brown 
are willing to nominate Dwight Eisenhower, it 
seemed to me that the voters would do it at some 
later point in time Probably in November 
The Conflicts Among Democrats in 1952 

I got good exposure to the Republicans in 
that process and it taught me something about 
parties and about getting work done and things of 
that kind But we stayed on We went into the 
Democratic nominations and those were brutal 
because the president's withdrawal had thrown the 
whole thing wide open [Estes C ] Kefauver had 
of course won most of the primaries so he had 
come into the convention with a large delegate 
strength Hubert [H ] Humphrey was mayor of 
Minneapolis at the time and interested in at 
least being vice president but hopefully more 
than that Adlai Stevenson of course was the 
governor of Illinois and the convention was being 
held in Illinois so he had two small advantages 
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at least 

For starters you have to admire the way 
that man spoke [Laughter] I mean he was 
superb His gift with words was something 
special That won’t win you elections or make 
you a good president but it certainly is 
persuasive [Laughter] 

He was I take it your candidate 7 Your choice 7 
Well I didn't really know anything about him 
you see As it turns out because we were 
staying with the Sciglianos and a lot of their 
friends and a lot of our other friends were also 
university students I knew other people 

who were at the University of Chicago and other 
Chicago schools Their candidate was Adlai 
Stevenson because they were a kind of mirror of 
the CDC the California Democratic club activity 
and they had been working local political 
elections also There was a Ward Four if X 
remember I think I’ve got the number right and 
it was the ward that includes the University of 
Chicago and these people had gotten their skills 
honed on electing that ward representative 
Aldermen they’re called 
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Alderman I guess it's called Those people 
were heading for Stevenson because they knew who 
he was and what he'd done and they were propagan¬ 
dizing It was easy I mean easy for the media 
people So when I saw or I heard Stevenson it 
wasn't very hard to be persuaded and he was 
persuasive As you know it eventually ended up 
with Stevenson getting the nomination The other 
thing that happened is that there was a brutal 
fight within the Democratic party generally And 
the California Democratic party specifically 
Over? 

The Kefauver people were furious over the loss of 
the nomination So much so that a lot of them 
refused to have anything to do with the campaign 
from that moment on I mean it was open bitter 
All of those things that can happen in politics 
when you lose began to happen 
They would not swallow Stevenson 
They would not accept Stevenson 
What'd they find wrong with him? 

Well I don't think so much what they found wrong 
with him as what they found right with Kefauver 
I guess the answer to your question is that he 
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defeated Kefauver and there was the sense that he 
didn’t deserve it You know that he hadn't done 
the work that Kefauver had done by going into the 
states and putting himself on the line 

There's some argument for that if you 
believe in the primary system On the other 
hand the convention was organized so that it had 
both primaries and a convention selection system 
So you have got to understand that that's true 
too You can rig or structure the rules any way 
you want but once the rules are there you had 
better work with both parts of them or all parts 
of them if there are more than two parts 

Clearly Stevenson did and clearly Stevenson 
won But that didn't satisfy the people who had 
won the primaries There was hatred It wasn't 
mild because I had heard the conversations 
There was hostility? 

Oh hostility and they cut lose with rumors 
There were rumors floated that Adlai Stevenson 
was homosexual within minutes after the nomina¬ 
tion I heard that rumor directly from a 
Kefauver candidate Like How can you elect 
somebody who's a homosexual?" 
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In the California delegation? 

Yeah and I was asking Where*d you get that' 7 
Where*s the piece of evidence for that? I mean 
rumors are one thing facts are something else 
But nevertheless that*s what goes on 
Working for Adlal E Stevenson 

When you came back to California did you work 

for Stevenson* 7 

Yes oh yeah very heartily 

Where did you concentrate your energies? 

All on the Westside 

All on the Westside? You never came back into 
the Eastside? 

Yeah that's an interesting point I had begun 
making the swing back to the Westside at about 
the time when Frank was beginning to develop his 
campaign And the connections with the Eastside 
were less and less 

Why was that? Did you feel that you had more of 
an impact over there than you would over here? I 
mean at one point you identified with that 
generation 

I'm not sure how conscious it was I mean I’m 
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trying to remember I'm not sure how conscious 
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it was Keep in mind that I had met Shirley 
shortly before She and I were married in 1951 
which was after the convention 
And before the election 

But slightly before the election And my 

family lived on the Westside as I think I 
So you had a couple of really strong magnets 
Yeah right right I had some pretty powerful 
reasons for being on the Westside X remember I 
did not lose touch with the people on the East- 
side I just stopped going as often as I had 
before 

So for Stevenson did you work within the 
Westwood Democratic Club? 

Yes 

How successful were your efforts' 7 What role did 
you play? 

Mostly routine nothing special I mean it was 
precinct work I f ve done a lot of that 1 9 ve 

knocked on a lot of doors and gotten people to go 
to vote although not recently But it was good 
to do in the sense that it puts you face-to-face 
with people who don’t have the same view of an 
election that you do and I think I understand 
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reasonably well why people don’t vote 

I have walked into a voter’s bedroom 
literally and finally talked him out of bed into 
a precinct [Laughter] I mean I’ve done it 
literally But I understand why he wanted to 
stay in bed I really do I mean if I worked 
from 6 00 in the morning till 7 00 in the 
evening I wouldn’t want to get out of bed 
either I mean this poor guy had worked and he 
just needed and wanted the rest And I’m sitting 
here [Laughter] Come on you’ve got to vote 
it’s your civic duty It’s important ' 
Everything’s important Getting rest is 
important too 

So how'd you come out of the 1952 election? 

Again you lost 

Well by this time [Laughter] we’ve lost 
again We've lost again We’re getting awfully 
good at running campaigns We’re not getting too 
good at winning [Laughter] 

Working with the Liberal Center 

Were you getting any higher in the ranks in the 
Democratic clubs by this time? 

Not much Not so much that way but I think in 
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more subtle ways in the sense of more confidence 
in the sense of more contacts more comfortable 
with the people I was dealing with All of those 
things begin to become more important 

Somewhere in here and it was after the 
Mankiewicz campaign and possibly even after 
Stevenson 1’m not certain I'm not too clear 
on time [Philip] Phil Selznick who was then 
still at UCLA in the department of sociology 
Paul Jacobs who was then an organizer for the 
Oil Worker’s Union Frank Mankiewicz who was now 
working for the Anti-Defamation League [of B’nai 
B’rith] in Los Angeles Larry Margolis who was 
working somewhere but I don’t remember where I 
think for a housing corporation out in the [San 
Fernando] Valley Max Mont who was then still 
is the labor man with the Jewish Federation 
[Council of Greater Los Angeles] I guess— 

Yes the Jewish Federation 

—Zane Meckler who was then with the Anti- 
Defamation League I think Zane is with the 
L A city school system now There may have 
been other people that I’m leaving out They got 
together organized and began conducting 
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That’s not the right way to introduce it or 
to describe it It was a group they called the 
Liberal Center And what it was was a group of 
people who got together Approximately fifty 
once a week usually in a church community hall 
or a rented hall of some type It was always 
designated beforehand Someone would deliver a 
paper or present a topic and then there would be 
exchange Selznick I believe had just finished 
writing a book I think the name of the book was 
The Totalitarian Weapon A Study of the 
Communist Party ^ Which he did in the forties 
for the Rand Corporation 

Keep in mind that we were approximately 
still one year ahead of the [Senator Joseph R ] 
McCarthy period That doesn't mean that the 
basis for McCarthyism wasn't there And the 
Liberal Center was looking for strengthening the 
liberal center and so we read a lot of Sydney 
Hook 


1 The Organizational Weapon A Study of Bolshevik 
Strategy and Tactics New York McGraw-Hill 1952 
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Was this Hook before he changed his mind 9 
All people before they changed their minds I 
mean there was a book I remember now I think 
it was Hook's Conspiracy, No — Heresy Yes 1 
And Jacobs who had been a member of the 
International Workers of the World as a college 
student I believe at the University of 
Minnesota—he was way past college age when I met 
him at this point he was an organizer--he had a 
strong view about the Communist party and its 
influence and knew exactly what he thought 
because he had gone through that process on the 
other side once before It was a little bit like 
reading The God That Failed 2 If you'd been 
there you presumably knew more about what goes 
on At any rate we went through that another 
exciting period 

The group was called the Democratic Center 9 
The Liberal Center 
1 1 m sorry the Liberal Center 


1 Heresy, Yes -- Conspiracy No' New York John Day 
1953 

2 Arthur Koestler et al New York Harper and Row 


1950 
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The Liberal Center and it was as you can tell 
it was an ad hoc voluntary group and it went on 
for months We met week after week 
It was a discussion club? 

A discussion club yes 

What did you get out of that? What did that do 
for your development? 

I think it sharpened my ideas I learned a little 
about what I was being told were tactics I had 
some opportunity to find out whether they were 
true or not later I think they were true 
These were election campaign tactics? 
Organizational tactics The whole business of 
how you take over an organization and how you set 
up agenda items How you put important agenda 
items over and put them at the end How you keep 
prolonging the discussion How some people 
eventually get tired and leave And when you've 
finally counted all the votes you know you've 
got them and you say "Okay let's put this to a 
vote " And you win 

And all of this was part of the training? 

And all of this was part of the training That 
was not what the weekly sessions were about but 
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it came up from time to time with different 
contacts A lot of other issues as well 
Now people that belonged to the Liberal Center 
were they in different political groupings? 

Yes 

All in the Democratic party? 

Well I don't think anyone in there was not in 
the Democratic party There may have been one or 
two but I don't think anybody was 
Was this a liberal-wing being born? 

But on the other hand the ideological spread 
internally is what caused the flames internally 
I mean when you've got real sharp exchanges it 
was from quite sharply different points of view 
Embodied in whom for example? 

Well not so much in people as in positions If 
you take a libertarian view it will cause you to 
answer questions in one way If you take what 
might be called a pragmatic view for example 
that liberty is great as long as it doesn't 
cause you to kill yourself you'll take a 
different view I'm obviously painting the 
positions extremely 
To make the point 7 
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That’s reasonably clear and so on any issue the 
question was shouldn’t truth prevail? Truth 
should prevail as long as you don’t hand a weapon 
over to the other party so they can stab you with 
it to prove the truth will prevail [Laughter] 
that’s okay 

It gets into that kind of discussion with 
respect to anything involving extreme views If 
you talk about the Communist party for example 
assuming a lot of things at the moment that we 
don't have time to go into (a) that in fact that 
they are directed by some foreign power (b) that 
there is complete absolute allegiance to a 
foreign power, and (c) that any concession to the 
democratic process or values is for the purposes 
of gaining an advantage for (a) and (b), then 
you're going to get the exchange from this wide 
swing What do you do about that'* 

Now it’s one thing to be talking about it 
in 1988 and another thing to have been talking 
about it in 1948 I’ve read the reports of the 
royal commission of the Canadian government on 
was it Ginchevcho? When he left the Russian 
embassy and took those files with him and in 
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there are all the names of the contacts In the 
United States that eventually led to Alen well 
Alen Nunn May was English but to [Klaus] Fuchs 
and I mean I've read that stuff 

I either believe it or I don f t believe it 
I mean you can’t do both If you believe it 
then you've got to believe the other part and 
that is that maybe this business of absolute 
loyalty and absolute allegiance was true And 
true at least in 1948 Maybe no longer true 
I don't know I may have to read another 
report [Laughter] 

IV STUDYING LAW TO PRACTICE POLITICS 
Deciding on Law School 

VASQUEZ Did you get involved in any more campaigns as a 
result of this? 

LUEVANO No I’m winding down on the campaigns directly at 
this point because one of the members of that 
Liberal Center group was a man named Abe [F ] 

Levy Abe Levy was then is now a lawyer in Los 
Angeles who has a labor-union practice I don't 
know what the name of Abe's firm is now 
As happened so often we had social 
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activities parties you know dinners just 
conversation before or after meetings or 
without any meetings We'd meet on weekends 
we'd go to the movies or something Mostly 
conversations, not too many movies Abe raised 
with me for the second time the idea of going 
to law school ’ You should go to law school " 
Hank Lopez had done it once before and said You 
should go to Harvard they'd love you there ' 

Now Abe is saying to me "You should go to law 
school " I can't honestly tell you that I had 
been thinking about law school and just waiting 
for the opportunity to go or waiting for 
somebody to suggest it so that I could then 
crystallize it But at this point I was out of 
UCLA what two or three years? 

Three years already 

I'd worked for the National Labor Relations 
Board I'd worked for the Department of 
Commerce I'd worked for the CIO I'd not 
settled down That's not a very good start and 
so law school seemed like a way to pull it 
together and stop the kind of drifting I think 
that I was probably doing at that point So I 
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said to myself "Yes " And I applied 

You went to Boalt Hall [University of California 

Berkeley] didn’t you? 

I went to Boalt I think I applied to three 
schools and my wife, who has a better memory 
than I do I know I went to Boalt so I was 

obviously admitted [Laughter] But she says 
And you were admitted to Yale and you were 
" I’ve forgotten what the other school was 
that I applied to One day I should find out 
Why didn’t you go to Yale? 

I think costs I was now either married or about 
to be married I didn't have any separate or 
independent income I did have the GI Bill So 
that would cover a fair amount of the expense I 
didn’t have that much left of it I'd used a 

fair amount of it up to now So I could get 
through law school probably at a modest tuition 
school Which pretty much was Boalt That's a 
state school 

The other part of it I suppose was that 
the idea of leaving the state though I'd done it 
a lot since then didn’t appeal to me so much 
Partly because my family and friends were still 
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in California, and if I went to Berkeley I could 
always get back on short vacations when I needed 
to or wanted to 

Studying Law to Practice Politics 

Did you intend to stay involved in politics while 
you were in law school? Did you see politics as 
something you would do in the future? 

Not exactly in the way that you describe it I 
think I knew that I would stay Involved in 
politics in the very broad sense I thought 
probably that I would stay involved in Democratic 
politics 

But now I began to take a bigger view of the 
world That is what's it for? What's the 
object? I don't think I came to a conclusion 
very quickly I think that happened later But 
that notion that being elected was a way of using 
government for a specific purpose is beginning to 
shape itself for me And what that lead me to 
when I did go to law school was a very early 
decision 

I knew when I went to law school that I did 
not plan to go into law practice in the way that 
other people think of law practice 
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You knew you didn't want to practice law in the 
traditional fashion? 

Yeah I knew that that's not what was important 
to me in going to law school though I don't 
think I defined it very clearly or well It 
seemed to me that I wanted to use government on 
behalf of something I think that's where I was 
beginning to develop and was beginning to clearly 
think of public policy Though those aren't the 
words I would have used then or even maybe even 
had that idea then but I knew that there was 
something else that could be done with legal 
training And so my going to law school was for 
a different purpose than most of my classmates 
I survived Boalt one year 
What happened? 

Well I failed is what happened Why I failed 
or rather why I got the grades I did I don't 
know 

You were thirty years old You were married 

You must have been pretty diligent 

Well I worked hard enough I don't think it was 
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the effort that I put into it that made the 
difference Something was going on probably 
emotionally with me at that point And I can't 
honestly tell you what it is I'm not sure that 
I know at this instant what it was Maybe the 
pressure of marriage That I didn't have any 
income other than the 
GI Bill? 

GI Bill 

Was your wife working? Was she living with you 9 
Yes she was But we lived like students often 
did Right on the edge 

Working for the University of California 
So did you come back to Los Angeles 9 
No No I have good friends I mean I've 
always been happy with the friends that I have 
A lot of them stepped forward to be supportive 
And a lot of them said Don't let it stop you 
There are other ways of getting there 

One of my good friends was a man named Frank 
Newman who was then a professor of equity at 
Boalt and had been my professor of equity I 
had done well in some classes incidentally I 
didn’t fail everything Just enough to get out 
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of school [Laughter] Frank said to me because 
I went to see him and he said "Look this isn’t 
the end There are other schools And he said 
As a matter of fact I’ll give you the name of a 
school that I think you’d be pleased with And 
he was the one who suggested San Francisco Law 
School Which is where I went and where I 
graduated from I went at night I worked 

At this point I needed a job Because I 
was no longer in law school at least for the 
summer certainly I think Frank Mankiewicz was 
the one who put me in touch with Eugene Burdick 
'Bud Burdick Bud was a faculty member at 
Berkeley in the Department of Political Science 
and had written novels I had read Burdick when 
I was aboard a ship in the Atlantic years 
before Never thought I would meet him but I 
did 

I was hired by Bud on behalf of [Chancellor] 
Clark Kerr to do a project and the project was 
the student union at Berkeley Let me explain 
Berkeley had a student union made up of Eschelman 
[Hall] and I forgot what the other building 
was There were two buildings involved The 
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university wanted both of those buildings for 
faculty space for classrooms because they were 
right in the center of the campus They wanted 
to replace the union and locate it elsewhere 
More on the margin of the campus so it would not 
be as centrally located where the faculty should 
be in order to be close to classrooms It made 
sense 

They needed somebody to write the proposal 
I was given the job and the assignment and X was 
given a fixed period to do it in I don’t 
remember how long I had I think I had three 
months to do it I finished it I did every¬ 
thing you had to do I did all the financial 
[figures] I mean I either did it personally 
or I had it done The proposal ended up in bound 
copies and it was a handsome little piece of 
work I turned it in on time The regents heard 
the proposal and they agreed to it They went 
for it 

After that happened Bud recommended me to 
Jean Witter who was the senior partner in Dean 
Witter and Company in San Francisco and the son 
of the founder of the company I believe the son 
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or the brother I still have the letter of 
recommendation incidentally, and so I know what 
it says Simply Witter had been the chairman of 
the committee that I reported to on the proposal 
that I wrote 
A regents' committee? 

Well it wasn't a regents' committee It was an 
advisory committee to Clark Kerr He had set up 
an advisory committee so that they could look at 
the proposal before it went to the regents so it 
was much more intimately related in a sense to 
Kerr not to me I was just the fountain pen 
doing the work 

The letter from Burdick said "You know he 
has done the work You were pleased with the 
product and he is looking for a job Would you 
be interested in interviewing him? I got an 
interview Witter said to me "I really did 
appreciate the work you did I was impressed by 
it I would like to offer you a job We have a 
hundred new employees come in One of you will 
be president Who it is no one can tell But 
your chances are as good as anybody else's " I 
said 'I'm still interested in going to law 
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school ' And he said Well law school wouldn't 
help you any here And I said Well then I'm 
sorry I *m going to have to thank you for the 
offer and say no " Which was the end of that 

I enrolled in San Francisco Law School I 
still didn't have a job Rather I didn't have a 
job when I walked out of Dean Witter's office 
that day But Burdick brought me back into 
Kerr's office and he brought me back for the— 
oh I forgot what year it was '52 I would 
think '52—Master Plan for Higher Education 

work You remember that that goes on used to at 
least every ten years I think the cycle has 
been broken recently But it used to be done 
every ten years 

It was called the Stokes Report I may be 
making that up But it was named after the 
person who was hired as the major project 
director was the dean of the School of Business 
Administration and was brought in for the 
purpose I did the Berkeley portion of it 
What exactly did that entail? 

It was a statewide questionnaire There were 
some standard questions that had to be answered 
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by departments It was a data collection 
activity primarily 
A sort of a survey 9 

A survey Somebody had to make sure that it went 
out came back and answered any questions in 
between I got that job Sent it out Made 
sure it got there Made sure I answered any 
questions anybody had Made sure it was all 
completed Brought it all back together Did it 
on time Didn’t let it lag 

One thing that working in political 
campaigns had taught me a long time ago was doing 
things on a deadline Because in a campaign it 
doesn’t make any difference if the day after the 
election you’ve gotten forty-two more votes 
[Laughter] They don’t count so you had better 
have them the day before up to the hour of poll 
closing 

That lesson was very powerful for me because 
it taught me that if they tell you it’s due 
August 30 you had better get it ready by the 
twenty-ninth in case somebody gets sick and can’t 
type Or get it early enough so that you can 
meet all the contingencies I did it 
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By the time I finished that project there 
was now an opening in Kerr's office and they 
hired me So now when I enrolled in law school 
I had a job I worked for Kerr as I think I was 
either called an administrative assistant or an 
administrative analyst I've forgotten which of 
the two I got to choose the title, and I don't 
remember which one I chose 

But what I did is what the title sounds 
like I read a lot of paper I analyzed it I 
abstracted it I did any kind of corollary any 
kind of collateral rather research And I put 
it together in a package that Kerr could get 
quickly get to it and have a position that he 
wanted to take out of it and he'd move onto the 
next subject He was very efficient I mean he 
drove We had a great staff Gene Lee was a 
part of that staff 
This was 1953? 

About 1 52 or ’53 Probably 1 53 because 
Speaking of '52 incidentally I was a part of 
the Law Students for Stevenson that year 
[Laughter] I didn't leave politics completely 
One of the people who was on the committee 
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with me as a matter of fact was [Congressman 
Jerome R ] Jerry Waldie who later went onto his 
own personal political thing He was later a 
member of the House Judiciary Committee Jerry 
was one year ahead of me at Boalt [Hall] 

[Edward E ] Ed Kallgren was a part of that, he's 
the president of the San Francisco Bar Association 
now But we had a small working committee I’m 
trying to remember now I think I’m right 1 1 m 
just trying to remember whether it was the 
Stevenson campaign or one of the local political 
campaigns where [Joseph] Joe Grodin was part of 
the campaign committee also Joe later became a 
justice of the state supreme court in California 
Anyhow I had this employment with the 
chancellor's office and I was doing these 
general assignments Then he assigned me to the 
area of student activity and student affairs as 
my title fell within that broad term I started 
watching and tracking students at that point 
who looked promising and were going to develop 
into campus leadership or maybe even alumni 
leadership at a later point One of the people 
that I watched and tracked very early when he 
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was a law student was Cruz Reynoso I picked 
him up on the register and I began seeing Cruz 
when he was a law student I knew him at 
Berkeley Then there were others 

There was a point in time in university 
history when the Pacific Coast Conference was 
breaking up because of football scandals as it 
has every once in a while I don't remember 
whether it was USC or someone else who was 
involved that year But the faculty representa¬ 
tive at Berkeley then was Glenn [T ] Seaborg I 
began traveling up the hill to the [Lawrence] 
Radiation Laboratory to see Seaborg because I 
was forever drafting something that he had to 
agree to since he was going to put his signature 
at the bottom of it if it was okay 

We were taking positions with the Pacific 
Coast Conference and I was doing all this 
writing It was a good experience for me It 
was a good practice for me because I began 
thinking somewhat like a lawyer and that's how I 
read some of these materials What’s behind all 
these words what kind of thinking causes 
problems if we agree or don't agree What kind 
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of in-between positions are there?" 

You basically presented or prepared briefing 
papers is that it? 

Yes I think that would be the way you'd 
describe it Briefing papers If there was any 
discussion to be done then I did it I was 
still going to law school I was going at 
night I worked all day I finished at 5 00 
went home By 6 00 I was out of the house on my 
way to San Francisco because the law school was 
in San Francisco not in Berkeley So I drove 
over I came home at ten I studied till 
midnight I got to bed got to work in the 
morning You can see what kind of life that was 
Like everybody else's not different Mark 
our first child was born in November of 1955 
which is about a year after I started this 
process So now we had a child and he added a 
few chores during the day and during the weekend 
because he was my boy He was the child 

But this went on and I believe it was about 
1956 or maybe f 57 when there was a cut in the 
chancellor's budget the Berkeley chancellor 
maybe all chancellors but the Berkeley 
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chancellor’s budget and he lost four positions 
Mine and three others [Laughter] One of the 
vice-chancellors dropped out [Donald] Don Coney 
who was the librarian at Berkeley and a vice- 
chancellor—he had two titles—went back to being 
librarian because he was no longer a vice- 
chancellor They had lost the money for his 
position 

[Alfred W ] Al Baxter had been working on a 
Ph D in philosophy at Stanford [University] and 
working in Kerr's office also I guess Al and I 
had shared offices for a short while or I had met 
him when I first came into the office The two 
of us slowly became good friends We are good 
friends now and have been for a long while He 
got dropped also and there was a fourth person 
who got dropped out Now I was without a job 
but luckily that only lasted a few days if I 
remember correctly Because I got picked up by 
the president's office by Robert Gordon Sproul 


[End Tape 3 Side A] 
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Working for Robert Gordon Sproul 

Did you have any associations with legislators or 
were there any legislative problems the university 
was involved with at all° 

For reasons not clear to me I did not have much 
contact with the state legislature I made one 
trip when I was in Kerr's office to Sacramento to 
meet with Department of Education officials on a 
problem I think there was a bill involving 
bootleg diploma mills There were a lot of 
operations in the state at that time which had 
bought old charters that had never been withdrawn 
and set up mail-order degree catalogs ^ 

You could get yourself a Ph D for $500 and 
a seven-cent stamp It was a speedier way than 
going to school The way it came to the attention 
of the office was by some prospective student 
wanting to find out how legitimate all of this 
activity was It turned out that it wasn't very 
legitimate because many of these people had no 
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office I mean they had an office perhaps or a 
post office box but no staff and no library and 
no classes 

And the university took it on itself to 

The university was concerned with the dilution of 

the academic degree 

What legislative committee did you [deal with] 7 
Do you remember? 

It wasn f t the legislative committees so much it 
was with the state Department of Education I 
guess we were working on a common position with 
them I don’t recall too clearly what the details 
of it were But that was the only contact I had 
with legislative matters at that time 

One thing I remember about that period was 
reviewing applications for research grants from 
faculty members The university statewide then 
had what was known as the [George] Miller Fund 
Miller I guess was an alumnus who had donated 
money to the university that would permit faculty 
members to take a year off on full salary with no 
teaching responsibilities The grants were 
exclusively in the physical sciences They were 
not general grants 
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Every year there would be applications for 
them because it was a desirable grant I would 
read those applications I began learning 
something about applications at least and maybe 
a little bit about physical science But I 
would read those and I would once again digest 
them and put them in a form that the president 
could look at quickly and either decide on or ask 
more questions I did a fair amount of that 
So you were basically an analyst? 

Yes and this was also the period when we began 
setting up an exchange program—we being the 
University of California—an exchange program 
with the Soviets It permitted U S -citizen 
graduate students to go to the Soviet Union and 
study—mostly in the Slavic languages field and 
a few in Slavic literature—and permitted Soviet 
citizens to come to this country So it was on 
this order of assignments that I had These are 
the two that I can remember quickly 
This was the period when the presidency of Robert 
[Gordon] Sproul was coming to an end? 

Very much so 

He had been there for many years 
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He was winding down 

And you had Clark Kerr your supervisor moving 
into that position Were you involved in the 
politics of any of that? 

I wasn’t so much involved in the politics as 
aware of some of the activity that was going 
on There was clearly a tension between the two 
of them As I understood the tension—partly 
based on rumor—the president had wanted that 
is President Sproul had wanted his successor to 
be [Stanley] McCaffrey Stanley McCaffrey had 
been for many years the president of the Univer¬ 
sity of California Berkeley Alumni Association 
and clearly knew a lot of the old alumni what 
were called then the "old blues It was at a 
time when Berkeley was the dominant campus in the 
system with the power and the prestige and the 
academic standing Kerr who was a kind of 
intense candidate but still bucking the 
president of the university was confronted by 
the fact that Sproul had the power at least at 
that moment I think those four positions were 
lost for a reason I don’t think that was 
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[Laughter] 

They may not have been the four most important 
positions or the biggest budget cut that took 
place that year but they did make a 
difference So that kind of contest was taking 
place McCaffrey became a vice president of the 
university I believe about two years maybe three 
at most before Sproul retired As it turned 
out it wasn't enough time to generate the kind 
of experience but obviously Stan did have some 
support 

Did Kerr already have open support for his 
candidacy? 

X don't know I mean I was not a student of the 
regents at that point I became one later but 
at that point I didn t know that much My guess 
is that Regent [Elinor] Ellie [R ] Heller—I’m 
guessing because I got to know Elianor Heller 
better later—probably was a Kerr supporter from 
an early point I think her political leanings 
that is her party politics coincided better with 
Kerr than they did with McCaffrey 

I don’t know if you know this or not but 
eventually [McCaffrey] became an assistant to 
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Vice President Nixon I guess it was immediately 
after the presidency was decided that Stan left 
to go back to Washington DC I suspect that 
there were a group of regents who were supportive 
of Kerr but that was not something that I dealt 
with I mean I had my own problems and 
activities 

How long were you in the president *s office 7 
My recollection is that it was about two years 
two and a half years at most Not a long time 
but a very valuable time for me partly because 
of the work I was doing partly because of the 
contacts that I made at that point One thing 
that happened is that Sproul took a rather strong 
interest in me 
Why do you think that was? 

Well I think it happens to older people when 
they see young people that they want to 
encourage X don’t think it's unique in that 
sense I happened to be thirty-two thirty-three 
at that time Sproul was finishing and leaving 
the presidency and one thing that he did was 
that he took me to a lot of his meetings When 
he met with other people he met sometimes with 
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regents and I *d go with him These would be 
private meetings not public meetings 

I remember very clearly that he was meeting 
a lot with Russell Smith who was then chairman 
of the board of the Bank of America Sproul and 
I would drive over to San Francisco and we would 
sit and meet with Smith on those items that the 
president wanted to discuss I would have done 
the work m advance The president would turn to 
me and ask me questions that would fill out 
detail because I was more current probably 
Occasionally there were group meetings—more than 
two or three people in the room—once again I 
would be at his side with my briefcase and my 
files and so on I would start and somebody 
would interrupt me and he would stop the other 
person and say Let him speak Let him finish 
And I thought He ? s encouraging me to finish out 
the thought To make the statement and then get 
ready for the questions and defend it if it's 
necessary But he was putting me on my own feet 
in the group of people who were influential in 
university matters 

Was this a pattern of behavior with other young 
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analysts 9 

Well I didn’t go with him with other staff 
members My recollection is that we did not have 
a large number of young staff members at the 
time maybe three The others had been there a 
longer period of time Maybe they had gone 
through that too but in thinking about it later 
it seemed to me that what was happening was that 
Sproul was leaving the office In a sense he was 
developing someone or helping develop someone 
and he was pleased that he was able to do that 
He and I stayed in touch long after he left the 
presidency and even up to the time of his death 
I got letters from him at different times When 
my son was born he sent a nice warm letter 
I've got letters from him on file now that were 
sent to me much later 

Choosing Politics Over an Academic Career 
Did you ever consider staying at the university 
m some kind of academic or administrative 
capacity 9 

No and I'll tell you why I was very clear 
about why I didn't want to stay First of all I 
was finishing law school I was going through 
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law school I was obviously going to finish at 
some point The second thing was that what 
struck me about the university then was that it 
had a high level of what I thought was political 
activity It didn’t bother me that there were 
high levels of political activity What bothered 
me was that it was so subtle and disguised 
Because I was more used to people confronting 
each other face-to-face and shouting at each 
other and coming to terms that way But in the 
university I once thought 'You could be 
stabbed and you wouldn’t know it until you 
looked down and discovered the small pool of 
blood at your feet 
[Laughter] 

You wouldn't have known if it had gone on because 
it was done so quietly And I thought No I 
don’t want any part of that I want to go 
someplace where it's a little bit more direct and 
open And that's when I knew that I wanted to 
go to the state legislature and watch all that 
brawling that goes on and I'm glad I did 
Okay let's get into that part of the 
interview Now you finished law school 
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I finished law school 
You passed the bar 

I didn't pass the bar the first time 
Right But you 

I came back and I took some time off in order to 
study for it I had done a small project for 
International House after leaving Sproul's 
office There was a short period of time when I 
was not with Sproul And I-House was a very 
hospitable place for me Allen Blaisdell the 
director had been there for a long long time 
and was pleased with the work that I did with him 
and let me borrow space to study for the bar 
I closed myself off for three months I 
didn't see or talk to anyone other than my wife— 
and barely to her And then I passed the bar 
Now I had passed the bar and I was now looking 
for employment I planned to leave the university 
because of that reason as much as any other I 
took the civil service examination for state 
attorney positions That was a requirement 
I decided to come south and see what 
possibilites there might be m Los Angeles or 
anyplace else On the way south I stopped in 
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Carmel—my wife and I—and I went to see Fred 
[S ] Farr who was then a practicing attorney in 
Carmel I had known and worked with him briefly 
a few years before on an NAACP project I 
explained to Fred what I was doing and before 
the interview was over—or conversation I didn't 
really think of it as an interview at the time— 
he offered me a job with him He was then a 
state senator He said that I could do work as a 
consultant to him in his committee work and also 
half-time as a lawyer in his law firm There 
was I guess a much more active private practice 
among the legislators then than there seems to be 
now It was not full-time job 
They made a living at it? 

Yeah it was not full-time It was not the year- 
round sessions as there are now I thought about 
it and it seemed to me that Carmel obviously was 
attractive and Fred I liked On the face of it 
it seemed to fill a couple of needs But I came 
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V CONSULTANT TO THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
How Luevano was Hired 

I knew that Marv Holen who was Jesse Unruh's 
consultant had been thinking about leaving Jesse 
as the consultant of the Ways and Means 
Committee Marv had been the first consultant to 
that committee I don't know that other 
committees even had consultants at that point 
the legislature was terribly under-staffed I 

mean in order to get any work done you really 
had to rely on everybody else and not somebody 
that you had chosen yourself and therefore could 
trust because you chose him or her 
VASQUEZ How do you understand that Jesse got the 

resources to hire someone like Marv Holen? 
LUEVANO Well I think what happened is that Jesse had 
already begun making his mark on the state 
legislature and specifically on the speaker of 
the assembly 

[Speaker] Ralph [M ] Brown was the speaker 
then And I don't know the detail of it, but I 
suspect he went to Brown and said Look I 
handle the big pieces of action in this house 
and I need help I don't think that there were 
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consultants at that moment There might have 
been for the [Senate Committee on] Rules I 
don’t recall that But Marv was the first one 
[in the assembly] 

He was called a consultant"? 

The term was consultant I don't know that it's 
ever changed I mean I don't know what they 
call them today but I think it's still the 
same What that meant was aide or assistant to 
the chairman really Because the role involved 
a lot of things 

It was the time period when [Governor Edmund 
G ] Pat Brown [Sr ] had been elected the governor 
of the state of California So there was a 
Democratic administration and a Democratically 
controlled legislature—both in the assembly and 
the senate 

The Role of Jesse M Unruh in the State 
Legislature 

Jesse was first among equals He was the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee They 
passed some incredible legislation It's been 
written about but I don't know that it's really 
been totally understood how fundamental that 
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legislation was 

When you say "they who are you referring to? 
Jesse and Marv Holen because they were the 
drafters and therefore the proponents of certain 
legislation No legislation ever gets done 
alone Obviously the governor has to be a part 
of it too as are other legislators 
But in conceptualizing and drafting the 
legislation 

And then pushing it and figuring out the strategy 
for how it's going to go how you're going to 
carry it off That was Marv's and Jesse's 
dealing And the piece at the beginning was the 
Civil Rights Act the Unruh Civil Rights Act ^ I 
don't know that anybody knew then how far- 
reaching that piece of legislation would become 
because though it was aimed at and intended for 
blacks and other minorities teenage girls have 
been permitted to join the Boy Scouts women have 
joined the Rotary Club It's been used in a lot 
of situations including the private clubs in the 
city of Los Angeles 
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Why do you think that kind of progressive 
legislation came out of those two people if in 
fact that’s where it came out of? 

I've mentioned this before but there have been a 
handful of people that I've met in my life who in 
a sense were totally color-blind Jesse was one 
of them 

It wasn't that he didn't understand that you 
had roots and characteristics and in fact 
that's how you were developed It was that he 
was indifferent to them if you could perform the 
kind of work that he needed or was needed for 
the purpose So it didn't make any difference 
The Impetus for Civil Rights Movements in 
California 

Civil rights struggles were of course pretty 
intense and had a lot of momentum at the time in 
the country right? 

Sure Well it was beginning The level of 
attention was still at employment and housing 
discrimination 
Remedial kinds of things? 

Yes the schools were still not a target the way 
they became later And there was not the kind of 
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mass movement that eventually developed The 
prime mover in most of the activity was in fact 
the NAACP There were no other major civil 
rights organizations at that time with political 
influence The NAACP had pretty much been 
committed to a strategy of litigation 
Was there a group in the legislature that you 
were aware of that were particularly in good 
standing with the NAACP or had good 
relationships with them 7 
Well clearly 

Or took their ideas and tried to promote them 
institutionalize them into law? 

I think clearly people like [Assemblyman 
Augustus F ] Gus Hawkins who was then an 
assemblyman in Sacramento And [Assemblyman 
William] Byron Rumford who was an assemblyman in 
Sacramento and in fact has the Rumford Fair 
Housing Act^ Clearly they would be used as 
vehicles for 

Did they have white liberal allies? 

But in terms of the others a lot of the young 
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legislators who had arrived in Sacramento at that 
time and [were allied] with Jesse--[Assemblyman 
Thomas M ] Tom Rees for example [Assemblyman 
Jerome R ] Jerry Waldie slightly later just a 
year or two later I’m trying to think of other 
names [They] were in a sense a product of 
World War II 
Young veterans? 

Yeah And World War II in many many ways had 
enormous influence on social thinking It opened 
things up a lot as wars always do—or tend to 
And these veterans I think just were not going 
to sit still [for discrimination] if they could 
affect the outcome The resistance came from 
older legislators more conservative 
legislators It was at a time when the senate 
for example still had a very dominant rural 
cast I guess it was slightly after Brown vs 
The Board of Education of Topeka 1 
But it was long long time before places like Los 
Angeles 

You could kill legislation in the senate without 
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any great trouble because the rural people would 
take care of it They didn’t have the 
constituency to make an outcry about that And a 
lot of good legislation got killed 
Was there a noticeable liberalizing--if I may use 
that term—of the assembly? Say as a result of 
the '54 '56 T 58 elections? 

Yeah I think so Because if you remember the 
1952 elections had Dwight Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson Estes Kefauver had been one of the 
candidates in the T 52 primaries had lost the 
nomination in Chicago to Adlai Stevenson But 
both the supporters of Kefauver and Stevenson 
were somewhat alike with respect to the 
liberalization notion 

I guess the Stevenson people tended at 
least at the beginning to attract more of the 
university and academic community than Kefauver 
Kefauver was from Tennessee Stevenson was a 
lawyer from a very prestigious firm in Chicago 
obviously a superb speaker and phrasemaker And 
he had a lot of appeal that way 

The legislators who showed up in the 
California legislature I think in a sense 
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reflected that shifting away from the older 
Democratic power basis that had followed Roosevelt 
and Truman after him and the kinds of blocks of 
power that existed then to a much more I'm going 
to use the term participatory [group] though 
that's not exactly the right word 
Activists? 

Activists without representation 
Without any particular inclination but 
activists? 

Yes 

An approach to politics [which was] more than a 
spectator approach to politics ' 7 
Very much so That's important Maybe it's 
always been true But I know and I'm not certain 
of the exact moment when all of this happened to 
me and that is that when I became conscious that 
government was a way of affecting the lives of 
human beings positively or negatively Every¬ 
thing that got done had to be examined in terms 
of What's its affect on people?' 

More importantly in terms of people's ages 
people's income levels people's sex Those 
distinctions that tend to work for you or 
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against you 

What events or what persons had most to do with 
you coming to grips with that? Or coming face- 
to-face with that? 

I think it was implicit rather than explicit at 
the beginning I know where the roots of some of 
the ideas are but earlier I think it was 
implicit For me I think one thing I saw very 
quickly was the power of the budget I was very 
lucky in my own development that I went directly 
to the Ways and Means Committee 

Jesse M Unruh’s Role in Luevano 1 s Consultancy 
Let's get to how you got to the Ways and Means 
Committee Let’s backtrack a little bit You've 
taken the bar 

Well I was telling you I think that I had come 
south to talk to people about jobs in Los 
Angeles I digressed because I was describing 
Marv Holen's and Jesse Unruh's work before I 
arrived in Sacramento 

What happened is that when I arrived in Los 
Angeles I made an appointment with Jesse I went 
in to see him to tell him what I was doing-- 
looking for a job—and what offers I had and the 
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civil service examination I had taken And he 
listened 

Why is it that you went to Jesse? 

Well I had known him before He was not a 
stranger I knew Marv Holen very well and Marv 
had suggested that I come on in and he advised me 
that he was thinking of leaving He wanted to go 
into a private law practice of his own 

When I came in to see Jesse—Jesse was 
always very friendly Throughout his life 
There was no question about that He said to me 
You don’t want to do that He said I’ve got 
a better job I looked at him and I realized 
Marv was leaving and he was offering me Marv’s 
job So I asked him what it was and he told me 
I was right As it turned out the timing was 
going to be excellent It was almost a matter of 
my stuffing some suitcases and packing up some 
furniture and moving from Berkeley--where we were 
living—to Los Angeles where Jesse’s office 
was I don't think it took more than a week to 
decide that Maybe I decided that evening but I 
talked to my wife about it 
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The State Budget Bill and the Legislative Analyst 
Was this in the middle of a session or between 
sessions? 

No It must have been in the middle of a 
session towards the end of it 
Of the 1959 session? 

The 1959 session because I went to work for 
Jesse in July of 1959 I'm trying to remember 
now what the sequence was Well I know that my 
introduction to the committee's work was basi¬ 
cally through the budget because the first 
meetings I had were on the budget development 
that was taking place then 

I remember meeting with [A ] Alan Post and 
with [Robert] Bob Harkness Bob was then the 
deputy director of the Department of Finance 
The two offices Finance and the legislative 
analyst had a working agreement where they would 
work on items together—though they might take 
separate positions with respect to what they 
would recommend—it was just simpler for them to 
hear and discuss the item jointly And so I was 
included in those discussions 
From the beginning 9 
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From the beginning oh yes 

This was your introduction to the Committee on 
Ways and Means? 

Right this was my introduction to Ways and Means 
and Alan Post was very helpful Obviously I was 
going to be talking to him or his staff analysts 
a lot and so he made sure that I got to meet the 
people that would be handling various items on 
the budget 

They opened up everything I needed to know 
as quickly as they possibly could It was in 
thexr interest I suppose for me to know as much 
as possible because otherwise I wasn't very 
useful to them or to myself or to Jesse 

And so I learned I worked hard I mean long 
hours obviously But it was at that point when 
I began seeing the influence that budget 
appropriations have on everything 
On political outcomes? 

On political outcomes My own formulation of it 
is that ideas are superb but they don't mean 
anything unless they're funded 

[Laughter] Was this Jesse Unruh's belief as well? 
I think so Because I think the whole business 
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of government as an activist tool was Jesse’s 
contribution to me He really saw government as 
a way of doing and accomplishing something 
Did Jesse sit you down or map out what he hoped 
to accomplish in Ways and Means' 7 

Not so much that I don’t know how Jesse behaved 
with other people that worked for him before or 
after but with me he pretty much made a 
decision I guess that so long as I knew the 
structure of what had to be done 

The budget had to be produced And it had 
to be provided to the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee in a form that they could deal 
with A lot of that was already in the structure 
of how things were done anyhow Not anything 

that I had to invent or create I Just had to 

make sure that it happened and that I had some 
sense of his several priorities—the areas that 
he wanted to focus on in that coming legislative 
session—and beyond that to ask questions if 
anything arose or came up that I thought I 
couldn’t or wouldn’t be able to handle 

Separately he was already—in 1959— 
beginning to explore national Democratic politics 
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and national party candidates So the time that 
he had available to talk to me about committee 
work was a lot less than it had been the prior 
year when there was no national campaign on the 
horizon 

What I’m saying is that he had less and less 
time for the kind of thing that I had to do and 
luckily I tend to work pretty easily and well 
without direction once I know what needs to be 
done 

So you were m charge of the day-to-day Ways and 
Means work while Jesse was involved with national 
politics or other projects? 

Yes I saw to it that the materials that needed 
to be produced by the legislative analyst were in 
fact on schedule Obviously Alan Post had an 
interest in doing things on time too He didn't 
need me to tell him But I would walk by I 
would pick up the phone I'd see him someplace 
and we’d talk briefly about how things were 
going 

What was your impression of Alan Post at the 
time as an analyst'* How was his advice received 
in the California legislature? 
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I was always very impressed by Alan because I 
thought he was methodical I thought when he 
presented something it was very closely argued 
It started from a policy premise that wasn’t too 
violently different from what the committee 
wanted or what the chairman wanted 

He was not a radical in a sense of having a 
separate agenda of his own I guess in a sense 

he was a superb technician I don’t think that 

anybody ever thought that he deceived anyone and 
therefore it was easier to take what he said and 
rely on it than if you were uncertain about the 
quality of his advice 

I can't say that for other people Bob 
Harkness did not have a great reputation among 
the legislators They never knew for sure that 
what he was telling them might in fact [might] 
not be precisely what was at work And I think 
from the Department of Finance side—because I 
later learned more about that—it was not [the 
intent] to tell a lie so much as you didn’t have 
to tell all of the truth And so you kept 
something back and the legislature was acting 
with partial information Therefore it had a 
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distorted view of what was at work I mean the 
legislature had real trouble with that 
The Functions of the Committee Consultant and the 
Role of the University 

Was this the kind of thing Jesse was trying to 
address by getting more staff? 

Yes I think that's the other thing that 
happened That is the acquisition of the first 
staff member in a sense broke open a dam And 
from Jesse's perspective—and this we did talk 
about because this was a discussion that went on 
for many years not just [in] that early period— 
Jesse saw very early that the legislature needed 
tools if it was going to be a coequal branch of 
government Among the tools was expert advice 

You looked at the executive side of the 
government and what you discovered were very 
large resources available in terms of 
departmental staff and information and today 
very sophisticated techniques and equipment to 
produce information 

On the legislative side they were still in 
the quill stage They were still trying to figure 
out how to write those things in longhand What 
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Jesse wanted and got very quickly was staffing 
He went after it because he wanted the various 
committee chairmen to be well-informed The 
consultant began emerging as the chief of staff 
for that committee 

If you took on that job and you didn’t have 
your own resources internally then you had to 
find them externally in some fashion Much 
later Jesse and those people who followed me on 
the Ways and Means Committee and later when Jesse 
went on to the speakership they turned to the 
university as that source of power and 
information 

They used what they got from the various 
sources to pull it together in policy form 
They were going to what? To faculty members to 
think tanks on campus? 

Yes very much so 

Were they going to the UC [University of 
California] system or were they going to private 
universities? 

Almost exclusively UC 
At Berkeley? 

Almost exclusively UC and almost exclusively 
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Berkeley A lot of reasons It's convenient 
It's one hour away from Sacramento each way You 
can go to Berkeley or Berkeley can come to you 
The other campuses were slightly further away 
And Berkeley made itself available I mean it 
really opened up its doors as it were and lots 
of people got pulled into the activity 
Is this the way people like Gene Lee came into 
prominence? 

Yeah But Gene's contacts were not so much with 
the legislature and that's interesting as they 
were with the executive 

And if you think about the legislators if 
you think about Jesse's reasons specifically for 
wanting to increase the quality of the legislature 
he was doing it because he wanted to have policy 
initiatives that would confront and challenge the 
executive 

He did not think that the governor of the 
state of California was the only one who could or 
should propose legislation in major fields He 
thought the legislator could and should also 
The only way he could do that was If he had the 
quality staff that would in fact produce it 
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Gene’s interests were previously with the execu¬ 
tive and most of his friendships were with the 
executive 

For example [William] Billy Coblentz came 
to Sacramento and left his law practice in San 
Francisco Billy was later as you may know a 
regent of the University of California Gene and 
Bill had been old friends [Donald L ] Don 
Bradley who had run Brown's campaign was an old 
friend of Gene Lee's Gene's work tended to flow 
to the executive side 

Do you remember some of the academics that may 
have tended to gravitate more towards the 
legislative side'* 

Well I'll tell you one person who was 
instrumental in tying the legislature and the UC 
faculty together was [Seymour] Sy Farber who 
was then dean of the University Medical Extension 
at San Francisco I may have the title wrong 
But Sy was the person who was looked to most 
closely for access and as it turned out because 
legislators also have medical needs from time to 
time He provided quality medical references and 
referrals and people got well taken care of But 
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beyond that he knew who to call and where to 
call to get somebody that would be responsive 
Another important contact was Earl Bolton Bolton 
had been a vice president at USC and was then 
vice president of the University of California 
I'm not familiar with the whole wide-range 
of them I mentioned A1 Baxter earlier in 
another context Al who had been on the 
Berkeley campus under Clark Kerr and had now gone 
into a private consulting activity of his own 
also had access to some of the faculty members 
and brought attention to people that he knew 
about and made available as well his own 
expertise 

To the legislature? 

To the legislature yes 

To any particular type of legislation or any 
particular group of legislators that you can 
remember 7 

This is not in the same time period but I recall 
that Baxter did the studies that identified for 
the Department of Beaches and Parks how they 
should spend $150 million in bond money when a 
bond issue was to be passed This was prior to 
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the bond issue being put on the ballot but in 
preparation for it When it happens you’ve got 
to spend it and you’ve got to spend it well and 
Baxter provided a technique for doing so 
[Charles A ] Charlie De Turk was the 
Department of Beaches and Parks director at the 
time and he didn't take the initiative Because 
he didn't that initiative was taken outside of 
his department You could see what some of the 
problems were and you had to step in and do some¬ 
thing about them so this is what was done in 
this case I’m going ahead of the time period 
we’re discussing but I think that was one of the 
contributions that Jesse made at that early point 
in time and that was to give some sense of 
strength and stability to the legislative process 
The Budgetary Sessions 

Now you were there [as a consultant] for how 
many budgets? 

I just went through two I was only there a 
year I was there from July of 1959 through 
August of 1960 

Tell me about your first budgetary session What 
was your work like on Ways and Means? How did it 
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operate? 

The budget sessions are like almost nothing else 
that happens anywhere on the face of the earth I 
think all budget sessions whether they’re here 
or in England or anyplace else must be the same 
way 

The budget is an issue over which there is 
struggle and conflict From the minute it’s 
introduced till the minute it's passed and it 1 s 
hardly ever passed till the last absolute minute 
That is nobody comes to terms with that issue 
well in advance of deadlines because there's 
still a lot of negotiation going on 
Is that because it’s part everybody’s negotiation 
tactics to wait till the last minute? 

Well partly that and partly because unlike 
other situations there are an unlimited number 
of demands on a limited supply [of money] There 
are always more things that can be spent on than 
there is money to spend That’s universal So 

the problem is how do you sort out and how do 
you choose among those competing demands for a 
budget appropriation And everybody has a 
different view Depending on their strength in 
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the legislature or in the executive their view 
can be better than somebody else's view Which 
means that the process gets delayed and prolonged 
Now the format for the process is the same 
as for other committees You have budget 
hearings And they're scheduled according to 
major categories of expenditure and so you go 
through this process hearings [on] health 
education and the others 

The Composition of the Committee on Ways and 
Means 

VASQUEZ Before we get into hearings let me ask you what 
your impressions were at the time of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee' 7 As many of them 
as you can remember 

LUEVANO Well I said earlier that X thought World War II 
was a significant watershed for the legislature 
at least in California I guess the change was 
displayed as much in the Ways and Means Committee 
as anywhere else 

[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

LUEVANO In the Ways and Means Committee you had members 
who had been there for a very long time like 
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[Assemblyman] Carley [V ] Porter [Assemblyman 
Augustus F ] Gus Hawkins [Assemblyman Lloyd W ] 
Lawrey [Assemblyman] Frank [P ] Belotti and 
well some of the older members And then you 
had the younger members like [Assemblyman Thomas 
M ] Tom Rees and [Assemblyman William A ] Billy 
Munnell Jesse Unruh [Assemblyman] Tom Bane 
[Assemblyman] Carlos Bee though I guess he was 
in the middle-aged bracket Jesse was a superb 
negotiator and had a keen sense of what people 
wanted 

But did he already have a group around him at 
this time? 

Yes Yeah 

A definable group 9 Who were they? 

Yeah I think Tom Rees was certainly among 
them [Assemblyman Jerome R ] Waldie when Jerry 
came into the legislature 

Was Munnell a carry-over from a previous period 9 
Unruh's Chairmanship Qualities 
Well Billy had been there before I believe 
before Jesse came in but they aligned very 
quickly and very early Bill went on the bench 
shortly afterwards He didn’t stay there too 
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long But this was the group that kind of 
clustered around Jesse about three or four 
people at the beginning 

Jesse f s chairmanship his running of that 
committee was like a conductor playing an 
orchestra It was really superb The flutes 
would come in at the right time the violins 
would play in the background and so on And 
everybody understood that I mean there was a 
great sense of 'If I don't have the votes then 
I will do what needs to be done and Jesse was a 
superb vote counter 

He knew what everybody wanted long before 
they ever wanted it because he spent a lot of 
time with individuals He really learned who 
they were and what they were what they wanted 
how they wanted it when they wanted it and he'd 
furnish what they wanted and then some of it he 
couldn't 

Was this in addition to legislative matters' 7 Did 
this ever involve personal matters? 

I don't know about personal things but probably 
campaign funds certainly That was the era when 
he began raising money on behalf of Democratic 
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candidates and of the Lester [J ] Velie article 
in Collier 1 s Magazine about "Assemblyman X and 
of the quote on '[Money is] the mother's milk of 
politics which was Jesse's and he clearly had 
begun accumulating support I mean financial 
support for candidates and that gave him 
leverage also 1 

Democratic Partisanship in the Period 
How did his very marked partisanship Democratic 
partisanship play in Sacramento when people for 
generations had been used to the nonpartisanship 
or "bipartisanship " as Republicans especially 
like to call the modus operand!? 

I think in the public debate you know the kind 
of press debate— 

In public discourse? 

Yeah it didn't play well It seemed divisive 
It seemed confrontational It seemed somehow 
like it was going to stall a fair amount of 
activity Looking at it from Jesse's point of 


1 Unruh was quoted in the August 1960 issue of 
Reader's Digest Velie's article in Colliers Magazine 
appeared in the August 13 1949 issue and dealt with Arthur 

Samish the well-known lobbyist 
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view and from the Democratic party 1 s point of 
view the Democrats had never had that kind of 
opportunity before This state had been pretty 
much run by Republicans for many many years 
before that 

It was a time when the Democrats were 
beginning to flex their muscles because they were 
in fact developing vote strength And I think 
Jesse took that step as did others because he 
thought it was the right thing to do if you were 
going to build a party Secondly he was careful 
to pick and choose his Republicans when he wanted 
cross-party support There were Republican votes 

on lots of these measures because Jesse would 
know which ones would go and which ones would 
not and he understood when they didn't 

So when you got the confrontation there 
were always several Republicans who would fall in 
with the Democratic vote so it was never one¬ 
sided The margins were never tiny 
As I understand it he always counted on he 
depended in fact on certain Republicans to go 
his way 

Yes it got to the point where Jesse in committee 
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hearings would look at the audience in the 
hearing room at the members of the committee who 
were attending and he'd say "All those in favor 
of the motion please say aye " And you'd hear 
the ayes And he'd say The motion having heard 
the ayes nobody opposing motion passes He 
didn't even bother taking the no vote I often 
wondered about that in the beginning not having 
gone through this process myself and then I 
realized if the no vote were counted it would 
still be less than the yes vote so he wasn't 
going to waste the time And the members 
accepted that It was just "sure The audience 
must have wondered what was going on Probably 
did And it was always [seen] as autocratic 
which it is on its face but it was also a 
reality And that is that he had the votes 
Including Republicans such as [Assemblyman] 

Milton Marks [Assemblyman] Bruce Sumner some¬ 
times Frank [P ] Bellotti and sometimes 
[Assemblyman] Glenn [E ] Coolidge 
A very pragmatic approach? 

Yes He had the votes or he wouldn't say 


that And if he didn't have the votes he 
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probably wouldn't call it up for a vote 
In the 1959 budget session what were the main 
issues that Jesse and the [Committee on] Ways and 
Means were concerned with? 

My recollection is of two things though there 
were others too One of them was that the state 
of California and specifically Squaw Valley had 
been chosen as the site of the [1960] Winter 
Olympics And the organizing committee which was 
directed by Prentis Cobb Hale of San Francisco 
was trying to get the state legislature to 
provide some money I was the consultant of the 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee at that point 
By the way was there more than you 7 Were you 
the only one? 

I was the only one Before I left however 
there was an intern assigned to the committee 
and the intern if I remember correctly was paid 
for by the Ford Foundation but the program was 
established in Berkeley and I think under Gene 
Lee I think Gene was the first director of the 
Legislative Intern Program 

Is this the intern program [Assemblyman] Allen 
Miller helped establish? 
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Funding the 1960 Olympic Games 

I don’t know I’m not too clear but they did 
assign an intern So we had an intern for about 
half of the time period that I was there 

The Winter Olympics were coming and there 
was a request for a budget appropriation for the 
Winter Olympics 

There was already going to be accelerated 
spending on highway construction to get Highway 
80 widened in order to take what were thought 
were going to be the huge crowds going to the 
events And the private fund-raising I guess 
was not going as well as it should be and they 
were looking for additional money 

I remember that Jesse was very uneasy and 
reluctant to do that To see that the money in 
fact flowed On the other hand the governor 
and the governor's office specifically [Frederick 
G ] Fred Dutton wanted money included in the 
budget I went up and met with [Alexander] Alex 
Cushing who was the owner of Squaw Valley--owned 
it then owns it now—and who had promoted the 
Olympics originally [He] eventually was dropped 
from the planning process He owned the property 
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once described as Home Base ^ which was true 

But I went up to see him to learn more about 
the Olympics I did a lot of investigation on my 
own and eventually we held up the appropriation 
for a short while until Jesse got some assurances 
that those facilities would in fact be useful 
after the Olympics Because you spend a lot of 
public money for a ten-day event 
What kind of money were you talking about? 

State money probably not more than three or four 
million dollars which seems quite small But 
that's direct money and does not include the 
highway acceleration [costs] There are a lot of 
ways that you can support something without 
having it explicitly dedicated to the event or 
the activity But that was one of the items that 
was going through 

The Trade in Legislative Negotiations 
You mentioned that Jesse held up appropriations— 
that is the Committee [on Ways and Means] I 
would imagine that Unruh had something to do with 


resort 


1 "Home Base" refers to the lodge area of the ski 
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that holding up appropriations until they could 
get certain assurances Is that indicative of 
the way that legislative leverage was used in 
sort of a negative way to achieve positive 
results' 7 

I think so I think if you use the concept of 
trading in finding a quid for a quo what you're 
looking for I think is the other person's 
quid And it varies It's not always the same 
If in this process you have time running 
out—and you know that time is an element—and 
you stop something dead in its tracks it works 
against the person that wants it by the deadline 
The concessions that may be made may grow as it 
gets closer and closer to the deadline 
In direct proportion to knowing how long you can 
hold out? 

Yes If you know what it is you want you do 
that and take a calculated risk that the whole 
thing may fall apart in the end either one 
person doesn't get what he or she wants or the 
other person doesn't get what he or she wants 
Neither side gets anything The real legislator 
—"real" in the sense that I think legislation is 
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based on compromise and having a sense of timing 
of when to move and when to move back—will know 
when to maximize his own return or her own 
return The other party is obviously trying to 
do that as well With a thing like the Olympics 
they have to be held on a given specific day 
So timing good information or intelligence 
about what the other side wants become essential 
ingredients for success? 

I think that’s one of the reasons why the legis¬ 
lative process relies so much on the amiable 
constant close conversation Legislators good 
legislators it seems to me spend a lot of time 
talking to each other And one reason they do is 
because bit by bit by bit they begin building 
profiles of the other person And those profiles 
are what they’re going to use at a later point in 
time when they're negotiating If you know that 
X has always wanted more than anything else a 
fishing pier named after himself or herself you 
may have that fishing pier available in your back 
pocket when the time comes 

You were close enough to the workings of Ways and 
Means to have seen the styles of operation Can 
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you give me an example of a particular trade-off 
that you saw take place from beginning to end? 
Involving Jesse Unruh or anybody else'’ 

I think there's hardly anybody in the legislature 
or maybe in politics who is not ambitious Each 
elective office is only a step toward the next 
elective office and the only question is 
"What's the next elective office? Jesse used to 
say Stay loose and swing at the big pitch ' 
[Laughter] 

You know he didn't know which office might come 
up next 

Is that the advice he gave his younger colleagues’’ 
Yes Stay loose and swing at the big pitch 
Sometimes people adopt very aggressive 
confrontational styles [Assemblyman Philip A ] 
Phil Burton didn't know any other style except to 
shout and scream at people 
[Laughter] 

I mean he really tried to terrorize everyone on 
the other side Other people worked much more 
smoothly and softly and accomplished what they 
wanted You can weigh for yourself which people 
accomplish what under what styles 
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On the Ways and Means Committee because it 
was the kind of committee it was it was a 
launching platform for the [Committee on the] 
Judiciary—for those people who wanted to get off 
that committee and onto the bench—Bill Munnell 
and [Assemblyman Thomas J ] Tom MacBride were 
members of that committee He [Munnell] became a 
federal court judge in Sacramento—still is I 
mean he’s retired by now Or [if you] wanted to 
move into leadership positions at a later point 
if there was a change in party structure or if 
the speaker should change for example 

People who had an idealistic point of view 
because they thought all needy children should be 
clothed and housed and, therefore that was what 
they were going to do didn't care how long it 
took to get things done They were going to do 
it because their interest wasn’t so much in 
becoming something in the legislature but 
getting those pieces of legislation through 

Regardless of the reasons why people were 
there or were moving on the techniques were 
[aimed at] accomplishing something They were 
pretty much the same for everybody You've got 
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to have something to give to somebody else 

Every legislator has a vote So you know 
you've got that You can only give it away once 
Some people however get in trouble by giving it 
away more than once and that does bear on your 
ability to do something later because you can't 
be trusted 

What do you think is the essence of political 
capital? Your word? Your effectiveness? Your 
supporters? 

In this state the state assembly has eighty 
members the state senate has forty Any forty- 
one votes in the state assembly will get you a 
bill that requires a majority vote Any twenty- 
one votes in the senate will get you what you 
need for your bill on the senate side Any 
twenty-one Any forty-one And those combina¬ 
tions change When you understand that it may 
mean that someone you've never talked to in your 
life because you hate his guts will show up in 
the forty-one so for that particular proposi¬ 
tion he is your friend And it's that vote 
shifting and counting that goes on endlessly 

The very good politicians and legislators 
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Burton Unruh [State Senator] George Miller 
[Jr ] over on the senate side know when the 
votes have gotten to forty-one and if they*re 
smart they’ll keep going until they've got a 
cushion Because somebody may decide to change 
their mind and be sick on that day and you don't 
want that to happen to you—to be short on a vote 
count It's the ability to be able to tell when 
you've got the forty-one and you've now got to 
work up to your forty-five forty-six forty- 
seven whatever you think you need as an 
insurance that makes the difference between good 
practitioners and mediocre or poor practitioners 
Because they don't know how to count or they 
don't know how to hold onto the votes or they 
don't know how to trade or they don't know how 
to do some part of that process 
So then all the genius in drafting up earth- 
shaking legislation doesn't amount to a hill of 
beans if you don't know how to move it through 
this political maze? Is that it? 

Oh absolutely I think the drafting is 
certainly important—not unimportant--but it's 
not the end of the process It's the beginning 
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of the process By definition all those pieces 
of legislation that get introduced have to go 
through a hearing process and that *s for a 
purpose 

Depending on the way the votes are lining 
up you may get opposition to something and it 
has votes that are supporting that opposition so 
you’re going to have to make the concessions to 
deal with that--those changes that the opposition 
wants 

What that means is that a perfectly designed 
piece of work is now beginning to look a little 
bit more ramshackle maybe It's not coming out 
precisely the way you want it but those are 
judgments that people have to make sometimes 
That is I don't want to get this bill passed if 
it's going to get changed ' That’s a brutal way 
to decide something but I know about instances 
where people just said 'Down the tube it goes 
because I'm not changing it 
And what? Wait for a future session? 

Wait for another session Wait for change in the 
composition of the legislature Wait for the 
public to really rise up in arms and say they 
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can't stand that 

Or wait for the composition of the committee to 
change 9 

Yes time See how the changes take place 
Were there any particular pieces of legislation 
or budget requests when you were there that had 
to be postponed because they were ahead of their 
time? 

I can't recall I was thinking more of federal 
examples I'm aware of but it clearly happens 
And it's part of the process That's what the 
legislative process is about It is about trying 
to get consent on a given piece of language at a 
particular point in time by a given deadline 

When the legislature closes its doors it's 
too late for anything else to happen Every 
author of a bill is basically steering his piece 
of legislation through a process that he or she 
understands and is trying to get the alignments 
right so that they can move it I've got the 
forty-one votes or the forty-seven whatever the 
numbers are and I'm ready to go Let's get it 
to a vote before they disappear Before the 
environment changes World War III may come and 
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suddenly what you were suggesting doesn’t make 
any sense at all And you lose it On the other 
hand with World War III who cares what happens 9 
But something dramatic on the outside may 
affect it You never know what’s going to happen 
that's dramatic and affects some piece of work 
that you're doing internally 
Knowing When You Have Won 

What was most impressive to you in your first 
budgetary session about the budgetary process 9 
What was shocking to you or what was illuminating 
to you 9 

Illuminating Slightly shocking That is how 
on some pieces of the budget process for 
example—this is true in legislation besides the 
budget process—how sometimes the proponents of a 
position either don't understand when they've won 
their position and continue asserting it and run 
the risk of losing their position I remember a 
number of instances where Jesse leaned over the 
railing and said You've won Leave it alone " 
He was basically saying You keep on 
talking you're going to lose some of these votes 
and we're going to have trouble because we're 
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not going to carry this thing " 

When do you know? When should you know? Maybe 
that's a better way of asking the question 
If you f re sitting down in the witness chair and 
you 1 re talking to a legislative committee you’d 
better watch the chairman You’d better watch if 
there’s an assistant or an aide if one of them 
leaves the room You can tell when people begin 
to get fidgety getting up and leaving or 
conversations start at the table and they’re not 
paying attention to you anymore They're talking 
to each other because they’re onto something 
else They're making arrangements for the next 
piece of legislation Or somebody’s nomination 
or a judicial candidacy Or are they going to 
support X for president 9 Or whatever the politi¬ 
cal issues that they're concerned with At that 
point you've already gotten your bill Or 
whatever it may be 

You’re over the hill one way or the other? 

You’ve done it And if you're sensitive to that 
if you get some sense of it you'll alter your 
presentation to fit that Say Let’s get out of 
here Let's get that vote so I can get my bill 
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out And let' s go on " You know "I've won’' 

The trouble with that process from the 
unsophisticated presenter's side is that the 
presenter often wants to make a statement and put 
it on the record because that presenter is trying 
to affect something at home [He] wants to be 
able to say or prove "I really hammered that 
committee and I forced it to give us what we 
wanted I'm the one you want to reelect next 
year for this position " 

Even though that committee may have already had 
that in the hopper or passed before they even 
walked in 7 

Anticipating Legislative Trends 

Yes Where it's already done The fact is that 
for legislation very little gets done on the 
spot There may be some dramatic things that 
sometimes happen that cause votes to congeal or 
unglue on the spot But most often if you are 
pushing legislation either if you're working on 
behalf of a piece of legislation or you're 
working against a piece of legislation--either 
way—you know that the issue is going to arise 
long before it ever shows up in bill form 
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I haven't done it recently but I'll bet you 
if I spent a couple of days I could tell you 
what's going to be on the legislative agenda for 
the next year and the year after Partly because 
there are committee hearings Partly because 
there are reports Partly because there's a 
ground swell of activity going on in the state of 
California You can read the signs 

If you know that and you know what your 
position is going to be—that is in general 
terms—you will start working on that today You 
will not wait until the bill is introduced a year 
and a half two years from now You will start 
today And what you will do is you will begin 
first of all making visits to the legislators 
one by one 

[According to] whose votes you're going to need? 
Whose votes you're going to need And for those 
that you are not going to need who you're in 
fact being opposed by You may not want to go to 
those first If you know who they are But you 
want to go to them partly because you want to 
find out what they're thinking and why they're 
thinking it You want them to know what you're 
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thinking because you 1 re trying to find a crack 
You’re trying to find if there is a way in which 
this piece of legislation could be amended 
altered shaped that would in fact appeal to X 
who has this reservation about what’s going on 
right now 

And perhaps at the same time, find out what they 
want 9 

Sure And you do that by starting early You 
start very early 

Were people that sophisticated that foresighted 
at the time? 

I think so yes Because it's not a hard lesson 
to learn And if your livelihood is wrapped up 
in it you tend to learn it rather early 
otherwise your livelihood goes down the drain 
That is you’re not very successful 

If you’re an elected legislator for 
example you know that because you’ve got to 
come back [Assemblyman Robert W ] Bobby Crown 
used to say 'I think policy-making is a wonderful 
thing But first you’ve got to be elected ” 

Well he was making a very simple statement 
It's a little like financing good policy First 
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you have to be there in order to make that piece 
of legislation come true you’ve got to get it 
funded if it requires that 

But for legislators for lobbyists for 
executive-branch people for observers you 
really want to watch the ebb and flow Long 
before legislation takes place And as you can 
tell from what I'm saying a lot of it takes 
place in very casual circumstances There are no 
public hearings It may be lunch It may be 
dinner Maybe a fishing trip 
Or bar'* 

It may be a bar It may be a trip to a state 
fair It could be anything The circumstances 
change all the time and people are in a sense 
feeling each other out and raising propositions 
to get ready for those pieces of legislation 
So it’s a day-by-day hour-by-hour constant? 
Keeping your fingers on the political pulse? 

Yes You have to work at it You work at it all 
the time And if you're sensitive to that it is 
not impossible to learn It takes time But 
it's not impossible to learn 

Does your capacity to do that as an individual 
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legislator, become more effective magnified if 
you have an affinity group a clique around you? 
Yes yes I started earlier by saying that every 
legislator has a vote That's a trade 
potential Every legislator also has one or more 
constituencies And that constituency may be 
useful to him or her but it's even more useful 
to him or her if it can also affect someone 
else Someone else a member of the state 
assembly for example whom you need for your 
piece of legislation which this group say also 
supports This affinity group who can affect 
the other legislator will help a great deal If 
the premise is that first you have to be elected— 
that's one thing that every legislator is 
conscious of First I have to be elected —if 
somebody can affect that then they want to pay 
attention to the persons that can affect that 
Whether they're financial people or precinct 
workers or any constellation of organized 
people they'll have an impact But they have to 
express it They have to be able to state what 
it is that they want and back it up 

The idle thing will be seen through quickly 
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enough If you threaten, for example as some 
people do and you can't carry out the threat 
then it's really wasted-effort energy and it 
really doesn't work out very well Some people 
don't react very well to threats You have to 
make judgments about that too You shouldn't 
threaten people who do not respond to threats 
And threats are not really a good technique 
anyhow I think 

You say Here's what I'm going to do 
You're not threatening You're just stating a 
fact "I'm going to do this and I really need 
your help Or I need your vote ' But you 
don't get to that point usually until you go back 
to what I said at the beginning if you've gone 
through a long process of—or tried to This is 
mostly on major legislation With several 
thousand bills you're not going to be able to do 
that on every little piece of legislation But 
if you've got [important] legislation then it's 
a process you're going to have to go through 
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The Importance of Public Hearings and Political 
Compromise 

As someone who saw the public face of the Ways 
and Means Committee but [who] was also able to 
see some of the behind-the-scenes workings that 
you’ve been outlining what is the value not 
only to the individual legislator but to good 
government of budgetary hearings 7 
Well I would define good government first as 
that which gets passed This may not seem very 
good or very desirable but I consider the legis¬ 
lative process to be a good process It may have 
some degree of venality It may have some degree 
of greed It may have a lot of base elements in 
it but essentially the process Is the same for 
everyone 

You have to get the forty-one votes and you 
can get those forty-one votes without being 
venal You can do that So what comes out is 
called the democratic process 

Good I f ve had lots of great legislation I 
think should have been passed but didn’t I 
would consider my legislation good legislation 
But I would also understand that if I proposed 
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it or if we shaped a bill that it might not 
come out precisely the way it went in It might 
come out differently when it emerged I think 
the legislator understands this and I know that 
when they don't they usually don't survive too 
long 

Somewhat later than the time period we're 
talking about there was an assemblyman from 
Santa Clara County [Assemblyman William F ] 

Bill Stanton was a graduate of the University of 
California Berkeley who got a Ph D in economics 
and a law degree—during the same graduation 
exercises Bill eventually taught at UCLA m the 
economics department and then left He went into 
private law practice ran for the state legisla¬ 
ture and lasted one term 
Why was that? 

Well Bill was a very bright man in the 
intellectual cerebral sense not very bright in 
the sense of understanding human beings and human 
relationships He antagonized a fair number of 
people in the state legislature while he was in 
the assembly He did not have an outstanding 
career as an assemblyman I don't think [he had] 
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a great deal [of legislation] passed, yet he had 
one vote Everybody had one vote He had the 
same number of votes as everybody else 

He had a district that was heavily Democratic 
and therefore favorable to him Clearly he also 
antagonized a fair number of people in his own 
district [Laughter] because they didn't return 
him What he was doing at home I don't know 
But I watched him on the floor He and I were 
friends and I kept thinking "God you're killing 
yourself 

What kinds of things did he do that were so self- 
destructive? 

He would insult people but insult people with 
that sense of— That's a fundamental belief I 
have that you are an idiot It's not like I do 
it in the fit of anger and tomorrow we can sit 
down and have a drink 

A sense of superiority that he projected perhaps? 
Superiority yes Arrogance An intellectual 
arrogance that nobody likes Even if you accept 
the idea that intellectually that person has a 
lot more candlepower than you might have you 
still don't like being told Or having it thrown 
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at you And Bill did a fair amount of that So 
he in essence, fought himself That is he 
diluted his effectiveness by setting up barriers 
so that people couldn’t work with him 

If the process is basically a compromise 
process which I think it is then you’re not 
going to get too far if people can’t compromise 
with you or you can't compromise with them 
You're just not going to You won't understand 
the process ultimately And I think that's what 
happens 

Luckily that didn't happen—at least in my 
experience—it didn't happen too often There 
weren't too many of those Phil [Burton] had his 
constituency in the social welfare field And 
they knew it and he knew it and he was tough 
I mean he wouldn’t let go When he went to 
fight for them he fought tooth and nail but he 
was fighting for two things He had a safe 
district in San Francisco he wasn't worried 
about that He was also building a power base in 
San Francisco that was known as the 1 Burton 
Machine later He did that well 

He counted superbly He knew details about 
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his district and details about everything But 

he was arrogant in a sense of trying to terrorize 

you He would demand things of you 

Across the board? Did it matter to whom he was 

talking? 

No [Health Education and Welfare Secretary 
Joseph] Joe Califano once told me Burton had 
called him and told him exactly what he should do 
in a particular appointment And I said. 

Welcome to the club " 

At least he didn’t discriminate is that right? 

No he didn’t care who he was talking to 
We were talking earlier about public hearings 
and the value of these for I used the words 
good government ” and I think that * s sort of 
where we digressed What do you think was the 
value or ^is there a value to those [hearings]? 

Oh I think there is a value I think there’s a 
value 

You said a while ago that only occasionally does 
change happen on the spot But can they make a 
difference? 

Yes I think they do There are hearings of 
various kinds My answer had to do with hearings 
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when a piece of legislation was about to be acted 
upon 

I was really being more specific Hearings 
around budgetary matters 

The way the budget gets produced is basically at 
the governor’s initiative And the governor 1 s 
initiative is always without exception based on 
the governor *s need for reelection or election 
of persons of his or her party That's the 
premise The judgments that get made as to what 
goes into that budget then have to flow out of 
that set of conditions 

Governors vary I suppose on whom they 
listen to for what they should include and what 
will make a difference That’s how the budget 
gets formed initially by the technicians in the 
various departments Health Education Motor 
Vehicles Employment--the others When it 
finally gets into the legislative hands which is 
a different part of the process it is available 
to a much more public display That doesn’t mean 
that the governor hasn’t also sought opinion and 
insights [from] the constituencies that are 


affected 
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For example mental health used to have a 
very large constituency in this state and they 
were forever badgering the governor to add more 
money for various kinds of mental health 
programs Sometimes successfully sometimes 
not When it moves over to the state legislature 
the two houses the two committees the 
constituencies haven’t changed they're still the 
same constituencies but they now have a different 
forum before which they can appear and try to 
influence 

The trouble with the process in this for 
them is that they're talking programmatic or 
policy issues and the legislature may be doing 
that also But at the same time there is almost 
always a contest or a conflict between the 
legislature and the executive Almost always 
even when it's the same party Because there are 
political ambitions on both sides and those 
political ambitions can only get reflected in 
some public way The budget is one of the public 
ways in which it can be reflected 

The contest between the executive and legis¬ 
lature may influence a programmatic decision in a 
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way that the programmatic person doesn't 
understand because the legislator wants to be a 
judge wants to be supervisor of a particular 
county wants to be on the cabinet of the next 
president or whatever the explanations may be 
And those elements are always playing a part in 
this process and so the hearing process which 
is on the face of it a rational process in which 
argument is supposed to prevail is confronted by 
another rational process called power or the 
access to power the superiority of power and it 
too has to play a part in this 

If you know that then you want to be 
sensitive to those issues because they'11 have 
an effect on you And that does happen Legis¬ 
lators sometimes dump pieces of legislation 
because they've had a brutal exchange with the 
executive or with a particular director I 
mean you've probably seen instances where X an 
executive staff person or director had his or 
her salary taken out of the budget completely 
God what that tells you is that that person did 
not get along with someone or a group of someones 
in the state legislature and they're taking it 
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out that way There goes your job I mean that 
happens 

But the hearing process has another 
dimension And that is it has an educational 
function Sometimes you have hearings for the 
specific purpose of educating the public on an 
issue in which the public has not yet expressed 
any open sentiment or belief or feeling 
Would you do this for an issue that you may not 
intend to win this term? Maybe laying the 
groundwork for another term? 

Right right It's preparation When I was in 
the Assembly Ways and Means Committee we had 
what were called interim hearings throughout the 
state of California on beaches and parks 
Was this [regarding] the spending of the 
tidelands [oil] revenue? 

At that point the tidelands money had not yet 
been declared a special fund for the beaches and 
parks system They were still general fund money 
They were still going into the general fund? 

Yeah at that point they were still a part of 
the general fund But one thing I should come 
back to involving Jesse Unruh, is that because 
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Jesse was from Texas he had such a fondness for 
the ocean I mean that's my only explanation I 
don't know But except for me and I was born 
in California, I don't know anybody else who 
loved the Pacific Ocean the way he did 

I know that he and Virginia had a house on 
the beach all summer long year after year after 
year The house that Jesse had when he died is 
down by on the Marina looking out over a little 
bit of the ocean 

Well what this meant in public policy 
terms was that Jesse was committed to the notion 
of expanding the beach system so that there would 
be more of it available for the public At one 
time looking at the pattern of ownership along 
the coast—and much of it's in private hands as 
you probably know I mean it's pretty clear in 
Southern California—he once suggested to me and 
probably publicly in other places that maybe the 
state should buy every piece of privately held 
land because it really belonged to the people 
It shouldn't belong to a single person or group 
of persons It should belong to everyone 
Because you can't build a Pacific Ocean somewhere 
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in the Mojave Desert You can't duplicate it 
It's not something that you can construct for 
yourself And in a sense there's nothing wrong 
with owning land when you have a view of it but 
the beach access should be free for the public 
So then these hearings also serve for 
educational purposes 

These hearings were intended to open up the 
discussion and the debate on where how much at 
what rate of speed and under what conditions 
As I say we had public hearings up and down the 
coast on the beaches and parks Partly for the 
purposes of educating and partly because we were 
going to come in and ask for money for a bond 
issue The public had to be informed of why that 
might happen So you do it for that reason 
Separately putting aside the bond issue question 
you might have a much more immediate issue like 
the corrections system some deficiency in it 
And you want the public to support you on some 
measure that you want to take 
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The Budgetary Process in California Politics 
The last time we spoke you were outlining some 
of the ways people can bring political influence 
to bear and how the influence one can muster 
depends on the process or structure one is 
involved in Let me ask you this question 
Considering the budgetary process--and I’ll 
outline it in just a couple of seconds—how were 
you able to cast or rather guide the efforts 
that your chairman of your committee wanted 
priorities put on given the kind of tension 
that as I understand already was beginning to 
manifest itself between Mr Unruh and the 
executive Governor Brown? 

The budgetary process [now goes] something 
like this The fiscal year of course begins 
July 1 By September 15 executive departments 
send their budget requests for the coming fiscal 
year to the Department of Finance [In] the 
months of October and November the Department of 
Finance holds hearings on requests received from 
throughout the state bureaucracy [During] 
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November and December you usually have the 
governor and the director of finance give the 
legislative analyst a confidential preview of 
budget items as I understand it 

During the month of December the governor’s 
budget is sent to the printer January 10 I 
believe is the deadline The governor presents 
the budget to the state legislature And then in 
January and February the analyst prepares an 
analysis of the governor’s budget In March and 
May the Assembly Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Senate Committee on Finance review the budget 
and respond to points raised by the legislative 
analyst On May 15 the Department of Finance 
submits revised revenue projections for the 
following fiscal year and then May and June is 
usually when floor and conference committee 
action on the budget bill takes place 

Of course June 15 is the constitutional 
deadline for legislative passage of the budget 
bill but in recent years that has rarely been 
met The constitutional deadline for the 
governor’s signature on the budget bill is June 
30 or the end of the fiscal year Then the 
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process begins again 

Was that pretty much the system that you 
followed or that was followed when you were on 
Ways and Means? 

Yeah except for some changes that have been made 
because of statutory enactments mostly to 
reflect changes in government structure The 
creation for example of the state agencies as 
opposed to the old departmental system that took 
place in the sixties Changes of that kind 

I think the process pretty much works the 
same way year in and year out It's basically 
an exercise of technicians As I may have said 
earlier [it is] a political process because on 
the one side the governor usually is trying to 
establish a public view of what it is he or she 
represents and in the cases of governors who 
wish to run for reelection that 1 s a very 
important consideration 

[You mentioned] last time we talked that that 
was the primary consideration 

Oh I think so Yeah I think so When I think 
of the term "good government for example it's 
when that happy circumstance occurs that a 
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governor proposes and supports and fights for 
those measures that the public in fact has been 
asking for and wants more of I guess that's 
what's called good government where the two 
things coincide 

I doubt very much whether they ever do not 
coincide except in the gray areas There's a 
fixed amount of money There's almost an 
unlimited number of claimants on that money 
Particularly in a state like California in the 
sixties where the economy was rather strong and 
revenues were rather high generally 
Expectations were high? 

Expectations were high And the expectations 
outran the revenue always did always did What 
happened when that contest got to the legislative 
process is that somewhat the same things were at 
work Legislatures by definition occupy smaller 
territory political divisions legislative 
districts and therefore their view of life has 
to be more narrow and much more detailed according 
to their own constituencies So only when 
somebody has power--like the Speaker of the 
Assembly or the President Pro-tem of the Senate 
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or the chairmen of the various finance 
committees. Ways and Means committees or 
powerful chairmen for other reasons—can they 
exert some influence over the pieces of the 
budget process 

What’s likely to happen is that the 
influence they*11 exert will be on single items 
like the construction of a new bridge or the 
development of a new university campus or the 
speeding up of something that was already 
planned which is also important [When] it’s 
some two years ahead of when it was scheduled 
that’s an achievement Very rarely is there a 
sharp shaking up of the budget and new items 
inconsistent with the governor's wishes intro¬ 
duced There may be but very rarely I mean 
those things have to be worked out long before 
the budget process gets into the pipeline 

The one thing that may make a difference 
generally is an emergency or a disaster where 
no one can foresee that’s going to happen Now 
the budget process has to reflect the fact that 
there’s been a major fire in Los Angeles or a 
flood in northern California or an earthquake in 
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central California or something of that kind, or 
a med fly as everybody knows Suddenly you get 
an appropriation introduced and added to the 
departmental budget that is responsible for that 
activity Or if you had civil disorder during a 
budget process you probably would get money for 
troops and health facilities and whatever else 
might be needed 

In the time period that I was with Ways and 
Means nothing of that kind happened and looking 
back on it it was somewhat of an orderly 
process Not that there wasn’t a contest or 
contention but I would characterize the contest 
or contentions somewhere around the edges as 
marginal Basically, the laying of foundations 
on the part of legislators like Jesse for later 
activity that is educating fellow members 
educating the public putting the governor on 
notice of a direction that he intended to go in 

I mentioned I believe once before the 
beach and park interest that Jesse had I think 
all of his life and it was an important emotion¬ 
al psychological, and political interest As it 
turned out you could call it good government 
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because most people in this state would like to 
see more beach and park activity because they 
like to use the beaches Particularly when 
populations get larger and there's less frontage 
The time that you served as an analyst at Ways 
and Means was also a time when the legislature 
was becoming overall more independent 
Yes 

Not moving away from or in confrontation 
necessarily with the executive branch but more 
independent In that independence I would 
imagine that there were incidents where pet 
projects worked their way into budgetary politics 
of various legislators that may have at times 
[been] at odds with executive wishes or executive 
priorities What kinds of pressure could the 
executive branch bring to bear on Ways and Means 
to facilitate getting what it wanted 7 
The governor then Pat Brown and I suppose 
governors since then always have the ability to 
call legislators and ask them to drop in for a 
conversation Now you have to keep in mind that 
staff members are very rarely invited to be part 
of those conversations so you only know what 
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happened after the fact if it's told to you and 
hopefully told to you rather quickly so that 
memories won’t be dim 

But that happens and the leadership Jesse 
Unruh included certainly got called in [to] the 
governor's office from time to time because 
they'd go through some portion of the budget that 
was moving too slowly or on which there was 
opposition mounting either from the public or 
by legislators who were in a position to affect 
the outcome The governor was just putting 
people on notice as to what he wanted to 
accomplish out of that process 

I don't know that in those exchanges 
anybody ever makes any threats but a governor is 
always in a position in the state of California 
to exercise [the] line-item veto and that means 
that your project may disappear from the budget 
if you didn't fall into line 
Do you think that line-item veto has been a 
significant weapon in the hands of the executive? 
Oh I think so I think so It probably has a 
much more valid basis than the one I've just 
suggested because people do Legislators 
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do add to the budget as time goes on and the 
thing becomes more and more inflated It's very 
clear that you*re never going to get that much 
appropriated because there's not that much 
revenue available to pay for it With responsi¬ 
ble leadership on the senate and the assembly 
side that doesn't get outrageous But it may 
very well get larger than necessary It then 
becomes the governor's role to begin slicing away 
and using that power that he has available to 
delete 

But that's later in the process 

But that's also a lever Well that's at the 

end Yeah that's at the end 

During the [early] budgetary process what kinds 
of pressures did you experience that the 
executive could bring to bear? 

I don't know that I was very conscious of very 
many direct ones to be honest with you I don't 
know that I sensed any specific governor's 
pressures I mean I know what those are but 
not because they happened to me when I was at 
Ways and Means during that time period 

I do know what a governor can do He can 
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hold up judicial appointments for example until 
you are ready to do something He can delay a 
lot of activity in your district until you*re 
ready to do something He can fail to appoint 
your friend to a committee or a commission until 
you're ready to do something I mean there are 
a lot of [things] He [may] not endorse you in 
your next campaign if he feels inclined He can 
run an opponent against you if he feels inclined 
I mean a governor has a lot of leverage usually 
because he is the governor and attracts a lot of 
financial support and political support and if 
he's good at the political process he in fact 
will use all that leverage 

What are some of the ways that members of Ways 
and Means and especially the chair of Ways and 
Means can use his leverage on the governor? 

Well it's less It's less by definition 
because of the roles and I guess that's one of 
the contests that Jesse developed with Pat Brown 
in the attempt to make the assembly specifically 
but the legislature generally a coequal with the 
executive department If it's not coequal in the 
sense of equal staffing equal resources—the 
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intellectual resources particularly—the know¬ 
ledge that you can gain by having talented staff 
members around What's available is political 
It’s the political capital that everyone else 
has, but perhaps less so 

I mean you have a vote That’s one thing 
you have You have your own constituency because 
you too ran for office in a district And that 
constituency in fact may be needed in a statewide 
race or for the support of someone that the 
governor in fact is supporting or perhaps you’re 
chairman of a committee and there is a piece of 
legislation that the governor wants passed and 
it’s going to have to go through that committee 
Because the governor's program is not made up 
exclusively of the budget it’s also a set of 
other pieces of legislation which he may identify 
early Some governors don't identify anything 
until the legislative session is all over and 
say Yes that’s my piece of legislation that 
just got passed I mean there are both ways of 
doing it taking the initiative, or waiting for 
the spill-out and taking credit for whatever 
shows up and what you sign 
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That gives me the opportunity to ask a question 
that I find fascinating, and that is how 
conscious were you in Ways and Means especially 
in the second or third year of the administration 
of something called responsible liberalism 
which brought with it a whole package of reforms— 
state government reorganization, an ambitious 
water plan an ambitious higher education plan? 

I guess the question is in two parts One 
what were the main issues that were up for 
contention at the time that you were on Ways and 
Means and how much did those issues form a part 
of a coherent program being initiated by 

the executive? Some legislators who served at 
the time really feel that in fact many of Pat 
Brown’s programs came out of the legislature not 
the executive 

I think I can answer this best if I remind myself 
that my time with Ways and Means was not a very 
long time It was slightly over a year And 
that I came at the end towards the end of 

one legislative session and actually went 
through the second So it was a kind of a split 
tour of duty with Jesse in that time period 
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But you did complete one cycle? 

Yes And the reason I want to emphasize that is 
partly because I was learning and therefore 
didn’t have the kind of insights that I thought I 
had somewhat later Secondly, though I think 
Jesse trusted me implicitly I mean [he] never 
had any reason [not to], and I have evidence of 
Jesse’s loyalty to me which I won’t go into at 
the moment Though I was trusted implicitly, I 
think I was not intimate in the sense of being a 
party to a lot of the discussion he had both with 
assembly leadership or senate leadership when 
those took place or with the governor’s staff I 
was busy And learning and trying to achieve 
But given that I could see from what was 
beginning to develop I think the insight I got 
very quickly was of the character of the popula¬ 
tion and its impact on everything And then 
secondly the character of revenue projections 
and their impact on anything When you have 
those two things going upwards it gives you a 
lot more latitude and I could see that I've 
mentioned the beach and park program more than 
once and the reason is because that was a 
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function of the need for more facilities for the 
population that was [projected] ahead 

Quite separately I was beginning to see—I 
saw much more clearly later—that the University 
of California system was going to grow That 
seemed to me to begin developing None of the 
units that were put in place later that are now a 
part of the system—Irvine Santa Cruz San 
Diego the expansion of Davis the expansion of 
Riverside in a sense the expansion of San 
Francisco too—none of those were in place when 
I was on Ways and Means I mean the university 
budget was beginning to have planning monies in 
it I was conscious of that Not overly just 
aware 

The thing that seemed most immediate in the 
university*s budget for me at least and partly 
because of my own experience with it was the 
development of the student union facilities both 
at Berkeley and at Los Angeles and then of 
course duplicated on the [other] campuses much 
later when those campuses were created A big 
issue to students perhaps but not a big issue in 
the scheme of things for California I think 
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there were not a lot of flags flying giving me 
clues about that development 

The one thing that seemed to be a little 
easier to detect was what I think we’ve talked 
about briefly at least before and that is on the 
assembly side Jesse's gathering of people around 
him—Munnell was still there Tom Rees I guess 
all of these people didn't come at the same time 
but Jerry Waldie later Tom Bane Bob Crown 
Jim Mills [Assemblyman John T ] Jack Knox 
later I guess maybe at the same time that Jim 
Mills came 

From the legislative side [he was] 
gathering some very bright aggressive somewhat 
like-minded people who looking at the assembly 
as an institution and the Democratic party as an 
institution in California wanted to do something 
with it They wanted to use that party that 
institution as a tool for accomplishing 
something What was it they were going to 
accomplish? If I were to characterize it right 
this instant I would say there was a fair amount 
of populist attitudes among those people They 
might not subscribe to every piece of populism 
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but at the heart of It and because Jesse was the 
leader of this whole activity there was a view 
that government could in fact benefit people 
who had no power I mean that's the simplest 
way to phrase it 

I think the evidence is there [in] Jesse*s 
own activity How you did that how you 
proceeded through it was something that Jesse 
probably could have described better than anyone 
else I was only an observer I wasn't a key 
player but he put together the group He put 
together the votes He was the one who 
maneuvered the programs through and going back 
to his relationships with Pat Brown I guess the 
most significant legislation came through 
immediately after the statewide election that 
elected the governor—and before I arrived I 
mean, I was not there when all of this happened 
It had already happened All of those bills that 
have become a little bit more 
Well what were the main issues the year you 
served on Ways and Means? Do you remember? 

I think basically the budget which is there 
every year I think I've mentioned the Squaw 
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Valley the preparation for the Winter Olympics 
in California the following year 
Let’s get back to the budget Since so much 
hinges on the budget and so many interests are 
intimately woven into it it seems that the 
budgetary process would be a good lens by which 
to [examine] the growing tensions between the 
leader of the assembly and the governor of the 
state Were you able to see that in any 
particular incident or any particular issue 
that became evident to you? 

It’s a bit premature to introduce this but not 
precisely in the way that you're describing it 
but rather in that aspect of the budget that 
might be called the management functions That 
is you put money in the budget and basically it 
provides salaries for staff and when there are 
new programs which is usually what people think 
of in terms of leadership and initiative and new 
program developments Every one of them has to 
be expressed in terms of people and space and 
equipment and supplies and the classic categories 
What Jesse was beginning to look at in some 
of this was how well these units [were] being 
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operated The one that immediately comes to 
mind—and as I say this is a bit premature—was 
the issue of the printing plant for example The 
state of California prints its own textbooks It 
buys the plates from the publishers and prints 
them through the state printing plant It’s a 
big operation in Sacramento been there for a 
long time or for a fairly long time The 
question was beginning to arise How well is it 
managed? That did not blossom until the year 
after I left but it was beginning to show up 
The other issue that was beginning to 
develop and also didn f t come to full issue while 
I was on the staff was the way in which the 
special funds were handled There were then a 
number of special funds Special funds by 
definition fund special activities The public 
administration people tell us that it's an 
unhealthy fiscal approach to life to ever dedi¬ 
cate monies for doing something specific You’re 
better off putting it all in a general fund and 
letting each program stand or fall on the merits 
at the time it's decided because no one can 
predict for example five years from now 
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whether it f s in fact the wise thing to have X 
amount of money dedicated for let me say mental 
health 

Not that there’s anything wrong with having 
money for mental health but five years from now 
what you may desperately need are educational 
plants or increases in salaries of faculty 
members or more teachers Maybe what you need 
is computer specialists five years from now you 
need that money and if it’s not available in the 
general fund then you can’t have them 
So it’s not a good programmatic ideal to encumber 
that money in the event that 
Yes it’s not a good way and if I remember 
correctly I’m sorry for harping on this so much 
but if I remember correctly the tidelands money 
was at that time dedicated and going to beaches 
and parks They were very happy with that at the 
time because they had a guaranteed flow of money 

Unfortunately they didn’t think this out 
and it wasn’t enough money to sustain the level 
of operation that they and everyone else knew 
they needed over a longer period of time They 
were strapped or trapped, by this flow and now 
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they were really suggesting maybe we should go to 
general funds Well you can’t have it both 
ways You’ve got to do it one way or the other 
The committee began looking at that and, as 
a matter of fact hired a consultant from San 
Francisco by the name of [Louis] Lou Kroeger of 
Kroeger and Associates who’d done work all over 
the United States and a number of places in the 
world He began the first research inquiries 
into that but neither of those had 

developed as major issues They were as I say 
on the horizon And that’s where we were 
How about water? Was water an important issue 
when you were there? 

Yes 

In what ways? 

The Leverage of the Executive and Legislative 
Branches 

Well the governor’s water program was in the 
mill in the pipeline and the line-ups on that 
are the ones that we know about [between] the 
north and the south the southern section of the 
state needing the water and the northern section 
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of the state having it 1 That was not so much a 
budget item as it was a water committee item 
Carley [V ] Porter was the chairman of the 
Committee on Water Resources in the assembly I 
don't remember who the senate member was 
Probably a northern Californian 

That did not impact on me as a staff member 
on the Ways and Means Committee but I think it 
probably impacted on Carley Porter heavily in the 
sense that for that period of time when the 
water program was being debated and before it was 
finally passed out Carley probably had as much 
influence on the governor as anyone could possi¬ 
bly have That is the governor wanted the 
bill Carley was on two committees that the 
governor needed help from on the legislative 
side He was a member of the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee And he was also the chairman of 
the Water Committee 

You asked earlier what kind of leverage 
legislators can exert over a chief executive 
Here you have a man who's occupying two very 
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critical places in terms of the governor getting 
what he wants Now what Carley wanted for 
himself I don't know But I have no doubt that 
Carley got as much or all that he wanted in 
exchange for pushing the governor's program 
through Now the fact that Carley was also 
sympathetic to the program is somewhat 
irrelevant The point is that in political 
negotiations the question is what do you want 
and what are you prepared to give me for what you 
want? But that was going through Jesse's role 
was important He was from Los Angeles and 
chairman of Ways and Means But I wasn't 
involved in his discussions on the water program 
I don't recall seeing a great deal of it 
other than the line-items for the various 
There were line-items in the budget for water 
development I guess in the early [stages] 
construction programs always have planning money 
in the first year Then land acquisition money 
in the second year engineering money perhaps in 
the second year Then you begin construction 
You now have to pay larger amounts of money 

For the Water Committee those were bonds 
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so you have to sell the bonds You also have to 
get the bond Issue on the ballot and voted on 
favorably You can't get a bond issue favorably 
voted on unless it too is presented in the form of 
a bill and in fact goes through a committee I 
don't remember what committee the Rules Committee 
would have sent this too Maybe it sent it to 
the Water Committee or maybe it sent it to 
Finance or maybe it sent it—unlikely Finance 
but 

How did the water struggle affect you on Ways and 
Means? Did it? Other than members there having 
an interest 

I don't want to exaggerate since I'm reporting 
to you what I recall First I knew that it was 
taking place Second it did not affect the work 
I did for the Ways and Means Committee 
substantially That is I looked at the items 
I hardly had to write anything or do any kind of 
analysis on this issue It was a big issue 
Both the Department of Finance and the 
Department of Water Resources jointly on the 
executive side had provided materials explaining 
both the program and the financial details 
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Those had been looked at by the legislative 
analyst so there was a second look at them I 
looked at the legislative analyst’s work There 
wasn't really a lot of detail that I had to mask 
as a work activity Separately since I was not 
a part of the political process, that’s not why I 
was hired I did not engage in the discussions 
that trimmed added redirected or amended in 
any fashion the way the water program was 
developing 

You were primarily the practitioner that 
implemented decisions? 

Partly that’s true and partly that the Ways and 
Means Committee had two staff members and an 
intern I was the consultant We had a 
secretary Marion Cerrell and we had a legisla¬ 
tive intern provided by that Ford Foundation 
program that I had mentioned before 
Do you remember who the intern was? 

[Richard] Dick Day My attention to be very 
honest with you was focused on the Winter 
Olympics And it was focused on that primarily 
because Jesse asked me to focus on it I mean I 
didn’t do these things without his knowing 
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Which doesn't mean that he didn't think that the 
water program was important What it means is 
that he thought I should focus on the Winter 
Olympics He was focusing on the water program 
I suspect as much as he wanted to focus on it 
Obviously that was not insignificant because he 
was from Los Angeles and the water program would 
benefit this area most 

I remember as a matter of fact how little 
I knew about water personally Because I was 
asked once by Jackson Doyle who wrote for the 
San Francisco Chronicle on a regular basis did 
both news stories and eventually a column for 
them Jack who was always digging asked me 
something about the water program and I looked 
at him blankly like Why is he asking me? He 
knows more about it probably than I do I 
didn't say that but I guess he guessed it since 
I didn't have an answer for him He was digging 
because the Chronicle was opposing the water 
program from San Francisco [Laughter] and I 
suppose he was looking for material that would 
help that point of view I didn't know that 
So, you were pretty circumscribed in the role 
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that you played as an analyst? 
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Luevano's Appointment to the Department of 
Finance 
I think so 

Now from there you went to the Department of 
Finance which is a sort of a partner in this 
process but also the adversary in the sense 
that the Department of Finance represents the 
executive and you were representing the 
legislature How did that transition come about? 
It came about because [Donald] Don Muchmore who 
was then the deputy director of the Department of 
Finance 

The director was John Carr at this time? 

The director then was John Carr A man I had 

never met until about this time But Don had 

decided that he had to come back to Los Angeles 
He had been and was returning to the executive 
director of the California Museum of Science and 
Industry He had gone to Sacramento as I 
recall on a fixed-period appointment That is 
he did not want to be there permanently He had 
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a family in southern California His interests 
were in southern California And the museum was 
treating him well I suppose 

He had finished his term and, I guess what 
he had done while he was with John as deputy 
director was to look at the operations of the 
local fairs The state of California operates 
county fairs and as a matter of fact the fairs 
are a part of the agricultural districts in this 
state Most people don't know this but the 
California Museum of Science and Industry is the 
main vehicle in the Sixth Agricultural District 
which is an area immediately around the Coliseum 
and Exposition Park That's the Sixth Agricul¬ 
tural District for practical purposes 
[Laughter] And the museum is not the big 
revenue-raiser because the Coliseum’s the big 
revenue-raiser Anyhow Don wanted to come 

back Because he handled legislative contact 
from the Department of Finance side he and I 
came into contact with each other because I was 
handling the Ways and Means work and I clearly 
saw him quite often When he decided to leave 
for reasons that I don't know he decided that I 
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might make a good replacement for him and he 
proposed it I guess to John Carr first but 
then he raised it with me And he probably had 
raised it with Jesse beforehand 

I told Jesse about it--I think this was the 
sequence—and Jesse said to me "If you*re 
offered it you’ve got to take it It's a great 
job ' I guess I'd always known this about Jesse 
but Jesse--in my experience with him—worked very 
hard to promote other people It might be 
beneficial to him in the long run but it 
certainly deprived him for the moment of whoever 
he had built any relationship with and experience 
with and the usual kind of things that you give 
[up] you know after you spend some time 

I was interviewed by Pat Brown whom I had 
never met before I think I spent about fifteen 
minutes twenty minutes with the governor He 
asked me a number of questions mostly having to do 
with the way in which Ways and Means operated I 
don't recall that there was very much more He 
asked me a little bit about the background that I 
had I'd come from the University of California 
before that And then he offered me the 
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appointment So the practical problem was 
disengaging from Ways and Means 

Jesse then used to have a rule an informal 
rule of thumb You couldn't leave his office 
unless you found your own replacement Marv 
Holen had done that before when he found me 
When Marv wanted to come back to law practice I 
was acceptable to Jesse One part of this rule 
incidentally was that Jesse had to have known 
you at least five years so [I couldn't] nominate 
anybody that he [hadn't] known for at least that 
long It turned out that my brother-in-law 
Larry Margolis? 

Larry Margolis who was working in Washington 
D C had told me that he wanted to come back to 
California He had been in New York and then 
Washington D C and he wanted to come back So 
I called Larry first and told him what was 
happening or what seemed to be happening [I] 
asked him if he was interested He asked 
questions I answered them as well as I could 
got the information for him where I didn't have 
it He eventually [said] yes and I raised it 


with Jesse 
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I remember that very well because though 
Larry and Jesse knew each other it had been some 


time since any of us had had close relation¬ 
ships Larry and I had stayed close because I 
married Shirley and Shirley and I corresponded 
with Larry even if we hadn't seen him or talked 
to him on the phone regularly 

I told Jesse what he was doing And I said 
He really would make an excellent choice for 
you But you're going to be involved in 
arguments all the way Because I knew Larry 
Jesse looked at me and he said "What the hell 
do I want arguments for? I've got all the 
arguments going that I need now " I said No 
no Jesse I mean the arguments will be about 
the right things He'll be on your side but 
he's going to be tough with you 

My style was quite different As you can 
probably tell I got my work done but I did it 
quite differently Larry confronted things and 
would really put you on your mettle Eventually 
Jesse said yes I think Jesse didn't have that 
many reservations about it And I put the call 


in 
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Ideological and Stylistic Differences in the 
Department of Finance 

Once it was certain that Larry could detach 
himself that in fact Jesse had accepted him and 
we had the processing started I moved over to 
the Department of Finance Now I was confronted 
with a new thing That is, John Carr was a 
person I had never known John Carr when I met 
him must have been in his early sixties I was 
in my middle late thirties approximately 
Thirty-six approximately We got to know each 

other I must say that I couldn't have asked for 
a better relationship with somebody that I did 
not know 

John was probably one of the most honest men 
I have ever met in my life I want to make sure 
that I make this clear John was totally color 
blind I mean John couldn t care less if I had 
been two feet tall so long as I could do the 
work that he wanted done He was really 
oblivious to the surface things What he was 
concerned with was Who are you? Where are 
you? Can you do this? It didn't mean that you 
had to agree with him He and I did not agree on 
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a lot of things I mean we really didn't We 

had some very sharp disagreements 

Were they ideological or administrative? 

Mostly ideological because John was a 
conservative Democrat from Long Beach who had 
been an executive of Buffum's department 
stores He had been a lawyer out of Stanford law 
school before He was married to one of the 
Buffum women therefore he was in an indirect way 
related to the Chandlers of Los Angeles He was 
conservative and in ways that I thought were 
quite wrong He and I had our differences on 
those issues I once got into an argument with 
him over a piece of legislation because I was the 
legislative representative for the Department of 
Finance The issue I remember very clearly had 
to do with the regulation of cosmetics for health 
reasons to guarantee that there were no 
impurities in the cosmetics that caused damage to 
the skin of people who used them 1 

John came from that school that believed 
that the buyer had a right to buy anything he or 
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she wanted and if he or she didn’t find out what 
was in it then it was too bad I said "I won't 
testify, John I mean I hate to say this but I 
disagree with you and if you feel that way, I 
think you better find somebody else [Laughter] to 
go before the committee and say what you 
I was literally saying "You'd better fire me " 

He eventually said 'All right I understand * 
And somebody else did the testimony I didn't do 
it 

I thought about that because that was not 
the [last] incident that John and I had Inci¬ 
dentally it was much later when we knew each 
other a lot better But I learned from him that 
he was very tough on himself He had accepted 
the position in state government He had sold 
stock that he thought might put him in a conflict 
[of interest] because he was going to be making 
decisions and his own welfare might benefit if he 
held onto that stock I want to remind you that 
this was years and years and years before any 
legislation was ever passed requiring that be 
done What I'm saying is that he was an honest 


man 
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The Importance of Political Acumen 

There was a time when people did that 
because they believed it to be right That 
caused him trouble The reason it caused him 
trouble is because he was the director of the 
Department of Finance but not very politically 
sensitive—or maybe I should phrase it maybe he 
was politically insensitive in some ways 
Why would someone in that position have to be 
political sensitive? 

Well because he was making decisions on state 
activity Let me digress slightly The 
Department of Finance then in 1959 had as part 
of its operating functions what is now called 
the Department of General Services It was not 
strictly limited to the budget-making process and 
those people who do that which is important It 
also had purchasing, the state printing plant a 
variety of functions like [the] construction of 
buildings A lot of what are called housekeeping 
functions 

So what you were really doing was administrative 
management? 
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Why does a manager like that have to be 
politically acute? 

Partly because John had a very tough sense of 
profit and loss, and he wanted to apply those 
ideas to state government Not wrong but very 
hard to explain to everybody if you begin doing 
them Particularly the people who are affected 
by your comments or your decisions One of the 
things he began looking at was the state printing 
plant 

Now keep in mind that the state printing 
plant hires a lot of people so it's a big 
employer in Sacramento The Sacramento Bee is a 
protector of state government It's the main 
industry in Sacramento You don't touch state 
government in Sacramento without the Bee doing 
something They will hammer you The old 
[ Sacramento ] Union the opposing newspaper would 
applaud you But that didn't help because John 
was representing Democrats not Republicans the 
Union being more of a Republican newspaper 

Also you have a "corner office ' And that 
corner office has someone called the governor 
sitting there who's going to hear about all of 
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this That caused John trouble Because John 
ran into difficulties with the governor and with 
Hale Champion Hale was the political advisor to 
the governor at this point 
Executive secretary? 

Yeah because I think [Frederick G ] Fred Dutton 
had already moved on at this point so Hale now 
had much more influence I don't know that that 
would have changed incidentally if Fred had 
been there Maybe it would have been the same 
result But John was getting pressured to change 
his ways 

Specifically on what issues do you remember? 

Well the state printing plant for sure 
Yeah Purchasing for sure 

You said he was politically not too sensitive 
Did he just want to run it [Department of 
Finance] like a manager does concerned only 
about the bottom line? 

Yeah he wanted to run it like a manager John 
had some I'm not sure what the right words 

are John found Jesse Unruh compatible What 
the qualities were that attracted him to Jesse 
I * m not certain Maybe the honesty Maybe the 
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lack of pretense Maybe the kind of directness 
in style John was always making a point of 
that He liked people to come straight out He 
hated pretense And that f s one of the things 
that bothered him about downstairs 

They were always looking for Keep in 

mind I was not part of the executive office but 
they were always looking for the media angle I 
mean if there was anything that ever got done 
first you had to frame it in terms of how it was 
going to look in tomorrow morning f s paper on the 
front page John never thought like that I 
don't think John knew how 

So he became closer to Jesse and as it 
turns out through me began feeding him informa¬ 
tion about the printing plant Because Jesse was 
coming at the printing plant issue from the other 
direction examining it as a legislative oversight 
So the director of Finance in effect became a 
leak for the administration? 

In a sense Yeah 

And to probably the most dangerous person in the 
assembly 

Yeah keep in mind that John declared his 
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position openly directly, from the beginning 
There was never any pretense about what he was 
doing "I do not think that printing plant is 
operating well enough and I'm going to find out 
why " Secondly there were staff members within 
the Department of Finance who were really juggling 
the issue and not providing the legislature either 
timely information sufficient information or 
full information I won't say correct because 
maybe all of it was correct but it was not 
enough Sometimes that happens 

John was trying to circumvent that and 
putting it on the level that you have to keep 
faith with the legislative branch That was an 
issue That 1 s a problem in Washington I under¬ 

stand About keeping faith with the legislative 
branch [Laughter] But that's what John was 
doing If they ask you a question you have to 
answer it and John would 
And he did it on an informal one-to-one 
relationship with Ways and Means? 

They asked him questions They'd send a letter 
we'd respond to it What the corner office 
wanted, I suspect was, "Will you please route it 
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through us?" John was not going to be director 
under those conditions very likely But that 
was somewhat the environment that I went into 
Luevano's Duties in the Department of Finance 
What were your duties under John Carr? 

All right Let me go back slightly In 1959 
when the Democrats took control of the governor¬ 
ship and both houses of the state legislature 
George Miller introduced legislation that got 
passed and got signed creating twelve new deputy 
directorships There had been deputy directors 
before in the departments He added twelve ^ The 
premise was that if you are elected 
This is under the new reorganization? 

Under the new governor The departments were 
still what they were before 
No agencies changed? 

No no changes of that kind Just an addition of 
deputies The Department of Finance ended up 
with three a total of three The theory was 
that a governor elected to office should have 
some number of people that he can look to or his 
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directors could look to as direct appointments 
Loyal trusted by the person who has been 
appointed And if you’re going to carry out 
policy you have to have some way of affecting 
it You can’t do it just by saying "Let’s do 
it " 

This is in addition to the head of a 
department? 

Yes yes 

Who was appointed by the governor? 

By the governor 

And then he had someone under him also 
[appointed] by the governor? 

Right The director may nominate them but 
depending on the department I suspect that the 
governor either decided "I will or I won’t 
interview them " Or "I want to know who they 
are Or I want them cleared through me 
Was this checks and balances on the director who 
had been named by the governor? 

Oh sure sure I went through that process 
Do you think that in Pat Brown’s case that was 
common? 

Yeah I went through the process I mean when 
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John Carr asked me if I'd be interested I said 
yes Then the next step was to go see the 
governor and if he’d said no that would have 
been the end of that I would have stayed in 
Ways and Means The reason I want to go back and 
describe it is partly because I came in as one of 
the three deputy directors under those conditions 
What was your area? I'm sure each of the three 
directors [were responsible for] different areas 
within Finance 

Yes, and I'm doing this a little slowly but I 
was [in charge of the] legislative activities 
My main focus was legislative relations with both 
the senate and the assembly I should point out 
to you that the Department of Finance reviews 
every single piece of legislation that has a 
state appropriation in it Which means that it's 
reviewing 90 percent of the legislation every 
session I mean hardly anything that’s 
submitted doesn't have a state fiscal impact 
Is that what you did? 

Yes We had a staff As a matter of fact that 
was one of those things that I focused on very 
early, and that is the improvement of the way in 
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which that work got done Eventually on about 
the third or fourth year it was superb It was 
superb Gino Lera was the staff analyst who was 
assigned to me to operate that system 

We set up a procedure There was no 
existing procedure for doing all of this before 
I ever showed up We began refining it and each 
year at the end of the session we would go 
through every step we had followed and asked 
ourselves basically, 'Could we do it better?" and 
"How?' When we found the answer to that question 
we would change the procedure And we did that 
over and over and over again By the time we got 
into the fourth year we found fewer and fewer 
things to change Anyhow that * s the primary 
area that I was engaged in 

John also used me in other ways I mean, he 
didn't limit my work to legislative activity I 
dealt with the general counsel There were I 
believe about thirty lawyers on the staff 
because Finance acted as legal advisor to the 
departments when they did not have their own 
lawyer [The Department of] Highways has its own 
lawyers They're big and powerful and they have 
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their own lawyers Beaches and Park does not 
have their own lawyer They’re too small So 
you find departments where they need legal 
services and that had been centralized It’s 
one of those housekeeping functions that 
eventually went out So I had that 

Somewhat later John asked me to look at the 
Economic Development Agency which was a part of 
the Department of Finance at the time That 
became a very important thing for me to do over 
time because it affected what I did later It 
really did make a big difference 
The Role of the Director’s Deputies 
Before you go on Who were the other two 
deputies do you remember? 

Oh one was Jeff Mugford T H Mugford He was 
the chief deputy The reason I mention that is 
because the chief deputy was the only deputy who 
was permitted to sit on boards and commissions as 
an alternate for the director of the department 
The other two [deputy] directors were not If I 
remember correctly the second one was Who 

was the second one? I think it may have been 
[Thomas] Tom Bendorf Tom was stationed in 
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Washington D C The state of California had a 
representative in Washington D C who was an 
"interface " I guess is the word we would use 
[Laughter] 

[Laughter] That the word that comes to mind, 
now 

He talked to, [Laughter] contacted departments 
and agencies that affected the welfare of the 
state of California as well as members of the 
congressional delegation 
So he was what? A kind of lobbyist? 

Yeah In the sense of representing projects 
going through agencies in Washington He saw to 
it that he knew where they were 
Or those agencies transferring funds from the 
federal to the state level is that it? 

Yeah yeah And he kept in touch with the 
California congressional delegation He didn’t 
report to John Carr so much as he reported 
downstairs to the corner office To put it 
another way they had selected Tom Bendorf and he 
had been assigned to Washington I think Tom was 
the other one at that time But those were the 


three 
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Jeff was a civil servant who had been there 
for twenty-some-odd years and he had much better 
knowledge of the department’s operations than 
anyone else He was close to retirement As a 
matter of fact I think he retired about half a 
year later approximately 

But that’s what I did I did the legisla¬ 
tive liaison and I watched the big bills I 
watched the ones with lots of money in them 
particularly The little ones You can't 

watch all of them [It is] physically impossible 
to keep on top of all of them 
More on Luevano’s Role in Finance 
As the liaison between the state Department of 
Finance and the legislature I’m sure that you 
had many occasions to deal directly with 
committee chairmen 
Yes 

And the speaker? 

Yes 

And the President Pro Tern of the Senate? 

Yes 

What were the issues you were called upon to 
handle more likely than not? 
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Oh, boy I think I may have trouble remembering 
details I sat in towards the end of the legis¬ 
lative session on the joint budget conferences 
nearly all of the time I had the relationship 
with Jesse Unruh that preceded my arrival at the 
Department of Finance I developed a good rela¬ 
tionship with George Miller who was the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee I hardly needed 
anything else so long as the two chairmen were 
comfortable and willing to have me in 

The joint budget conference was made up of 
members of the two houses The only other person 
who would be in the room who was not an elected 
official would be perhaps Alan Post I would be 
sitting in there as the debate on the issues 
began developing It was basically a mark-up 
session It was looking at it and doing its own 
version of line-item work That’s why it got 
sent back to the floor as the recommendation of the 
joint committee and usually the leadership 
And you were there to ride herd over the 
important items and make sure things didn't get 
cut down or cut out? 

Right to watch I'm not sure whether 


LUEVANO 
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And you would report to John Carr directly at 
all times? 

The Importance of Management Style 

Yes yes yes John Carr incidentally stayed 

about one year after I arrived and I don't 

remember the date but he left 

Why did he leave? 

He was forced out 

Why was he forced out? And by whom? 

Forced out by the governor and by Hale yes As 
strong as John was and I considered him as I 
say very honest and a good friend I mean we 
became good friends in many ways after we 
traveled together a lot He and I walked some of 
the sites of the campuses that later became the 
University of California Irvine and the 
University of California Santa Cruz before 
there was anything on those lands I mean the 
two of us walked a lot of those acres because 
those items were beginning to come forward as 
budget items and policy [concerns] for the 
governor and the legislature both 

I was saying that as strong as John was the 


day that he was told that he would no longer be 
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the director of the Department of Finance he 
came back to his office and I don’t think I’ve 
ever seen anyone so sagging and depressed [He 
was] not too anxious to talk about it and I 
didn't want to make him more uncomfortable by 
pressing him but I walked in and saw him and I 
said John are you all right?” Clearly knowing 
that he wasn’t He looked up and I said Is 
there anything I can do? Can I help? Not 
knowing at all what the answer to this was And 
then he said I’m going to be leaving ' It was 
the first I knew 

I think what had caught up with him was 
John’s kind of management style Wanting to cut 
costs had probably alienated the California State 
Employees Association Certainly he had 
alienated the Sacramento Bee That was public 
You could see that The Union was applauding 
John from time to time for his courageous stand 
and his actions and so on The Bee was com¬ 
plaining that they didn't understand why those 
worthy people should be subjected to so much 
scrutiny when they were doing their work John 
was going dead ahead doing what he thought 
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needed to be done 

The governor apparently told John that he 
was going to have to replace him and appointed 
him to a state commission I believe it was on 
economic development I've forgotten He was 
the cochairman of a commission John when he 
left became the president of a company in San 
Francisco that he had been with many years before 
that imported I believe coffee from South 
America But he had worked for them once many 
years before They apparently asked him to come 
back and he did that But I remember that 
episode of his being told that he was no longer 
needed or no longer desired 
Hale Champion Becomes Director of Finance 
He was replaced then by Hale Champion? 

Yes there was about a thirty- or forty-day 
period when it was uncertain as to who 
Fred Dutton’s name came up Bob Harkness's name 
I believe came up Mine did for about two 
seconds And Hale assumed the job 
What were the changes that were most noticeable 
between the time John Carr was director and when 
Hale Champion became director? 
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I think the most obvious one is that Hale moved 
very quickly Oh I should make a point Jeff 
Mugford had left before John Carr resigned I 
asked John and John agreed quickly I should 
become the chief deputy I wanted to be the 
chief deputy because the chief deputy gets to sit 
on boards and commissions as an alternate when 
the director of Finance does not want to I knew 
that most directors don’t have time to sit on all 
the boards and commissions that they are required 
to sit on under law I knew that in a sense I 
was going to be a proxy director on some items 
from time to time so long as I didn’t wander too 
far out of the policy strain that they might be 
advocating And as time went on my own feelings 
of influence were that I could do a fair number 
of things without having to check back That 
included Hale when Hale came aboard inciden¬ 
tally 

Did you remain chief deputy? 

Yes He appointed me or reappointed me or 
indicated that I would continue to be chief 
deputy I think we ended up with Bob Harkness as 
the other deputy because Harkness in some ways 
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had outlived his usefulness with the legislature 
because he was one of those figures in Finance 
that they were always uncertain about I mean 
they knew they were getting the truth They were 
always questioning whether they got the whole 
truth or whether there wasn’t some more truth 
coming next week You know, or things of that 
kind And whether that was the reason why Hale 
did it or not he did do it and he replaced Bob 
with Roy Bell who had a great reputation in the 
legislature and who was much more forthcoming 
much more direct 

And he went on to bigger and better things? 

Yes Anyhow that was the line up That was the 
first thing The second thing is because of this 
bumping process the minute you got Bob Harkness 
moved and you moved Roy Bell you could move 
people at least one notch forward or create one 
or two positions and move people in What Hale 
did was he quickly solidified the role of the 
career people which must have pleased the 
California State Employees Association greatly 
They said so That's why I know they were 
pleased But he did that and in a sense 
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quickly recaptured what I guess the governor and 
Hale thought they had lost by John’s point of 
view and attitude about management That was the 
first thing that happened 

Hale knew that I was handling legislation 
He didn’t change that I had done some work 
under John Carr on that Economic Development 
Agency which was just beginning to kind of search 
its way through I had developed an interest in 
something that became very important to me and I 
think also to the state of California and the 
governor That was an interest in state 
planning 

The Role of the Office of State Planning 

There was an Office of State Planning in the 
Department of Finance at that time headed by 
Elton Andrews and that department had a bright 
young guy by the name of [William F ] Bill 
Lipman Bill had gone to Yale [University] as an 
undergraduate and graduated with honors then 
had gotten a master's degree at MIT/Harvard 
[Massachusetts Institute of Technology/Harvard 
University] then came out to California—he was 
from San Francisco originally—and took a job 
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with a state agency 

I didn't know anything about the subject 
but Bill was quite prepared to teach me and 
did What I know about that subject started with 
Bill Lipman I mean there's no clearer line of 
descendency that I can think of Bill furnished 
me with references to the best materials and the 
best people in the field He knew a lot of them 
He introduced me to a lot of people that were 
important in my learning the issues of state 
development 

The reason that became important is because 
concurrently we got—or I should say the state of 
California through the state Office of Planning 
got—four and one half million dollars to do a 
state development plan Now the state develop¬ 
ment plan in many ways is an insignificant issue 
except as a vehicle for getting governor's 
attention and the governor's support On [some] 
questions we began developing a cohesive and a 
coherent view of what the state's role and 
possibilities were 

Where did the initiative for expanding this state 
planning come from? 
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The initiative? 

Did it come from the governor? 

Partly yes Primarily from the executive 
Bill Lipman, the staff, and I did it The 
legislature had less of an interest and maybe 
even an understanding but because these things 
do not get done in isolation we began the long 
process of educating legislators too Bill and I 
would spend time with Jesse and George Miller 
and with the others Tom Rees, Bob Crown [Assem¬ 
blyman Anthony C ] Tony Beilenson when he finally 
got to the state legislature And all of those 
people who were interested and might have some 
influence on this process 

The importance of it is that at about this 
time other states were beginning to make a 
demand that the national research monies be more 
equitably spent Equitably meant divided fifty 
ways Or forty-eight depending on the number of 
states in the union at that time Well that 1 s 
equitable in some eyes and inequitable in others 
From the viewpoint of the state of California 
it's inequitable and from my viewpoint it*s 
inequitable because this state invested a lot of 
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time and a lot of money to build itself to the 
position it was in when this issue arose—mostly 
through the University of California 

My tribute to Robert Gordon Sproul is that 
he built a monument that perhaps people don't 
appreciate in terms of the economic development 
of the state and I don’t consider the universi¬ 
ties personally to be there for the purposes of 
economic development That's not my view at 
all That's an incidental byproduct of what goes 
on But the university having done that having 
gotten us to that position now was beginning to 
be threatened The question was how successful 
would the threat be? Looking at it from my 
viewpoint and Bill Lipman’s—because the two of 
us were the most frequent discussion group 
[Laughter] on this issue—we began examining the 
way in which the federal budget impacted on the 
state of California As everybody knows it 
impacts hugely in various ways and the state was 
vulnerable in various ways We saw one example 
of that early with the cancellation of the 
Dynasoar contract 


I’ve forgotten who 


I think it was 
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Donald Douglas [Jr ] I remember driving Donald 
Douglas to the airport the day on which that 
contract was killed And I guess John Carr was 
the only other person I ever saw as glum 
[Laughter] going back as a lot of California jobs 
had been lost in that one action 
What project was this? 

The Dynasoar I think [it was] an advanced 
aircraft that Douglas had gotten the contract to 
do What we began seeing was that you had to 
begin developing alternate strategies for 
providing economic growth in this state and make 
some alternate assumptions 

It did a number of things I'm emphasizing 
this because it's part of what happened in my 
role in the Department of Finance and which Hale 
Champion approved of I didn't have to check all 
of this out with him He knew in very broad 
outlines what I was doing and why 
And he supported it? 

And he supported it Yeah he supported it 
Sometimes it was a little mysterious to some of 
the people on the staff because it seemed kind of 
vague and 
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Confusing? 

Yes right It seemed vague ill-defined and 
futuristic Few people want to discuss long-term 
futures but the future always comes I mean I 
noticed that yesterday went by and today is 
here You know? And tomorrow will come shortly 
and it always shows up somehow 

For us the question was how we could 
position the governor so that he took appeared 
to take the initiative on these issues 
Personally I always thought that I was in the 
business of trying to identify the forward- 
looking ideas that would have some effect on the 
state of California [It was] also trying to 
identify how some of those ideas might affect a 
group of people who were powerless I never lost 
sight of that though it's not always possible to 
bring that into the consideration or the 
discussion 

As I say some of these prospective 
developments don’t have an immediate impact And 
not unimportantly how the governor could be 
reelected I never thought that was an insigni¬ 
ficant thing and I never even thought it was an 
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evil thing I thought it was a desirable 
thing I thought it was a constant thing I 
never did anything without in some ways measuring 
what benefit the governor could get from our 
activities and none of that was done in any 
I never apologized for it and I won’t now 
[Laughter] There was nothing evil in the 
process 

The Political Involvement of the Department of 
Finance 

When you were in the Department of Finance Pat 
Brown ran for a second term Did you get 
involved in preparing either some of his ideas or 
briefing documents to see him reelected? 

Yes Yes Let me tell you how I think I got 
involved in perhaps two separate somewhat 
independent ways First I thought that it was 
important for the state of California no matter 
who was governor—it turned out Pat Brown was 
governor but no matter who was governor—to 
establish in the minds of people in California 
m the minds of the people of the United States 
that this state had a distinction and an 
excellence it was going to use as the basis for 
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its future economic development 

I went to the governor very early in the 
[John F ] Kennedy administration my guess is 
within the first six months of the Kennedy 
administration and proposed to Pat Brown that 
the governor of California should host a dinner 
for all of the Nobel laureates of the state of 
California Invited guests to that dinner should 
be the president of the United States and I 
believe there were two living former presidents 
I think Eisenhower and Truman were both living 
[Herbert] Hoover may have been living I don't 
remember clearly about that 

But be that as it may that the former 
presidents of the United States should be invited 
and the other guests should be the chairman of 
the board of trustees regents overseers— 
whatever the title might be—of every private and 
public institution four-year institution in the 
state of California I calculated the number of 
people this would be and did a quick budget X 
decided it would take about forty or fifty 
thousand dollars minimum to finance 

I picked up the phone I think 1 1 m right I 
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called Jesse Tappe who was then the chairman of 
the board of the Bank of America I told him 
what it was I was going to propose to the 
governor I asked him if I could use his name 
for a fund-raising activity He said yes 
Before I ever walked into the governor’s office 
with the idea I think I had something like 
twenty-five thousand dollars already pledged 
towards the fifty thousand for this one-night 
dinner 

When I walked in to talk to the governor he 
told me to come in I walked in I told him 
what it was that I had been thinking and I kind 
of sketched it out and he said "Let’s go ' The 
event never happened I can't tell you why it 
never happened but Don Muchmore told me several 
years later that Fred Dutton had cut it off 
From Washington? 

From Washington If you remember John Kennedy 
had a dinner for the Nobel laureates in the White 
House Well that should have happened You 
know regardless of where it took place For the 
purposes of the state of California it did not 
do for us what it might have done That is for 
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the state It clearly would have drawn 
attention I think internationally and that's 
not substance It's mostly illusion in a sense 
but it's making the point 
That's good electoral politics? 

It's good electoral politics and it's also a way 
of making another point and that is that you 
are a desirable place to live What you're 
trying to do is attract skilled—highly skilled 
as it turns out—labor to this state Which 
really creates wealth That was the beginning 
That was not the substantive part of our economic 
development activity 

How was it that you were involved in the 
campaign? The reelection campaign? 

Well I made speeches I went out quite 
regularly to small places—mostly small places I 
never got sent to big places—and I would make 
the speeches describing some aspect of the 
department's work or what the Brown administration 
had accomplished or achieved [It was] usually 
limited to the things that I was working In I 
very rarely was asked to talk about some field 
that I had no knowledge of or nothing to do 
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with Occasionally I did But not too often 
Luevano's Role in Reelection Efforts 

I got sent down to the University of the 
Pacific one time to help dedicate their new 
collection of Mexican books I got sent to a lot 
of Mexican-American functions I would show up 
and I would be carrying the flag for Pat Brown 
Basically that way As I say I always thought 
that I was working or campaigning all year 
long That was more of a formal campaign 
activity than I was involved in earlier I was 
involved in it all the time I thought Beyond 
that I worked on election day in Los Angeles 
I moved down here I believe it was about 
three or four days before the election I worked 
to get out the vote in East Los Angeles and had 
that bundle of money that was later reported as 
being used to pay precinct workers which it 
was My recollection of it isn't as sharp as it 
was earlier years ago But what we did 
basically was identify the heavily Democratic 
precincts That's easy to do 

I should go back slightly in time X had 


talked to Jesse a few years before about 
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Democratic politics in terms of votes and where 
they are Everybody knew the same thing that I 
knew It wasn’t mysterious and that is that 
East Los Angeles South Central [Los Angeles]— 
these areas are very easy to spot—are very heavy 
Democratic districts and the question is 
Registration? 

Registration Registration I’m glad you made 
that point The real key then is can you get 
them to vote on election day? Can you get them 
to vote for your candidate on election day? 

Voting won’t be enough Well I thought we knew 
the second part that is we can get them to the 
polls on election day but it takes an enormous 
amount of energy and effort 

Keep in mind that both Jesse and I had 
worked for the Bureau of the Census We knew 
something about those districts in detail in 
fine detail And we knew something even more 
about the people in those districts I had spent 
some years working with CSO in those districts 
when Ed Roybal ran once before So coming back 
and doing it was no great trick in terms of 
applying what we knew The difference was that 
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now we had to cover a larger area in some ways 
and we did not have enough volunteers which 
normally might have been the way you do this 

Instead what we had was money And we put 
out the word that we would pay—I don’t know what 
to call them, but vote-getters I suppose would 
be decent at the moment—to get out the vote on 
election day We would pay ten dollars for the 
evening's work Nobody had to start if I remem¬ 
ber correctly earlier than around 4 00 There 
was no need to start earlier Mostly you want 
closure As I remember too the polls used to 
close at 7 00 then 

You want closure on all those who remain 
who have not voted of their own volition Around 
4 00 you had better start working hard So we 
would assign X our worker a precinct or 
precincts and we’d say that's X's precinct and at 
7 30 you come on back and show us what you've 
done You've got to get the votes out 

Well Pat Brown won I'm not sure that that 
was the reason exclusively because a lot of 
people do lots of things during an election But 
we did it and we did it in more than one area 
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We did it all over We did it in South Central 
[Los Angeles] and we did it in East LA We had 
a lot of workers, and we would send people out to 
precincts in cabs if we had to 
So this is what the deputy director of the 
Department of Finance did for the reelection? 
Yeah I took time off You know I left 
Sacramento 

Oh you weren’t on salary? 

No no no no no no Oh no no No not 
during that period 

You took [leaves of] absence during this 
period? 

Yes but the deputies are by definition 
political appointees What I mean by that is 
that you are political appointees You are 
reflecting the policy direction of the chief 
executive insofar as there is policy declared on 
anything You can't have a policy direction if 
you're not elected so election becomes rather 
important also I knew that before I got there 
and it was a part of the process that I thought 
had to be followed When the election came I 
broke off from state government I came down 
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My family lived in Los Angeles then and now—my 
parents And so that's what we did That was 
the direct activity in the Pat Brown campaign on 
election day 
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Getting Appointed Chief Deputy Director 
In August of 1960 you were appointed the chief 
deputy director of the Department of Finance in 
the Brown administration How did that 
appointment come about? 

I had been the consultant or counsel to the 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee under Jesse 
Unruh and one of the people that I did a fair 
amount of work with was a man named Don Muchmore 
who was then the deputy director of the 
Department of Finance and was handling a fair 
amount of legislation and was close to Jesse in 
other ways as well 

The director of the Department of Finance at 
that time was John Carr and both Don and John 
had been I gather fellow residents of Long 
Beach California I think that's where they 
must have met originally When Don decided to go 
back to the job that he had had previously—he'd 
been the director of the California Museum of 


Science and Industry in Los Angeles and had 
agreed to come to Sacramento for a short period 
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of time to work with John Carr—he talked to me 
and asked me if I’d be interested in the 
position I don't know whether he talked to me 
first or talked to the director first or talked 
to the governor first but be that as it may he 
talked to me and asked me I said "Let me talk 
to Jesse Jesse encouraged me to take the job 
though I would have to leave him and said Take 
it because it's a great job " And it was an 
important thing for me to hear and an important 
thing for me to know 

When I heard about it next it was from John 
Carr who asked if I would meet him at a dinner 
and cocktail party in Los Angeles He and I had 
never met at close range We'd seen each other 
from a distance because the director normally 
didn't show up in the places where I showed up 
But we spent about an hour and whatever 
reservations John Carr may have had apparently 
they were not big enough to either stand in the 
way or not [make] me a possible nominee 

I then got called by the governor and my 
recollection is that I spent about half an hour 
with the governor or perhaps a little bit less 
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maybe twenty minutes The governor asked 
questions about my background what I f d done 
Generally I think [he] satisfied himself that 
the kind of experience I had would probably help 
and not hurt He may have talked to other people 
before I ever walked in I don’t know But he 
then offered me the position and that was the 
last step in the process I became the deputy 
director in August as you pointed out after 
having separated from Ways and Means 
What were your duties primarily in that 
position when you started out? 

Keep in mind that there were three I think I’m 
right that there were three deputies There was 
a chief deputy and at that time it was a man 
named T H Mugford whose nickname was Jeff he 
was known as Jeff Mugford throughout state 
government and among the press 

The chief deputy’s role was in many ways 
much more critical because he was the only one 
who was empowered to sit on boards and commis¬ 
sions on behalf of the director The director of 
the Department of Finance then sat on a lot of 
them mostly because he handled the budget 
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preparation and the budget execution and that's 
a very important control activity 

In my case because I 1 d come in from Ways 
and Means John Carr gave me carte blanche He 
didn't put any limitations that I recall on 
what I could and shouldn't do but focused my 
attention on legislation I was the interface 
or liaison or coordinator of the Department of 
Finance's legislative program with the two houses 
of the state legislature 

What that meant was a number of things In 
the first place it meant organizing the package 
that we would present as the Department of 
Finance because there is a Department of Finance 
legislative program Then separately I would 
probably be meeting with the staff and the chair 
and the members of both the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee Partly because of my own interests I 
decided that I would strengthen the legislative- 
analysis unit There was one there when I came 
in and it was a good but like a lot of things 
things generally can be made better I think 
over several years it did get better It was 
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just a process of choosing the right people and 
setting up systems that would permit the 
legislation to be tracked quickly easily and 
responsibly That’s a very stressful and 
pressure-laden kind of activity particularly 
when the session begins getting close to the end 
or when deadlines are approaching for particular 
bills Things have to move very very fast 
The Legislative Work of the Department of Finance 
What might a legislative package of the Finance 
Department look like or contain? 

Well I should draw a line because it's an 
important line a lot depends on who the 
director of the Department of Finance is and a 
lot depends on what his or her relationship is 
with the governor I have to tell you that John 
Carr’s relationship with Pat Brown was probably 
friendly but not warm Not hostile necessarily 
but not warm John Carr was a very I think the 
word maybe Some people might call him 

starchy ' Other people might call him 
conservative ' That would be the right word 
I think if I were calling him conservative 


I would also have to immediately throw in 
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"terribly honest " in almost a painful way So 
honest about himself that he would be willing to 
suffer some discomfort in order to be honest and 
in my knowledge [pay] some financial penalty in 
order to be honest Nevertheless he was conser¬ 
vative He saw things as "Government has a 
minor role and should stay out of the way in 
private personal activity " by and large 
Which is somewhat in contradiction or in tension 
with the activists that the administration had 
and even in the legislature 

Yes very much so And that you can see poses 
conflict or tensions or dissatisfactions or 
difficulties All of those things I think 
probably happened to John Carr because they did 
So how did that reflect on the legislative 
package? 

What it meant was that John Carr’s legislative 
package tended to be a nuts-and-bolts sort of 
thing what used to be called cleanup There 
were code provisions that required you to report 
in forty-five days and my god you really needed 
ninety There were paper requirements you had to 
submit so many different reports or documents to 
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various bodies Make it one and let everybody 
else worry about how they’re going to get their 
own information " I don’t want to give the 
appearance that it was a "nothing" job I don't 
think that at all What I mean was that anything 
that got anywhere near sensitive was very likely 
not to be handled by John Carr and more likely 
to be handled in the corner office 
By the ’corner office you mean 

The governor’s office It still was the corner 
office The governor's office has always been 
the corner office 

So few polished initiatives came out of this 7 
Very few The areas where John tried and 
somewhat successfully to take the initiative 
were consistent with what I said before but also 
posed problems for the administration Those 
were areas like the efficiency of the printing 
plant John out of his own business experience 
would want things to run well and at the least 
cost He even would be willing to think of 
possibilities like "If this is not the simplest 
or cheapest way to run it let’s sell it and have 
private industry come in here and do it more 
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cheaply That's not unknown these days I 
mean a lot of that [is] going on throughout the 
United States But John was willing to try that 

As it turns out the printing plant was not 
one of the most efficient operations But on the 
other hand it was one of the most highly 
political operations because it's a major 
employer in the county of Sacramento And the 
Sacramento Bee which is jealous about every 
single position in state government watches 
everything like a hawk They're not likely to 
let anything go if it means less employment for 
the area The notion that the printing plant was 
not efficient I suppose wouldn't have bothered 
the Bee But the notion that you should have 
private people looking at it--which John did 
incidentally 

He brought in a team I don't remember how 
many there were I think there were six or seven 
private printers I can't remember their names 
Stecher-Craun [Lithograph Corporation] I remem¬ 
ber was one of them Oh god there were some 
people from Los Angeles and they literally went 
through as a task force examining the printing 
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plant as if it was one of their own installa¬ 
tions Good bad or indifferent they did it 
and they in fact produced a report which they 
then submitted to John Carr That report never 
saw the light of day but that's another story 
that we can touch on later 

Luevano's Views of the Responsibilities of the 
Department of Finance 

What did you understand was the mandate of the 
Department of Finance when you went in there 0 
1 1 m not sure I knew that is in the sense you’re 
asking Keep in mind that I had not had a lot of 
experience in state government certainly at that 
level And a lot I was trying to learn as 
quickly as I possibly could I had spent some 
time with Jesse Unruh on the Ways and Means 
Committee so I had learned some things there 
But I was trying to get a sense of Pat Brown 1 s 
administration and I didn't have that intimacy 
then which I later got on some issues so that 
people shared information or direction 

In a lot of administrations both at the 
state level and certainly the presidential 
level it is intuitive It 1 s not goals and 
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missions or goals and objectives policy papers 
flowing and everybody’s reading them It's not 
that at all Probably not that anywhere but 
certainly not in government You're trying to 
take your lead out of the governor's statements 
and clearly press people are writing those but 
he's agreeing to them You're trying to get a 

sense of what he might want to do from the 
conversations you have with him when you do have 
conversations with him You ask direct questions 
if the opportunity comes and he may in fact 
give direct answers You're putting together your 
own sense of what it is that he might want I 
think I got better at that at least in the areas 
I worked in I know I got better at it 
Isn't it a rather proscribed department given 
that it involves a budget the administration 
wants to see implemented in the most efficient 
way possible? How much possibility is there to 
initiate to create and to make policy? 

I think that's variable if that answer seems 
kind of strange 

No it seems consistent [Laughter] 

The variability of it I think follows this 
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way part of it depends on who takes the 
initiative I guess that's almost always true 
Part of it depends on having taken the initiative 
doing the kind of work that gives you the solid 
kind of details the facts and building a 
constituency around that position 

Now that can start lots of places and if 
you think about the way state government is 
constructed it's all departmentalized and by 
function The people in each of these depart¬ 
ments have staff expertise so they tend to know 
what should be done at least in the specific 
Their limitations sometimes may be in terms of 
broader thinking on policy or global thinking 
If for example the governor has a view of some 
particular department’s work and has cast it in 
his own mind within his own political constit¬ 
uency going in a [particular] direction he 
[had] better communicate that somewhat quickly 
because otherwise the departmental staff is 
likely to go off in some other direction not 
knowing what he wants 

Was there ever a problem with that in the Brown 
administration’s Department of Finance? 
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LUEVANO I can't honestly tell you that I can remember 
anything like that I may think of something 
before we're finished but at the moment I can't 
What I was about to say was events also 
make policy not necessarily good policy but 
they do make it X happens And now you have a 
hue and cry among the public to get X taken care 
of And you'd better do it because you pay a 
price if you don't if you ignore it 

So suddenly you see budget items to begin 
develop They might not be monstrous You know 
they might not be huge but they do make an 
impact because something else has to go You 
only have a fixed amount of money You can't 
spend it infinitely and you've got to decide how 
you're going to distribute it 

How Particular Projects Affect the State Budget 
VASQUEZ To try and get at a concrete example might the 
commission report on narcotics that came out in 
1961 [have] been one example where an issue 
pulls into the dynamics of the budget? 1 


1 State of California Final Report of the Special 
Study Commission on Narcotics Sacramento California June 
1961 
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Yes very much so As little as I know about 
that issue and the details I remember specifics 
about that Keep in mind that in the corner 
office there is a group of people who is 
monitoring the governor and the governor's 
welfare as well as they possibly can They 
probably have more daily contact than most people 
do because the governor calls them in or they 
ask to see him 

They've got press units there and they are 
very sensitive to what it is the media's saying 
about anything One of the things that happens 
when you get a narcotics issue is that that's 
going to be funneled in In terms of clippings 
in terms of the numbers of times it was cited in 
San Francisco San Diego and Los Angeles the 
radio or TV stations and persons who did it 
because there are people watching all of that 

You're either going to respond or you're 
not And the Brown administration began 
responding to that in terms of facilities in 
terms of programs in terms of trying to do what 
it could to meet the specifics of the problem 

There's nothing particularly wrong with 
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that in the sense that you do have to solve 
problems What it does is—from a planner’s 
point of view—it may skew your current year 
distribution of money That’s all That’s all I 
guess I can say about it 

Executive Initiatives and Management Responsi¬ 
bilities in Finance 

Given that you had a director who did not 
initiate a lot of new things was this disruptive 
to his operation? 

In some ways because John once again being as 
conservative as he was also had much less flex¬ 
ible ideas about how to operate The notion of 
having to tear the budget apart—figuratively-- 
and redesign it in order to get these things 
included I think sometimes struck him as 
whimsical 

He was not a great admirer of the press He 
knew they were there And he kind of guessed how 
they worked and he was not even—as a matter of 
fact—that keenly attuned to the legislature 
One of the reasons he gave me carte blanche is 
because he judged that maybe I could handle it 


I know his demeanor with me was the reverse 
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he was the director I was not But on 
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legislative things he listened to me very 
carefully 

He deferred to you 9 

Yes he did He listened to me very carefully 
I don't think he was wrong in that because I was 
very careful about the way I went about my busi¬ 
ness and I knew what I was doing There were no 
mistakes you know I mean there were no botches 
in that process so he was all right 

But it was a different role and partly I 
think it was consistent with his personality It 
was consistent with the way he saw life and the 
way he wanted to work 

The Department of Finance and the Tension Between 
the Executive and the Legislature 
The Department of Finance in many ways is the 
rubbing point or the contact point—and a very 
intense one--between the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branch You as the legislative liaison 
were sort of the ambassador in that situation 
What did the growing independence of the 
legislature that we've discussed previously do to 
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that process 9 

I'm not sure I'm going to be able to clear up the 
answer 1'm going to give you to the question 
But it’s clear that the tension and the conflict 
between the legislature—specifically the 
assembly--and the executive got worse I mean 
that it got aggravated It was clearly seen on 
both sides as a contest for power 
We' re talking now between '60 and '64? 

Right As a contest for power 
How did that manifest itself? 

Oh It came about through for example 

Jesse*s role in national politics and his 
closeness shortly after the election of John [F ] 
Kennedy to the Kennedy administration the 
governor’s slight separation from the Kennedys 
Or the Kennedys from him perhaps 
Or the Kennedys from him and the contest to see 
who would influence the Kennedys' decision-making 
with respect to California appointments most 
often and Jesse winning some of the earliest of 
those contests The governor not being able to 
say that he opposed anything openly was clearly 
ready to do something about it separately 
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quietly And sometimes opposing there came a 
point where it could no longer be [done] 

"quietly " and there was now "open warfare as 
it were 

In my case—and here's where I don't think I 
can give you a very satisfactory answer—I worked 
closely with Jesse with George Miller who was 
then the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee with the governor with the governor's 
legislative secretary Paul Ward with [John F ] 
Jack Burby and Hale [Champion] who were the 
press people in the Brown administration I 
maintained good relations with all of them 
Mitigating the Conflict Between Unruh and 
Governor Brown 

Were you able to mitigate at all the conflicts 
that emerged given that you came out of Jesse's 
office and you had the respect of both sides ' 7 
I think the answer is yes but I suspect that the 
answer would be no on very big tough issues On 
the stuff where you can concede there were 
concessions and I could negotiate those I 
don’t want to put that threshold too low because 
I think at least with respect to Jesse if I sat 
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down and set out to persuade him on something he 
may not be persuaded instantly But he never 
overcame my arguments and I usually persuaded him 
on what needed to be done 

I would not put that at the level of life 
and death however You know if it was really a 
critical issue he probably would have said to 
me I agree with you You've persuaded me And 
1 1 m not going to do it " then set about doing 
what he wanted to do Because it was politi¬ 
cally important for him to take the opposite 
position 

Look at the all the other people that he was 
working with too I wasn't the only one I 
mean he had legislative coalitions going and he 
had to support and protect them as well He had 
people that depended on him outside of the legis¬ 
lature financing people who would finance 
campaigns people that supported him in other 
activities in various ways 

This would indicate that maybe he was not as 
autocratic as many make him out to be? 

Oh I think the notion of [his being] autocratic 
is terribly wrong I think it's the appearance 
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of autocracy and not the substance of it in ray 
mind 

Not that he couldn't be tough and direct 
and decisive but I think if you understand that 
at least in my mind what it implied to me always 
was that he did it and could do it because he 
had the support of the people he was doing it on 
behalf of Which means that he knew that Hey 
you want to go to a vote? I’ve got the votes 
So why go to a vote 0 I'll just tell you here's 
what we're going to do " And so it came out 
autocratically because it was peremptory It 
wasn't deliberate you know and reasoned and so 
on It was just "Here's what we're going to 
do " I think that was true about most of the 
things he did 

On the margins he may have taken a step 
with the belief that he had the support of 
people and that may not have been as secure as 
he thought it was and maybe he discovered that 
later That may be where occasionally he went 
up too early or too far 

But one thing about Jesse's behavior is that 
when he came to a conclusion he came to it and 
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out he went That was the end of it which 
[looking] back is what got him in such good 
graces with John Kennedy because he declared 
himself early Before John Kennedy had the thing 
[1960 convention] locked up Jesse had said I'm 
going with you " you know And if Kennedy had 
not been nominated and elected then life would 
have been different wouldn't it? 

Do you think the problem Pat Brown had in 
holding that delegation together at the Los 
Angeles convention in 1960 weakened him vis-&- 
vis the state legislature? 

Yes Yes I think so 

In 1961 the Democrats controlled the legisla¬ 
ture 47 to 33 in the assembly and they had 30 
senators in the senate There was then the 
overhaul of the executive branch that was essen¬ 
tially carried out by the legislature right? 1 
How did that impact the Department of Finance 
the reorganization along the agency model? 

I can only give you impressions not facts on 
this I think John Carr was not—John was still 


1 A B 1510 1961 Leg Sess Cal Stat 2038 (1961) 
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in the department at that point incidentally— 
was not entirely in agreement with the specifics 
of the way in which it got carried out I 
suspect that part of that had to do with the way 
m which the Department of Finance was going to 
be treated In the process—though not 
immediately—the housekeeping functions the 
general service activities were going to be 
split off and a new department created The 
Department of Finance was going to become 
basically a budget unit like the Bureau of the 
Budget in the federal government 
The Effects of the State Government Reorgani¬ 
zation on the Department of Finance 
Was the creation of the Department of General 
Services perceived as a take-away from Finance 
a take-away of power a take-away of 
Probably so Organizationally it makes some 
sense Organizationally it’s relationship to 
Finance I mean the budgetary activities is not 
particularly 

This was paring down the process and making it 
potentially more efficient in the budgetary 


sense but 
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Yeah unless you enlarge the notion to budget and 
management and enlarge the notion of management 
to internal and external management—that is the 
support plus the substance—then you've got it 
all in one basket I think You can do it that 
way But that's not the way it was presented 

I'm not sure that it may not also have been-- 
and this is where I'm really on thin ice—a 
personality conflict as well If I remember 
correctly Bert Levitt was brought back to head 
the study group—Levitt having been the director 
of the Department of Finance before John Carr 
I'm not sure that John may not have thought 'I'm 
as capable as he is " He never said this to 
me But because [of] John's own sense of himself 
and his experience—he'd done a fair amount of 
work in the private sector including the presi¬ 
dency of a retail department store and a lot of 
other things—[this] may have been at work 

Maybe the other thing that was at work was 
that John sensed that he was losing power but 
not entirely clear how He knew it was going 
into the corner office that they were concen¬ 
trating in there They were trying to match the 
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political needs with the decision-making needs 
Finance is the decision-making the political of 
course was the next election the election of 
legislators from the Democratic side But that’s 

all That’s all I mean I surmise I don’t 

know the details on that 

In a position like the one you held you were 
able to see the way priorities got set in terms 
of the budget when they initiated from the corner 
office or were they left to the Department of 
Finance? Could you tell me a little bit about 
that process? Were you involved in it at all? 
Well now I see priorities-setting in a quite 
different way so it doesn't even match the way 
in which priorities were set then Or maybe 
they're set this afternoon in Sacramento I don't 
know how they're done these days Priorities it 
seemed to me when Pat Brown was governor were 
set mostly through position papers and statements 
What you began hearing somewhat in advance 
of a budgetary preparation period would be the 
governor going out and speaking on behalf of the 
water program Now it’s true that the water 
program had been an The attempt to get a 
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water program had been under way for a long 
time But clearly if you begin to make state¬ 
ments about it you're giving visibility to it 
and you're getting more serious about it, and 
you're probably going to stick it in the budget 
because budgetary items are the purest expression 
of policy-making I mean all the words in the 
world won't take you anywhere until there are 
dollars stuck behind them to support what goes 
on So you began hearing more about the water 
program for example at the time that happened 
The Example of Water 

Let's follow that example The fight—and it was 
a fight—over the water program of I think it 
was $1 750 000 000 for the California Water 
Project There were many who argued that this 
would plunge the state into deficit spending 
There was a concern that the northern counties 
who were providing the water were not being 
taken into consideration [nor were] their long- 
range needs [for an essential] resource 

There was a concern—whether real or not 
and which I imagine in any case is real—for 
flood-control considerations, to take care of the 
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moving of water How did the Department of 
Finance, if it did, get involved in that? 

I don't think finance was involved in it as 
strongly 

Did you have position papers that would argue 
against this deficit-spending charge? 

Remember that the principal actors in that were 
people like [William] Bill Warne who was an 
unusually gifted administrator and quite capable 
of putting together a water program in the 
technical sense and also in the political sense 
I think 

The governor clearly had made a commitment 
to himself if not to a constituency in southern 
California that he was going to bring water—the 
water program The Department of Finance in a 
situation like that was basically making sure 
that the arithmetic is correct that there 
weren't any flaws in the estimates that all of 
the details had in fact been included The 
analysts in that portion of the budget division 
then have a heavy load to carry because they have 
to flyspeck everything that's being presented to 
them out of the Department of Water Resources 



which is making these proposals That’s on the 
technical side 

Looking at it from the director’s side—the 
director presumably being the principal agent of 
the governor—the most that he's going to do if 
he’s not politically tied in with the governor— 
and John Carr was not—is to be informed to know 
about it so that he doesn’t say the wrong thing 
if he’s asked Not that he’s a negligible 
character but he * s not the leading character 

What begins to emerge in a situation of 
that kind is that the political operatives then 
become much more important and dominant First 
there are the political operatives on behalf of 
the governor whoever those might be whoever he 
listens to most among his own group whether 
they're directors of departments or staff 
members Each governor and each person chooses 
people for their own reasons In the Pat Brown 
example Hale Champion clearly once Fred Dutton 
left Hale Champion was clearly the most 
listened-to person He was you know first 
among equals 

Outside of the governor's office you've got 
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an array of players including the legislators 
Most of them are going to be lined up by 
geographic interest and preference You would 
get north versus south You may get some 
crossovers but they*11 be rare They won’t be 
too common And that begins to be the way in 
which the story unfolds 

Outside of that everybody’s watching— 
everybody" being the press the media—and 
they’re divided north and south also So you 
would get the San Francisco Chronicle trying to 
find errors and mistakes and wrongdoing and 
technical problems with the process You got the 
southerners explaining why all of that was not 
true and so on So the argument begins to 
develop that way 

The governor in this case did carry the 
political ball himself I mean he made it a 
personal thing One of the things everybody 
knows is that the chief executive whether at 
this level or other levels can command attention 
faster than anyone It’s one of the great prizes 
you get when you become governor That is you 
speak and people listen Occasionally legisla- 
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tors can rise to the same level but it 1 s 
terribly long and terribly painful to get there 
and it’s not always guaranteed that you*11 be 
listened to on every issue I think the one 
exception to that was Jesse [Unruh] who created 
in a sense his own audience 

In a lesser way--much lesser way--George 
Miller Lesser because he was well known in 

the north but not so well known in the south 
But George had that kind of stature because he was 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee On 
the other hand people like Hugh Burns who was 
the senate pro tern was a negligible figure in 
public debate but a major figure in the private 
because he was handling the wheel of Now you 
go Now you don’t And he was a northerner 
He had control over the flow of process And you 
can speed up or slow down or redirect 

You can send it off to a friendly committee 
or an unfriendly committee and you'd get a 
considerable amount done But that's partly 
what the political process is about Though I 
was not a principal player just watching and 
telling it from what I observed from being there 
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you offset Hugh Burns by making sure that he had 
less room to shift things around 
More on the Relations Between the Governor and 
the Legislature 

Going from a particular then to a general 
assessment during the time you were in the 
Department of Finance how would you assess the 
relationship between the executive and 
legislature in practice? 

I think less and less cooperative as time went 
on on issues where individuals were likely to 
have power affected—which are the major issues 
you now The little ones you can give away 

Keep in mind that there had been a kind of 
short honeymoon period shortly before when the 
legislature and the governor both came in with 
somewhat the same view and passed a monumental 
set of legislative bills I mean really 
important stuff got through But that didn't 
last long because those splits began almost 
immediately afterwards When you say the 
legislature " you’re talking about the major 
personalities in the legislature more than you 
are the body as a whole 
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And really a very limited number of people 
Yes and a limited number of people So if you 
raised both hands you say all right you're 
talking about ten people as opposed to forty on 
the one side and 

The Department of Finance's Counterparts in the 
Legislature 

Let's get specific Who were the principal 
players on the side of Finance and on the side of 
the legislature? Would it be Jesse Unruh on one 
side 

You had Jesse Yes George Miller Hugh Burns 
less so Ralph Brown who was then the speaker 
because Ralph was basically I guess you'd 

think of him as a coordinator He kind of saw to 
it that the house did not come to a dead halt 
but [he] didn't try to use the position and 
probably couldn't have used the position as a 
point of leverage I don't know that he saw 
state government as a vehicle for getting some¬ 
thing done He saw it I think as a vehicle for 
getting him his judgeship in Stockton—well 
didn't he 9 I think it was Stockton I mean 
there’s nothing wrong with that That's partly 
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My memory is not so clear that I can give 
you the detail of the incidents or the events 
or the bills But there were a lot of specific 
pieces of legislation or decisions involving the 
Democratic party in California that tended to 
polarize Jesse and the governor [but] less so 
George Miller George Miller was much more 
closely aligned with the governor than he was 
say with Jesse Though they were both in the 
legislature his interests and his views 
corresponded much more closely to the governor’s 
views and interests So in a sense it was the 
assembly against the executive and the senate 
Not necessarily both at the same times but 
sometimes together 

Some people active in the legislature at that 
time argue that Jesse Unruh in particular 
[during] that period began to make inroads or 
try to make inroads into the senate itself 
Might this be part of the reason that he wasn’t 
getting the cooperation? 

Could be Yeah I think that’s true I think 
Jesse's notion of power extended you control 
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everything you possibly can and then you work 
out your program then you get it carried it 
out You know? And then you go on to the next 

one He, in a sense had a neat sense of how to 

proceed 

Getting back to the question of the players on 
the two sides who would be the main players in 
finance besides yourself and the director? 

I think the answer is double the deputy 
director—and more particularly the chief deputy 
director chosen by the director—are the two 
appointee players And they*re not insignifi¬ 
cant Or they can be significant 

Separately the civil service bureaucracy 
has its own impact on what goes on It arises 
out of a set of circumstances that the people who 
write about organization theory know a lot more 
about than I do But it comes out of experience 
It comes out of relationships with other people 
in that department and elsewhere And it comes 
out of whatever reputation they have for integri¬ 
ty beyond their own immediate peers 

The assistant directors Roy [M ] Bell 
[Arthur W ] Art Collins and Bob Harkness—I 
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think there were three Later there was a fourth 
one When Hale became the director he created a 
fourth position but those three had their own 
standing everywhere, wherever that might be and 
in the legislature 

On the assembly side Roy Bell had a very 
good reputation Art Collins less so And Bob 
Harkness about the same as Art Collins True or 
false the legislature perceived that when they 
asked for or expected information they got it 
but it might not be all the information It was 
omission and they wouldn't know there was 
something missing because they didn't know the 
technical content of the subject So you might 
come to a decision based on what you got but it 
would be based on part-information and it could 
be very well undermined by adding the new or the 
other information 

That would not sit well for very long among 
legislators who really want to come to grips with 
questions It was a defensive move on the part 
of people who provide it that way partly I 
think with the expectation that they can "fix 
it before anything else needs to be done Well 
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it will buy us time that's for sure Or that 
they have no obligation You can take a point of 
view—and I'm not sure with Art and Bob—but 
their attitude about this was you can take a 
point of view that 'We're the executive They're 
the legislature You want to ask questions 9 Ask 
them We'll answer If they don't ask questions 
we're not going to answer them In other words 
We don't have to volunteer information that you 
didn't ask for or about 

It is one of those reasons why Jesse began 
moving in the direction of increasing and 
improving the quality of the staff It's not the 
major reason but it's one of the reasons That 
is defensively you want to be in a position to 
know when you don't know 
The Role of the Legislative Analyst 
In a case where there is less that total trust 
and it's not—I would imagine—unique in the time 
you were serving what is the role of the 
legislative analyst in such a situation? 

Well the legislative analyst is a neutral in 
concept 

In concept But in reality? 
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In concept I will tell you ray experience may 
be different from others and it may be limited 
and therefore erroneous but in the kind of thing 
that we're talking about—the example of shortage 
of information—the legislative analysts did not 
normally or routinely get the same questions and 
the same answers 

They were not necessarily a party to the 
exchange If they had been I'm not sure that 
they saw their role as furnishing either the 
missing information or identifying that there was 
information missing 
In the case of Alan Post then 
Alan Post that's who I'm talking about 
He retained a good relationship with 
Yes that's who I'm talking about and in a sense 
the people who worked for him I think the 
people who worked for him to the best of my 
knowledge had a terribly strong sense of loyalty 
towards Alan Post 


[End Tape 6 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side B] 

LUEVANO I think they thought of themselves as 

professionals in this activity you know called 
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legislative analysis and not partisan proponents 
of a position That’s where they stood X think 
in any case where they were asked to provide 
information they provided it 

I suppose in the grievous cases they would 
flag things I mean if somebody’s head is about 
to be chopped off they're not going to watch 
that happen But by and large I didn't see 
them in any other role than that 

More on the Legislative Efforts of the Department 
of Finance 

You got a little bit into the legislative package 
that the Department of Finance would prepare 
which was your specific area Can you expand on 
that a little bit give some particulars or sum 
it up perhaps? What would a package include? 
Well let me tell you how it derived and that 
will give you a sense of what might happen Each 
year well in advance of the legislative session 
there would be a circular memorandum a memoran¬ 
dum circularized to the staff Each of them 
would be asked 'Are there specific pieces of 
legislation which you believe the Department of 
Finance should submit to the state legislature?" 
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This [was among] the Department of Finance staff? 
Right And notice the limitation on that If 
you ask that question of the Department of 
Finance you*re asking basically for legislation 
that affects the Department of Finance as a 
department not questions about the budget or 
not questions about water resources or mental 
health or public welfare or education You’re 
not asking that question 

You’re expecting that kind of information or 
that set of legislative proposals to come out of 
the substantive departments So there’s a 
difference The interesting part is that the 
legislative unit as opposed to the budget 
division—which is not quite the same thing—was 
required to examine every piece of legislation 
not just the Department of Finance's no matter 
where it came from If it was created in an 
automobile driving from Sacramento to San 
Francisco the Department of Finance saw it 
From the executive branch? 

From all sides right From the executive 
branch And sometimes keep in mind legislators 
drop pieces of legislation that no department has 
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ever submitted for their own reasons They want 
to get something done too and have the 
initiative on pieces of legislation 

The legislative analysis unit literally saw 
100 percent of every legislative session Every¬ 
thing went through there If it had financial 
implications it got analyzed Unfortunately for 
the people that worked there most things do I 
mean there 1 s very little that doesn't cost 
anything 

The Origins and Role of the Department of 
Finance's Staff 

What was the size of your staff? The flow of 
legislation in the particular sessions we're 
talking about was [impressive] 

I don't remember the exact numbers but my recol¬ 
lection is it was in the middle twenties like 
twenty-five twenty-six twenty-seven and then 
that doesn't seem like enough to handle the 
volume I suspect that some of it was referred 
out That is if a piece of legislation came in 
with educational elements in it you might send 
if off to the analyst who handled the Education 
Department because they dealt with it day-in and 
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day-out 

If it had to do with motor vehicles you 
sent it to the analyst who handled the Department 
of Motor Vehicles What happened is that during 
the legislative session they augmented the core 
staff and you got your analyses done on time 
Where did those people come from that you 
augmented not from the departments themselves? 

No no Within the budget division of the 
Department of Finance the budget division was 
broken up by functions 
Those functions being? 

Health education transportation water 
resources you know There were several and 
within even those the departments that clustered 
around that function were all allocated to a 
group of analysts If you got legislation either 
originated there or elsewhere but which had 
impact on one of those activities then they 
became the analyst for that purpose So you 
could augment you know 

And the work got done The work got done 
but anybody who's ever been a budget person knows 
that once the legislative bell rings you don't 
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get off until the last legislative bill goes 
And that means long long hours for everybody I 
mean one o'clock two o’clock [in the morning] 
is not uncommon for everybody And showing up 
again at seven or eight o’clock in the morning is 
not uncommon during the legislative session It 
goes on like that when the budget is under 
[scrutiny] where you open big pieces of legisla¬ 
tion under committee consideration The 
Department of Finance’s legislative package was 
in a sense a modest package mostly centered 
around the kind of technical needs of the 
Department of Finance in getting work done and 
meeting its legal obligations elsewhere 

See that changes when the director of the 
Department of Finance becomes someone who is an 
ally of the governor and close to the governor 
politically because then you’ve merged something 
else Now the director can take initiatives 
Now the director can say Here's what we're 
going to do in mental hygiene We’re going to 
augment by $100 million next year " Mostly that 
has come out of discussions with the governor in 
private and some sense of what the constituency 
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wants and is ready to support and where the 
votes might be At least for starters that's 
where you're going to start 

The Administration's Conflicts With the State 
Director of Finance 

Is there a point at which differences between 
Carr and the governor got so broad that it was 
unworkable? 

Yes 

When was that point? 

I'm not sure I don't recall the incidents But 
I know that John's preference for what he called 
business methods and "business approaches' 
didn't really coincide with the governor's needs 
for a director at that point in time 

I guess what that means is that John was 
causing him more political problems than he was 
solving I mean that's probably where it comes 
out I'm sure that the Sacramento Bee was 
unhappy with John because of the printing plant 
activity John began doing an analysis of the 
state fair and the fair and exposition program in 
the state he couldn't have touched two more 
sensitive items if he had gone out saying "Give 
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me a sensitive item " I mean he just couldn’t 
have But that's where he went 

It wasn't too long before things got sticky 
and John was bypassed on a few things It was 
more symbolic than anything else And that 
didn't last too long He got called into the 
governor's office one day and was told that he 
was going to be appointed to a new job basical¬ 
ly When I came up to see John that day after 
he had already had his conversation with Pat 
Brown I couldn't have found a more demoralized 
[person] though I guess John must have known it 
was going to come I don't know how he could 
not I didn't know it was going to happen quite 
that way, but it happened swiftly and suddenly 
The announcement very simply, was that John was 
going to become the head of a major study and was 
leaving for private industry to go back to a 
company that he had worked for before That was 
pretty much the end of John I mean he just 
stayed on a few weeks more and then left 
And his successor how did you get along with him 
and how did that change? 

The succession very briefly caused some—as it 
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always does—discussions in Sacramento about 
"who's going to be the new director? ' Lots of 
names were tossed out 

I think it only took about a week and a half 
to two weeks before the governor appointed Hale 
Champion When he appointed him you got a 
reaction that was kind of curious On the one 
side everybody understood that he was the 
political confidant of the governor and the 
political advisor That didn't seem unusual in 
that sense 

Part of it was "Yeah But what does he 
know about finance ' 71 I mean that was the most 
obvious A fair number—including Art Hoppe who 
wrote for the San Francisco Chronicle —said I 

happen to know that Hale Champion cannot balance 
his own checkbook But that's not unusual 
because he's a newspaper man which means that he 
probably can't do many other things very well 
either ' I mean it was a funny but still 
biting sort of article It didn't really make 
any difference The governor wanted him there 
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Changing the Director 

Hale came in and very swiftly did something 
that really demonstrates that he knows politics 
very well The first thing he did was to create 
an additional assistant directorship and he 
named [Stanley] Stan Fowler to the position 
Stan was a good manager had been around the 
department for a long time knew finance very 
well knew lots of people If I remember 
correctly Stan had also been president of the 
California State Employees Association which is 
even a better stroke of genius 

I had become—we should back up a little--I 
had become the chief deputy director before Hale 
Champion became the director Because Jeff 
Mugford had left approximately—I’m guessing 
right now—about four to five months earlier 
John Carr had made me the chief deputy which now 
meant that I sat on those boards and commissions 
What's really important about that and I may be 
overstressing it I thought it was important 
because it was constitutionally provided for, 
which gives the power to sit on boards and 
commissions—and I sat on a lot of them 
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It means you can create them and you can 
remove them eliminate them Hale immediately 
said he was going to keep me as chief deputy I 
mean another neat stroke he was not going to 
disturb this I don’t know that he ever had any 
hostile thoughts or anything negative regarding 
me But he was going to handle it that way 
that's how he handled it And he was sending the 
message Don't worry He * s okay 

I worked very well with Hale no question of 
that I mean I'm still m contact with him I 
still talk to him 

But your position of authority wasn't diluted in 
any way? 

No What happened I maintained the same 
assignments 

Were you still meeting with the legislature? 

Yes I did all the time I was in the Department 
of Finance I never varied from that Hale 
needed me as much as John Carr did If John Carr 
had no political skills Hale had too many I 
mean he would have gotten himself in real 
trouble for a couple of reasons Hale did not 
then—I don't know about today—have a very high 
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opinion of the legislature as a whole the senate 
included The chief executive was the governor 
he had been elected at large and that was where 
the power was or should be according to Hale's 
view 

And I understand there was no love lost between 
Jesse Unruh and Hale Champion 

That's true too because m some ways Hale was a 
formidable political opponent who had access to 
the power of the governor and was capable of 
using it Very capable 

Compare if you will the management style and 
the dynamics of 
Of the two? 

Yes Hale Champion as compared to John Carr 
I think the simplest way to describe it—and it 
was appropriate then perhaps less so today—was 
that Hale would be what would be called a "modern 
manager Now what I mean by that is that he 
was in many areas much more of a listener He 
sought out the views and opinions of particularly 
the well-established civil servants the 
assistant directors 

He had a very high sense of trust in Roy 
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Bell—not that John Carr didn’t—but that meant 
that Hale was willing to use Hoy in a sense as 
an instrument X don’t know whether Roy knew 
that probably did because Roy was not an 
ignorant man But he could apply him when he was 
needed and pull him back when he wasn’t needed 
He played him in a sense 

Beyond that Hale was finely attuned to the 
corner office If we’d had a chute between the 
two offices they could have been chuting back 
and forth As a matter of fact I had forgotten 

about this when John Carr was the director of 
the Department of Finance we were on the fifth 
floor If I remember correctly either 
Hale Champion’s Access to the Governor 
Once he moved across wasn't his office across 
from the governor's? 

Yeah I think it was when Hale came into the 
office We moved down to the first floor—not 
across the way because that was where the 
controller was but around the corner Neverthe¬ 
less on the first floor The access was much 
more easy Symbolic too 

You were now down there where we could be 
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gotten to and where we'd get to people much more 
quickly That was Hale's view The point that I 
was making about Hale having the access to the 
governor also meant that he too became somewhat 
of a spokesman for the program that the governor 
was developing 

More than just an implementor? 

More than just an implementor Well the 
governor has said much more than once—I mean he 
did this a few years ago in a speech at UCLA— 
that he thought Hale could have been the governor 
of the state of California That's a very tender 
sore subject on all sides I think Hale—even as 
late as now—felt a little awkward when he said 
that because he kind of smiled and pulled back a 
little Not that it doesn't mean it wasn't true 


Do you think Hale had those aspirations? 

Do I think so? 

Yes 

I suspect he did yes I suspect he did It's 
not hard to have aspirations like that You see 
people around you and you say, "Hey, I could do 
that " And you begin thinking You know maybe 
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I can " 

Because of Hale’s association with the governor 
this changed the dynamics of what the Department 
of Finance did overtly How did it affect your 
job in the legislature 7 

How the Change Affected Luevano’s Duties 
Oddly and I'm going to have to try to sort this 
out as well as I can partly because it has to do 
with time and I may get that somewhat wrong I 
had added some activity when John Carr was still 
the director of the department 

Economic development which was an activity 
headed by a man named Lewis [M ] Holland was 
something that John was unhappy about and asked 
me to look at I guess the one thing I knew how 
to do well was to ask questions because I surely 
didn't know very much about economic development 
I began looking at it and out of that emerged 
some consensus of what might be done 

Almost concurrently John asked me to take 
over the oversight the state Office of Planning 
The state Office of Planning was then made up of 
professional planners who basically reviewed what 
were called ”701 applications The 701 program 
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was under the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development I guess I guess it was the 
Department of Housing then before it became 
Urban Development 
Relations with Washington, D C 

The [United States] Department of Housing 
had grants that they awarded to cities and I 
guess counties occasionally But they wanted 
the state to monitor the grants and to approve 
presumably because they were to be made consis¬ 
tent with each other in some notion of state 
planning So I got that As it turned out 
there were planners in that unit who were much 
more aggressive active and capable They 
wanted to develop a state plan The Department 
of Housing had created a state planning grant 
program I think partly as a sop to the states 
because they certainly weren't serious about it 
To the cities 9 
To the states 

You mean the federal [government ] 9 
The federal government yes The federal 
government created this program as a sop to the 
states and granted states money in order to plan 
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at the state level I learned something about 
planning You know the people around there were 
quite good at doing their job and they were 
quite good at teaching 

We went after and got four and a half 
million [dollars] from the Department of Housing 
at about the time that Hale came in as director 
The reason why that's important is because the 
monies were coming to California and I'd had 
this assignment I don't know that Hale cared 
but he didn't change it And I wanted it So he 

was not particularly anxious to change it why 
change it? Who else would you give it to? Who 
wants it anyhow other than Luevano? 

I thought it was important because at this 
point I was beginning to see how you could begin 
structuring state expenditures I mean [there 
is] a planning technique for spending money too 
if you can get the governor to go along with it 
as a technique That's the tricky part I 
probably carried it about as far as it could 
go I mean I got as much help from the governor 
as he probably was able to give or wanted to give 
in the circumstances because we got into the 
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aerospace contracts during that period 

We did a conference on California and the 
world ocean to examine how you could utilize 
technical or technological skill in other 
activities other than defense And the reason 
for that was because we could read the handwrit¬ 
ing on the wall Defense expenditures were 
beginning to shift They were beginning to build 
more trucks and fewer missiles Now trucks are 
great for Detroit they're not too much for El 
Segundo And those numbers were beginning to 
come out and people were raising flags of that 
kind 

Hale did not step in I mean I reported to 
him He knew what I was doing I suspect he 
thought it was a little bit of a wishful thinking 
and he probably was right That is it's too 
global for most people to deal with over a four- 
year gubernatorial period If you were governor 
for sixteen years then it might be easier to fit 
into your thinking But then that activity also 
was beginning to get more popular so it had some 
degree of political excitement The governor 
[made] great speeches about If we can send a 
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man to the moon why can’t we get into downtown 
Los Angeles in fifteen minutes instead of two 
hours?” 

Well if you hear it the first time it sounds 
very fresh and original and maybe right But 
that was where we were going on that That’s one 
of those changes that Hale brought in he had a 
more open attitude He didn’t set any limits on 
me He didn't say "You cannot do this You may 
not do this " It may be that he never handed me 
something he didn’t want me to do That may be 
true But I'm not aware of that because I did 
those things I wanted to do 

Mediating Relations Between Hale Champion and 
Jesse Unruh 

How did his being director affect your contacts 
in the legislature in your relationships ' 7 
There was tension between Hale and Jesse which 
means that there was tension between the adminis¬ 
tration and the legislature on the assembly side 
particularly 

The people on the assembly side that I dealt 
with were people that I had known because I had 
been part of that staff I had spent the year 
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and a half—nineteen months whatever it was—in 
very close and somewhat intimate relationships 
with them We were good friends The tension 
that existed between the two of them Hale never 
alluded to That is I don’t recall that he ever 
made a specific point of alluding to it and then 
drawing me into the allusion 

Not so on the legislative side The legis¬ 
lators enjoyed this notion of Hey they're the 
other people And what are you doing with 
them?' Or in the alternative What are you 
doing here? You don't belong here But always 
with tongue in cheek I mean it was never 
negative or hostile But they were clearly 
drawing lines 

I was the one who could cross somewhat 
freely between the two sides And Hale I know 
used that often when he wanted to communicate 
with Jesse and didn't want to do it directly-- 
which was fairly often--not that he didn't 
[communicate] but when he didn't want to do it 
directly he would say I think we need to get 
this done Could you talk to the speaker?" By 
then Jesse had become the speaker And I got to 
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see Jesse easily I mean if I asked I saw 
him He sometimes agreed with me and he some¬ 
times didn't 

You know if something made him furious, 
he'd say Why doesn't he come and see me 
himself? If he wants that he's got to walk in 
here He can’t send somebody else Want me to 
tell him that Jesse? Yeah tell him! 1 So I'd 
go up and I'd say Hale if you want to do that 
you're going to have to walk in He's not going 
to hear from me 

It worked As I say I ended up by the 
time I left having handled all of the relation¬ 
ships I think reasonably satisfactorily Both 
men were satisfied that I hadn't crossed them and 
I hadn't lied to them and I had not exaggerated 
or understated or waited and held off informa¬ 
tion and not given it in some timely way It 
was the best way to live anyhow In a sense I 
was like the telephone in some cases just carry¬ 
ing messages 

The Role of Finance in Sensitive Political Issues 
There were some issues that were overriding in 
these years One had to do with housing, the 
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Rumford Act of 1963 Was the Finance Department 
involved in any of that either the writing up of 
the legislation or later on fighting the repeal 7 
Not too much The level at which finance may 
have been involved probably was more Hale 
Champion's involvement personally Not so much 
in the writing as in the judgments about what 
could you include and what shouldn't you 
include weighing it politically 
But he was consulted as 

Not so much from counting votes even Because 
Hale's view then—maybe not today but then—was 
much more oriented to the outside world He had 
a very sensitive antenna about the Bay Area and 
about Los Angeles and about San Diego I think 
[he] visualized events in terms of What will 
the headline read like tomorrow?" He clearly 
knew how to do that because he probably could 
have written the headline or the story or both 
So judgments were based partly on that As 
time went on Hale began to be a much more 
intimate actor in the Democratic party from the 
governor's office which meant that he could be 
in it and out of it concurrently and knew where 
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the factions were he knew where the power centers 
were I can't recall details too clearly this 
afternoon but I will tell you I was in on a lot 
of conventions with Hale when we went down to 
Fresno where we sat in a hotel room where we 
never showed up on the floor of a convention but 
called floor managers, 'Okay here's what we do 
now ' And people would call back and say 'Well, 
they're starting to move in this direction " 

Then we'd have our meeting with Hale acting as 
chairman 

Then we go back and now we can give 
instructions And we're giving instructions to 
the delegates on the floor or blocks of them—I 
don't mean the whole floor but blocks of them— 
and getting done what we needed to get done 
Would this be a CDC [California Democratic 
Council] convention? 

Yes CDC I'm sorry I should have made that 
clear 

What year would this be? 

Oh I think it would include '62 and '63 for 
sure 

What was Hale Champion's view of CDC? 
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I think [as] a useful ally For one thing they 
were clearly anti-Unruh And being anti-Unruh 
already made you useful, even if you had no other 
function I mean when I said earlier that I 
thought George Miller for example was much more 
closely aligned with the administration or the 
executive than he was with the assembly side the 
reason I say that is partly because George was 
one of the founders of the CDC Alan Cranston I 
don't know There are probably more founders 
than you could put in a small room But I know 
that Alan Cranston and George were certainly 
among them 

In that sense they operated as a kind of 
irritant and they kept Jesse I think off- 
balance from time to time Sometimes they posed 
a real threat because they could run an opposing 
candidate and perhaps elect the candidate 
perhaps change the composition of the support or 
lack of support in the assembly Jesse was smart 
enough to deal with that and began dealing with 
it But that didn't eliminate it as a cause of 
conflict with Hale was and is very 


skillful He used the CDC for several purposes 
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How Governor Pat Brown Balanced State Budgets 
Let me ask you one question before I wrap up 
this The governor presented I think at least 
four budgets balanced budgets without having to 
raise any taxes To what was that owed 9 
Well I think Pat Brown obviously made a 
commitment at the beginning that he wasn’t going 
to raise taxes having raised them originally if 
you remember In the first year they really 
made a change Having gotten into that position 
you're almost locked into meeting it 

What helped him a lot was an expanding 
economy If you remember up to the middle 
sixties the state of California was growing m— 
I guess it's not called GNP It must be called 
GSP or something of that kind--but it was grow¬ 
ing And the economy was really booming We 
were the aerospace supplier for the world 
Did the expanded federal programs that were going 
to the states have something to do with that 9 
I think that's true too And I think the two 
things in combination you get these large 
revenue returns at the end of each income tax 
year You suddenly get what you expected and 
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sometimes even more and all due to the fact that 
the economy is growing You don’t have to change 
the rate structure You just leave it 

That's a great asset You can begin thinking 
differently You can begin thinking much more 
optimistically like "What’ll we do with all the 
state’s enormous potential? There are so many 
things to do And here is the money to do them 
with That’s a fair amount 

The other part the ability of people to 
spend money is greater than the ability to 
produce it That's true all the time every¬ 
where You get regular contests for the 
expenditure of large amounts of money But all 
of them are limited by the total revenues 
available Let me give you an example 

I’ve forgotten what year it was but it 
might have been 1963 the California Commission 
on Constitutional Revision was then probably 
still is housed at Stanford University I think 
there are twenty-seven members Very distin¬ 
guished people who sit on it basically to clean 
up the California Constitution which many years 
ago used to be kind of a garbage can constitu- 
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tion Whatever you want throw it in there 
Their function was to strip it back and clean it 
up and tighten it up They're still at it thirty 
years later because it's not an easy job 
The Concept of Sovereign Immunity 

But anyhow in that year—before that but 
it culminated in that year--they had begun 
examining the question of sovereign immunity 
The local and state governments were exempt from 
suits by private parties caused for example by 
the negligence of a state employee or by a 
condition in a state building or a local 
building There were a lot of people who felt 
that that exemption was an antiquated idea You 
know it might have been okay for the king of 
England m 1605 but my god in 1960 you 
certainly didn't do that kind of thing anymore 
If people were injured they were entitled to be 
compensated if in fact there was negligence 

Well that's a neat idea Here's where the 
Department of Finance begins to play a kind of 
interesting role It turns out to be a policy 
role but it's not one of those that got promoted 
in media hype It didn't come about because of 
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speeches or because some reporter said I've 
discovered this problem and why doesn't the 
governor solve it? Instead it's one of those 
problems that impacts very heavily but very 
quietly and most people don't even know it's 
going to do it or did it The commission did 
its work over a two-year period approximately 
I tracked it 

I had the budget division analysts look at 
what they were doing as they went through the 
process and basically costing it out How much 
will it cost if we implement each of their recom¬ 
mendations 9 So we had it looked at about every 
quarter and would have an estimate of what it 
would cost if they proposed what they were 
talking about 

And the dollars went up and down A lot of 
money A lot of money I began talking to 
legislators two years before the event By the 
time the event came they had heard about it many 
times And I got agreement on the assembly side 
that I could write that bill any way I wanted 
to 1 Think about that policy I didn't go to 
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the governor 

Well I had gone to the governor earlier 
incidentally I reported to the governor 
periodically on what I was doing and what I 
understood they were doing and what its 
implications were So he knew too And he gave 
me carte blanche I mean the governor knew what 
I was doing and he was not m disagreement with 
what I was doing and how I was going about it 
And the director knew? 

Yes the director knew too I kept everybody 
informed some people more than others It was 
not programmed reporting you know like every 
quarter or every two months It was whenever I 
had the time and they had the time because they 
were busy too 

When it came down to a crunch which was 
basically where the votes are—who 1 s going to 
vote for and who’s going to vote against—I 
remember that Phil Burton who was then in the 
state assembly called me into his office He 
said I T ve been looking at this bill * The 

bill was now in the legislature 
Who carried the bill for you 9 
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[James A ] Jim Cobey Senator James Cobey who 
later became a district court of appeal judge is 
now retired I don't remember the name of the 
bill Maybe it was called the Sovereign Immunity 
Bill 1 I don't know that was the legal name for 
it that's the shorthand version we used 
This was in what session' 7 

Well I think it was ’63 Burton called me He 
said that he had looked at the bill he had 
talked to the people who’d worked on it and he 
could not understand why on earth anyone would 
stand in the way of such a good bill 'What was 
the discussion about this bill [being] too 
expensive 9 It includes things in there that 
were beautiful but they were kind of on the 
margin And he was convinced At least he 
seemed to be convinced And Burton did not talk 
softly He berated people He had no other way 
of speaking 

And finally he said 'There's nothing 
you've said that’s convinced me and I will vote 
for that bill when it hits the floor It wasn't 
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going to hit the floor it was going to go through 
the committee I knew that but that's what he 
was telling me I don't recall that he was on 
the Ways and Means Committee at that time I 
don't think he was 

I said to him Look Phil if we have that 
bill show up on the governor's desk the way it 
stands now it costs this much whatever the 
amount was And if that happens that money 
has to come from some other place One of the 
places where it may very well come from is public 
welfare Which was his [bailiwick] He was the 
chairman of the Assembly Committee on Public 
Welfare at the time I said Somewhere it's 
got to give We cannot spend the same amount of 
money twice He looked at me He said Tell 
me where you think it needs cutting It's the 
classic budget division role fitting expendi¬ 
tures within total revenues 

In other circumstances what budget analysts 
are always posing is What do you want and how 
much are you willing to pay for it? It's a 
simple question It's loaded with policy impli¬ 
cations but it's something a lot of people don't 
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understand That is you can't have everything 
You can only have what you're willing to pay 
for And if you're willing to pay X you can't 
have X + Y And if X is the limit then you have 
to decide how much of this you want how much of 
that and how much of the other That's what 
priority setting might be 

You might do it differently but I will tell 
you that the Sovereign Immunity Bill went through 
the legislature basically because we had allotted 
a certain amount of money for that bill I don't 
remember what the amount was But we had said 
1 Okay we can tolerate up to this many million 
dollars in costs And they can choose what they 
want to include Their program design is their 
design 

Their response to that was This is a 
single package and if one piece goes the whole 
thing collapses And you said Well maybe 
it's just going to collapse You know that's 
when it gets very very scary on all sides 
Who's bluffing 9 Is somebody going to blink? 
Depending on how much you've gotten done in 
advance it can be uncomfortable I was very 
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comfortable with the whole process I knew what 
I had done for two years and whom I had talked 
to what X heard and what I had been told 

I trusted them The people I worked with I 
trusted them and I guess they must have trusted 
me when I walked in The governor is served by 
people sometimes who take the heat for him In a 
sense I was taking heat from time to time 
because I mean Burton and Jim Cobey—who was the 
author of the bill—and other people who were 
unhappy you know 

The villain m this piece was sitting down 
there in the Department of Finance and he was 
bottling this whole thing up Damn right I was 
For reasons and I'11 spell them out But that 1 s 
where the kind of incidental policy-making takes 
place There are people doing that all the time 
some of them well known and some of them not well 
known at all But all of them all of them doing 
that 

Luevano’s Accomplishments in the Department of 
Finance 

What do you feel was your greatest accomplishment 
while you were m Finance 9 
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In my mind it is one of the best opportunities 
I f ve ever had including the others that preceded 
and came after that Mostly for the kind of 
things that I've said earlier and that is that 
state government—all levels of government— 
either add to or detract from the life of 
everyone 

That happens whether you're in the process 
or not in the process Whether you like it or 
don't like it it happens Somebody passes a 
law it affects you And it may affect you 
positively or negatively For me I guess if I 
were trying to describe an answer to your 
question it would be my own personal development 
which is not the substantive content of what 
government does but I learned an enormous amount 
out of that experience 
What was your greatest frustration 9 
In terms of frustration I think the one thing 
then--and more so as I look back on it later—was 
the loss of time with my family You pay a 
price And it's true that my family lived in the 
city—that is m the city of Sacramento—it's 
true that I went home every night But when 
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those big time crunches came on, with those 
demands on time I may not show up till 1 00 
2 00 in the morning Basically what I was doing 
was sleeping at home and leaving 

I traveled a fair amount in the last couple 
of years I was in the Department of Finance 
Occasionally my family went with me But most 
often they didn’t So sometimes I’d be gone 
three or four nights What I'm saying is you 
pay a price Your family pays a price 

Legislators know that better than other 
people do And people in administrations 
sometimes pay almost the same price depending on 
where they are and what their connection is I 
guess to people making decisions 

Programmatically I think the most satisfying 
thing I did was the four and a half million 
[dollar] expenditure for the state development 
plan partly because it broke ground I think we 
did things we proposed things that most states 
didn’t get around to doing until much later I 
think we saw the future a lot more quickly than 
most people did and we acted on it 

I remember the governor of Minnesota Carl 
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Rolvag once sent his executive secretary out to 
talk to us because we were doing things that he 
wanted to know more about I remember John [V ] 
Lindsey when he became mayor of the city of New 
York asking for and getting pieces of information 
from our office I was then gone I was no 
longer m the office but I know that the 
information went to him 

The assistant director of [United States] 

Arms Control and [Disarmament Agency] Archibald 
[S ] Alexander exchanged information with us in 
terms of what they were doing partly because we 
were looking at California and its role in the 
economy of the United States how it linked with 
federal expenditures particularly defense expen¬ 
ditures for sure though there are others What 
do you do about things like that if they begin 
to shift? What is it you can do what do you do 
and how do you do it are questions you have to 
ask all the time The lead times are long You 
better deal with those five years before they 
begin to happen so you can structure your acti¬ 
vities in that direction You can't turn large 
organizations around usually more quickly 
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Evaluating the Pat Brown Administration 

Having now decades to look back at how would you 


evaluate the Brown administration in modern 


California politics? 
Well I think very high 
In what sense 9 


LUEVANO Now I have to separate my own bias and prejudice 
because I was part of it 
[End Tape 6 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side A] 

LUEVANO I think the way you rank things in terms of 

achievement is in substantive program proposed 
and executed in the attitude that you convey to 
people that is the notions that you convey to 
people so that they live their lives within those 
notions as well 


On the substantive things the water bill 
the authorization on new university campuses 
major highway construction state reorganization 
the Rumford [Fair Housing Act] all of these were 
passed They have the names of other authors 
But what that means is that there are a lot of 


people always involved in the process of this 
kind the Rumford [Fair] Housing Act the Unruh 
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Civil Rights Act the construction of three new 
university campuses--Santa Cruz Irvine San 
Diego—I don't think I need too much more than 
that but it's a start A new mental hygiene 
approach the decentralization of the old 
hospitals that we had in the state community 
facilities began at the end of that—well at the 
end of the time that I was there I think it was 
probably accomplished before the governor left 
Those were rather significant and important 
The 1966 Swing of the Political Pendulum 
Why do you think the 1966 turnaround happened 
now we're going from liberal Democrats to 
conservative Republicans running the state at 
least at the governor's level? 

I guess I have to concede that there seems to be 
a pendulum effect m politics at almost all 
levels You can almost predict that one adminis¬ 
tration will be followed one that seems almost 
diametrically opposed or at least there are some 
elements of it that seem diametrically opposed 
It seems to me like a terrible way to run 
anything You never stabilize around anything 
On the other hand at least up to now it's been 
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accomplished peacefully I guess we can thank 
ourselves for that Nobody has gotten shot in 
the process in the electoral [sphere] There 
have been assassinations but I mean in terms of 
the elections themselves Maybe that's the best 
we can do in a democratic society that is to 
swing from one end to the other--and rather wide 
swings sometimes 

Maybe it is that we lurch through the 
process trying out an approach Even if it 
works it's always bound to damage someone's 
interests I don't know that it's ever possible 
to do anything without someone having their 
immediate interests affected maybe even their 
long-term interests affected And so you get 
resistance and opposition and you begin getting 
movement back m the other direction That’s 
kind of generalized and hazy but it seems to me 
to be true 

Do those pendulum swings make long-term planning 
almost impossible? 

Well I think you plan differently If it's 
true that is if this pendulum thing does exist 
then the planner has to deal with reality 
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Planning is not--shouldn’t be I should say—an 
intellectual exercise It should be an exercise 
rooted in the facts what goes on You have to 
it seems to me understand this process So 
your design is probably more conservative than 
you might otherwise take on Maybe that's one 
way of saying it That is you do not try for 
giant leaps You try for small incremental 
steps You also I think as a planner 
And maybe we're spending more time than we should 
on planning You also it seems to me conduct a 
perpetual education activity 

You can never lose sight of the fact that 
you're getting constantly changing members of the 
decision-making group who may or may not know 
what it is you're trying to say Not that 
they're not capable of it but they're just not 
that exposed in some cases to it If you're 
really concerned with the issue what are the 
several right things that might be done then you 
have to have the discussion bounded by that set 
of ideas Even if people choose different things 
internally--they say I'd like A rather than B-- 
at least the conversation's within the bounds 
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not outside of them That is I think what has 
to happen 

You need a permanent body that's interested 
in that activity You have to have some 
continuity and some institutionalization of the 
planning activity in order for it to carry on I 
know my own behavior in situations of this kind 
from the beginning and including Sacramento I 
don't think I ever did anything that I didn't try 
to institutionalize 

And I knew why That is I am not leaving 
here unless there's going to be something that 
goes on after even if the management of it is 
quite different from what I might have done 
You're not God All you're trying to do is 
hopefully to point a direction and see if anybody 
else might possibly see the same direction and 
agree with it 
Why Planning is Unpopular 

The concept of planning whether it's at the 
county regional or state level has been 
relatively unpopular m the state of California 
Yes Yes Nationally 

And nationally Why do you think that is? 


VASQUEZ 
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Because it has an authoritarian, regulatory 
implication You see if I understand the 
literature on planning correctly it's always 
been under tension 

Some of it in this country began 
apparently in the thirties So it got cast in a 
kind of a dark shadowy area where people who 
were affected by the planning activity also had 
their economic interests affected They saw that 
as a leftist move and more specifically as a 
communist move So if you label it it’s going 
to be very hard to pull it out from under the 
label 

The way the federal government came at it 
was basically to limit its notions and applica¬ 
tions so that it didn’t deal with economic and 
social ideas but rather with physical things 
You put a house here and you put the store over 
there and the street has to run past here It's 
true that a lot of the planning professionals 
came out of schools of architecture They were 
already starting from a groundwork of physical 
orientation I never accepted that I never 
agreed with that We started doing studies very 
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early—I mean very early--on employment on 
minority employment and on racial studies I 
was nervous all the time because I * 11 tell you 
since I did not get day-to-day guidance from Pat 
Brown or Hale Champion or anyone else part of 
the question was ' All right when I get all the 
information how do I use it? How do I get it 
accepted 7 

Well what you begin to learn is that you 
need the facts--that helps--to get the details 
and then you have to find the opportunities in 
which you introduce them whether it's by way of 
an equal opportunity statute or something else 
In my relationships with Pat Brown I was just 
feeding off all these details and information I 
was getting out of other sources 
The Origins of the Governor * s Annual Economic 
Report 

A couple of months before you left the deputy 
directorship of finance in March of '64 
Governor Brown [released] the first economic 
report by any California governor [It was] a 
detailed analysis of the California economy 
which attempted to evaluate strengths and 
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weaknesses It underscored a declared policy of 
fostering and promoting full employment 
increased productivity and income, and purchasing 
power What your role was in preparing that 
report and how much did that encapsulate the 
program of responsible liberalism if you will 
I should tell you first that the drafting of that 
bill 

It was a report 

A bill preceded [the report] 1 You see the 
report was required by a statute And the 
statute was based on a bill drafted by [Senator] 
John [W ] Holmdahl John was a state senator 
from Oakland if I remember correctly who had 
practiced law in the Bay Area I think John had 
been in the legislature before maybe as an 
assemblyman before Anyhow [he] introduced this 
bill You may remember that I said that the 
legislative analysis unit looked at everything 
and if it had dollar implications they raised 
it In this case there weren’t dollar 
implications except for somebody having to write 
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the report because it was mostly a statement of 
fact and posture One of those very bright young 
planners in the state Office of Planning whose 
avocation was watching sensitive legislation 
picked it up 
Who was that? 

Bill Lipman a very good close friend of mine and 
one of the principal people who taught me about 
planning Bill was an undergraduate at Yale 
University and then went on to a master's degree 
at MIT/Harvard at the joint Center for Urban 
Studies I think [He got] a superb academic 
training with the highest honors in both the 
places where he went which helped him because he 
was also intuitively alert with a good rich 
background that complimented his academic 
preparation 

But Bill picked the bill up and we talked 
about it In the scheme the two of us were the 
most intimately related people m the state 
Office of Planning He and I spent a lot of time 
together We traveled together We talked out 
ideas together He heard a lot of my objections 
to the physical approach to planning and he 
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quickly grasped and understood what we were 
talking about 

We saw this piece of legislation and we 
asked ourselves some questions It's not a 
great piece of legislation should we tinker with 
it?" And we decided we wouldn't We'd make 
some minor changes in it because if we did too 
much to it it was going to draw attention And 
if it drew attention it might draw opposition 
And if it drew opposition we might not have 
it So we made some minor minor changes around 
the edges and then went with it all the way 
We'd wait for another year to come back and do 
some improvements on it 

What was the intent of that legislation 7 
What we did to it was model it more closely on 
the federal economic report You know what the 
Council of Economic Advisors was—I don't know 
that they are now--required to report to the 
president on the economic condition of the United 
States annually In those days economists had 
a higher standing m administrations That used 
to be a document that everybody looked to very 
quickly because it told you a fair amount about 
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the condition of the United States 

Sometime go back and look at I think it was 
the 1962 or the 1963 report that you will read 
some of the most elegant and sensitive language 
on poverty anywhere There was a signal and 
that was this is a condition that's affecting 
people in this country and we'd better do 
something So it was giving you a kind of a 
policy preview of 

Was this policy declaration an integral aspect of 
this report as well 9 

Yes that was the object That's what we 
thought We thought all right we'll get the 
governor to put himself on record in advance 
You asked me earlier what kind of policy guidance 
was available and I said you're trying to intui¬ 
tively get that out of speeches and so on This 
was a much more formal way of doing it even 
though it wasn't that formal That is nobody 
was declaring This is the guidance for every¬ 
body in all of the departments " 

If a governor wanted to use it that way 
there was no reason why he couldn't because you 
can declare yourself and say Here's what I see 
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as the problems now and for the next three years 
in this state Therefore I want to attack in the 
following ways ' 

You could do that openly in some areas and 
privately—that is with your directors— 
separately That’s how we saw it We thought 
all right if you’re going to have a state plan 
it needs guidance The way you get the guidance 
is to have the governor declare in advance the 
economic condition of the state of California I 
don't think there was any disagreement on this 
We intended over time to add a social report 
so that we would have the two things in the same 
document put out by the chief executive annually 

People could agree or disagree with it but 
they d have to disagree with the numbers as 
well You'd have to do your own calculations and 
estimates and forecasts and so on and people do 
that But at least you'd have [it] This is 
another view I had/have and that is that people 
make decisions—governors presidents mayors 
and so on—on implicit assumptions You and I 
never know what those are It seems to me 
healthier if those were expressed and you could 
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get debate on the assumptions and on the facts 
Then you could have the power play to see who 
was going to get their preference or view 
accepted 

If you don’t know assumptions you never 
know how anything got decided or what the weight 
was given to some element that was there There's 
always going to be an override of political need 
I understand that I'm not arguing against that 
I was just trying to change the character of the 
discussion that's all That was the point of the 
economic report It's still being published 
You can read it You can read Governor [George] 
Deukmejian’s last economic report There are 
people who do not know that it exists including 
professionals who should know a lot more I 
advised one about a month ago on economic devel¬ 
opment Have you read the governor’s economic 

report' 7 And he said What s that 9 I said 

Let me tell you where you go It's published 
annually It's written by the Department of 
Finance ' They used to have an economic 
forecasting unit and last time I asked there 
was a woman who was running it She was very 
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good It's an interchange with the governor’s 
staff But the drafts go over and they get 
amended and the governor makes it his own But 
it starts out at the Department of Finance 
What if any was the input of the legislature, 
since you were in touch with them 9 
Zero This is the chief executive’s document 
Why Senator Holmdahl 9 

I'm not sure Strangely enough I never had any 
conversations with John Holmdahl on this We 
just sent amendments you know we just did 
things on paper 

Was he a friend of Pat Brown's 9 
Somewhat but not an intimate As a matter of 
fact my recollection of John Holmdahl was that 
he was more of a loner I may have a mispercep¬ 
tion of him but I knew about him in Oakland I 
had lived in the Bay Area you know and I knew 
he had an active law practice and that he had 
run for office and been elected I don’t know 
that there was any distinguished legislation 
produced by him m his first term I'm not sure 
that you'd call this distinguished either I 
just thought it was critical And I thought it 
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was potentially 

What reception [did the report get] 7 
Nobody noticed to the best of my knowledge I 
would like to go over that year's press coverage 
to see whether anybody ever noticed there was an 
economic report act passed And if anybody 
noticed whether they went beyond noticing And 
what does that mean 7 
But it caused no flak 7 

Caused no flak I'm glad we did what we did 
I'm glad we didn't try to really change it 
Because as I say Bill and I were talking Okay 
we wait a while and then we're going to put in a 
whole set of social indicators and we're going to 
start reporting on the conditions of poverty on 
the conditions of racial mixes in various places 
on employment statistics We’ll start painting a 
profile of what the conditions are for various 
kinds of people m the state I'm inclined to 


think that if we'd done that 
don't know That's all speculation 


Well I 
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Luevano's Role as a Mexican-American in the Brown 
Administration 

One more question before we leave the Brown 
administration and follow your career into other 
areas You were one of a handful of Mexican- 
Amencans in the Brown administration and I 
know in doing research that there were [many] 
times when you were sent to speak to groups 
because you were Mexican-American and they were 
Mexican-American groups Did you ever feel that 
you were a token appointment to satisfy a certain 
perceived constituency perhaps 7 
No 
Why 7 

Because I think you have to understand me a 
little bit better That is I don't see myself 
ever anywhere as anybody s token Ever It 
doesn't mean that I haven't been in many many 
many situations where people would have liked to 
have seen me that way I mean I don't know 
that It's not in my terms of reference 

I decided some time ago that I wanted to 
know who I was and I think I learned that I 
guess for me I have a certain set of values 
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that I've tried to live by over the years So 
far I've managed to do it without violating them 
too frequently That's a kind of satisfaction 
on one level 

Secondly I was from the beginning trying to 
establish I'm going to call it professional 
competency though obviously being chief deputy 
director of the Department of Finance is not a 
profession You're not there long enough to make 
it a profession But I mean to have competence 
in working in the field of public administration 
I think I learned a fair amount about that 

Beyond that as time went on I began 
learning more about myself in terms of openness 
or creativity or what I thought was creativity-- 
seeing opportunities and viewing government and 
the world differently I realized that's an 
opportunity that is there all the time That is 
if you're invited into it You can't assert it 
You can't be in there if you're not part of it 
But if you are then you're the limiting factor 
What's that got to say about anybody else? 
What I was looking for You have to keep in 

mind that Hispanic appointments what we might 
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call Hispanic appointments today came into the 
office and fairly often the governor would ask 
Do a background check You know we'd do the 
kind of investigation that gets done all the time 
for other [appointments] Those things that I 
was looking for And you can't really 

assess them very well m short periods of time 
I've recognized that and it becomes kind of 
blind man's bluff m lots of ways but you try 
how much energy how much creativity how much 
personal character would someone bring to the 
position'? 

If the person had ideas that were different 
from mine that was irrelevant You know that 
doesn't make any difference to me As far as I 
know it doesn't You know maybe I'm really 

trying to mask something here but I don't think 
it does The appointments were over a wide range 
of [areas] I used to have a list of them but I 
don't anymore But there were a variety of 
different departments mostly in youth authority 
adult authority who else 9 

Why do you suppose that they cluster in that 


area 9 
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Keep in mind we're talking 1960 not 1988 and 
we are all functions of a process You go 
through grade school You go through secondary 
school Now you go through four years of 
university probably And if you're interested 
you go beyond and you go through some years of 
graduate instruction 

By the time you finish how old are you 7 
Twenty-six? Twenty-five 7 It varies younger or 
older Now you have to build into that age 
group some degree of experience What I * m doing 
is working backwards to something that should be 
rather obvious And that is by 1945 when World 
War II ended there were not that many Hispanic 
university graduates m the state of California 
So if you start with--I don't know what the 
numbers were but there were not very many The 
pool was limited If you start in 1945 say all 
Hispanic graduates in 1945 from university work 
they still had another four years approximately 
of--three years four years whatever it might be— 
professional or graduate level That's 1949 
Now you had to build in some experience choose 
your number you know five years seven four 
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two nine ten And then beyond that you have 
to identify some distinction That is A is the 
best in this field accounting or medicine or 
something or in the top 10 percent of that If 
you’re trying to put together a management group 
or an administration—which I think are somewhat 
the same thing--you're looking for qualities 
you're looking for someone who can push what it 
is you're trying to do further ahead presumably 
faster or more effectively I guess And you're 
taking chances Once again it's blind man's 
bluff I mean there are people who have all of 
these qualities and they bomb 

For example the Pentagon is going through a 
scandal right now in its procurement activity 
If you look at the people who are ultimately 
indicted or investigated or whose names show up 
in the [news]paper and you go back through their 
backgrounds you may find a fairly high academic 
attainment level I don't know that but I 
assume technicians engineers whatever the 
skills are—and a lot of experience—because 
that's one of the payoffs The thing that's 
missing is they didn't have any integrity' That 
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is those that finally get indicted and 
convicted they didn't have any integrity 

So education won't guarantee you anything 
nor will experience For the person who's 
choosing you're really trying to find people who 
can bring you the whole package as it were 
That's a long roundabout way of saying to you 
that in 1960 at the minimum the pool wasn't 
large and that the clustering tended to be along 
fields that accepted Spanish-surname candidates 
more quickly than others the law enforcement 
field the social welfare people education and 
others you know It wasn't until much later 
when you began getting a much wider spread into 
other disciplines 

Did you or any combination of others in that 
administration also with the same background 
ever get together and try to make some kind of 
inroads or get more appointments of Mexican- 
Americans or Hispanics 9 

No I think I was alert to the possibilities 
and quite often there were candidates proposed 
People self-select or other people nominate 
And sometimes you don't know you j ust don't 
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know You can’t be everywhere and even if 
you’re very skillful you really have to keep a 
very sensitive network alive That’s part of it 

The other part of it was that like most 
situations it’s not just one single thing you're 
doing You're involved m a variety of activi¬ 
ties If you're following a Sovereign Immunity 
Bill I will tell you it takes a lot of time It 
eats up time 

Separately I had this view then and I 
haven't changed it The notion of appointments 
is a terribly satisfying thing to the individual 
who gets them to the friends and family who are 
close to the person who gets them and as It goes 
out perhaps to a community I mean that’s 
true It depends on the appointment and the 
level of it and how much attention is given to 
it how deep that goes in terms of knowledge and 
reaction to it 

I would trade a fair housing bill for 
[appointments] depending on the appointments 
There were some appointments I think were almost 
as important as the Fair Housing bill but not 
too many What I’m saying is that my focus was 
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much more on policy and program not because I 
thought appointments were unimportant but I 
thought in some ways they were diversionary 

You spend a lot of effort and energy trying 
to deal with them and X understand that's what 
political life is about You're not on some 
moon you know You're not working in the 
abstract But I was trying to shape and design 
those pieces of legislation so that they would 
pay off like a slot machine just throwing out 
the nickels forever never ending 
And for everybody 9 

For everybody yes I'm glad you said that For 
everybody because that's my thought For every¬ 
body See my difficulty with a lot of discussions 
of this kind is that I've thought a lot about 
people who are powerless Who acts on their 
behalf 9 We have a theory about politics that 
is that it is made up of constituencies and 
people who assert themselves and the system pro¬ 
vides for that But there s a set of people who 
don't assert themselves who can't assert them¬ 
selves Lots of different reasons why they don't 
and can't The thing that bothered me about 
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democracy as an approach was how do you deal 
with I mean who has the responsibility 

for that group of people and how do you legiti¬ 
mize people working on behalf of people of people 
who are powerless? New question What right do 
I have to work on behalf of people for power? 

What right do I have to tell them what it is 
they’re entitled to or should have or do? You 
get caught in the other question and that is 
you begin acting like you know what's good for 
everybody after a while if you're not careful 
But isn't there a sense of responsibility that 
some people feel° 

Oh yeah And I think that's where the 
legislation 

Where do you think that sense of responsibility 
comes from? Members of the community that see 
the need for empowerment who find themselves 
fortuitously or by their own efforts close to 
the centers of power do you think it's healthy 
for these people to feel this sense of responsi¬ 
bility to take it on themselves' 7 
Yes I think that’s true I don 1 1 think what 


I'm talking about is an exclusive approach The 
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thing that puzzles me and bothers me I guess is 
how you balance that how you mix it A lot of 
it is opportunity That is what are the 
circumstances right now 9 Not what were they ten 
years ago or twenty years ago or what will they 
be five years from now 9 But right at the 
moment Because you have to deal with the 
present not some other set of facts 

It very well may be that in some circum¬ 
stances appointments are m fact the best 
strategy I just don't want to get caught or 
locked into And that's the only strategy 
That's really what I guess I'm saying I'm the 
beneficiary of appointments I can hardly knock 
them I mean there's just no way I can deny 
that I just didn't want to be diluted I don't 
want the appointment for the sake of having the 
appointment without power That's I guess what 
I’m trying to say I want to have an impact 
Otherwise it's not worth it It just isn’t 
worth it Forget it 

Do you feel you had an impact on the Brown 
administration 9 
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Yes Yes 


I mean I've turned down jobs where 
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Given your statement about 'token ' I’ve 
said Look you want me then you have to buy me 
at my price And my price is that I’m going to 
tell you exactly what it is this requires You're 
entitled not to listen but if I understand you 
to not be listening because all you wanted was a 
front don't choose me I’m not that person 
That's somebody else 

I mean I've gone at it that way where 
there was big money involved And I must say 
luckily I got what I wanted But I didn’t know 
that when I said it And that's partly what I’m 
trying to say I understand that people may want 
in a sense those figures Okay here’s our 
Hispanic on this job 1 That's not me 
Many times a person is caught m that without 
meaning to be 

Right You can't control [it] These are big 
institutions and they have their own momentum 
and it’s very hard to resist it sometimes I 
must say that I'm talking from a position of good 
fortune That is I was in the right place I 
don't know how I would have acted in the Depart¬ 
ment of Motor Vehicles for example I’m not 
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sure I probably would have taken it right 
[from] where there were boundaries How can I 
expand them? I probably would have gone at it 
that way but the Department of Motor Vehicles is 
not quite the Department of Finance The 
Department of Finance has an enormous amount of 
actual and apparent power It's there sitting on 
top of a budget and people really will kill to 
get some of it 
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VII APPOINTMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
[Session 6 June 30 1988] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

Luevano's Appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
the Army 

VASQUEZ Now in 1964 in May you were appointed 

Assistant Secretary of the Army You left the 
Department of Finance in Sacramento and Senator 
Fred [S ] Farr presented a resolution before the 
legislature commending you and announcing your 
appointment ^ How did that appointment come 
about? 

LUEVANO I think it may be a little hard to trace the way 
these things grow and eventually blossom into 
something specific but I'll tell you what I 
know I had been traveling to Washington 
somewhat regularly as part of the work that I did 
with the Department of Finance I almost always 
tried to get appointments with a number of 
people—and other appointments were more random— 
but I almost always tried to get an appointment 
with the director of the Bureau of the Budget I 


(1964) 
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almost always tried to get an appointment with the 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors 
And I guess it was at about that time that I 
began meeting some of the White House staff who 
were related to some of these agencies Keep in 
mind this is still during the Kennedy period 
though towards the end of it 

Concurrently Jesse Unruh whom I had worked 
for was obviously in much more frequent and 
significant contact with the White House and with 
people in the administration as was Pat Brown 

When John Kennedy was assassinated and the 
[Lyndon B ] Johnson administration took over I 
was very lucky in that some of the Kennedy staff 
members continued serving—for a short while at 
least I had made some contacts with the vice 
president's staff before he became president 
fortuitously I worked on a couple of projects 
that his office needed some help on in 
California and luckily for me the projects 
turned out well The vice president's staff 
members were now in places where they were making 
more critical decisions of various kinds 

One of the people was Lloyd Hand who at 
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•that time I believe was the president of a Texas 
insurance company if I remember correctly But 
he lived in Los Angeles He had become friendly 
with some of the Brown administration people and 
I knew him He of course became an advisor to 
Lyndon Johnson initially and then later chief 
of protocol in the Department of State When I 
went to Washington I was seeing some of these 
people as well 

I gather—and this is now speculation—that 
Jesse had been approached by Lyndon Johnson to 
make some recommendations for appointments I 
don’t know whether he was told specifically what 
appointments there were or not I don’t know 
that Once again I'm guessing that he must have 
been asked about Hispanic appointments He 
mentioned me probably including others 

I’m somewhat puzzled about the way it 
happened partly because that question’s been 
asked of me before and I didn't have very much 
of an answer then Jesse never told me a great 
deal about his contacts although he did tell me 
more than once that he had spoken to Lyndon 
Johnson about me I took that to be over a 
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course of time 

What happened specifically in terms of the 
appointment was that I had gone to Washington 
for the Department of Finance I was going to be 
there I believe three days I was doing my 
work It was the end of the first day when I was 
coming back to my hotel that I met someone I had 
not seen for several months and whom I was 
surprised to see in Washington D C The person 
was Frank Mankiewicz 

Frank and I had been undergraduates at UCLA 
We had been classmates in law school Our child¬ 
ren were born within a month of each other [We] 
were good friends then—still are I asked Frank 
what he was doing in town What he was doing was 
working on a task force that had been put together 
by Sargent [R ] Shriver to draft the Economic 
Opportunity Act which became known as the War on 
Poverty ^ 

Shriver had pulled together a lot of people 
Frank asked if I was interested in being part of 


1 Economic Opportunity Act H R 10440 88th Congress 
2d Session March 16 1964 
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it at least for the day or two that I was going 
to be there I said "By all means " It was an 
area that I was interested in I had done some 
[of that] work in California I wanted to know 
more about what the poverty bill would look like 
because fitting state action to federal action is 
always a very critical thing to do You*re way 

ahead of the game if you get [an] early sense of 
what the form of the legislation will be the 
size of it what *s going to be included and so 
on So I went 

In what sense 9 In the sense of planning? In the 
access to funds? 

In the sense of planning Well depending on 
what's involved In the sense of fitting your own 
programs more closely to the federal programs 
particularly if there are going to be federal 
funds supplied to encourage states or local 
communities to act You're well-served if you're 
involved very early and help shape those things 
so that your state or your county or your city 
can take advantage of it 

That's basically what my trips to Washington 
were about to fit what we did more closely to 
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Washington actions and behavior Frank was work¬ 
ing with a group that was already unique because 
it was clearly at the top of the pyramid in 
terms of receiving information making proposals 
in this drafting stage 

It included Adam Yarmolinsky who I think 
had been a law professor at Yale [University] 
before coming to Shriver Adam was the special 
assistant to the secretary of defense Robert [S ] 
McNamara It included Michael [E ] Harrington 
It included Paul Jacobs It included if I 
remember correctly [Harold W ] Hal Horowitz who 
is now at UCLA [as] one of the vice-chancellors 
Frank Mankiewicz There may have been other 
people in the room It was a hotel room so 
there couldn't have been too many more 

They were getting the drafts [of the act] as 
they emerged out of other places and were sent in 
for discussion for amendment and sending them 
back There were drafters scattered throughout 
that hotel I take it I sat with the Yarmolinsky 
group I'm going into this partly because it 
affected what I did later 

I finished my participation in the first 
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session at around 1 00 or 2 00 in the morning I 
went back to my hotel When I got in I found a 
set of telephone messages and I started going 
through them on the way up to my room in the 
elevator One of them was from Cyrus [R ] 

Vance It said ’Call me no matter what time 
you come back M Now I had never met Cyrus 
Vance and that was kind of an interesting 
invitation to call him at any time I took it 
literally so when I [got] to the hotel room 
Meeting with President Lyndon B Johnson 
What position did he hold at that time? 

He was the deputy secretary of defense because 
[Stephen] Steve Ailes was the secretary of the 
army and he had replaced Vance when he moved on 
to Defense 

I called Vance It was clear that he had 
been sound asleep because he sounded sleepy when 
he picked up the phone I identified myself and 
told him that I was sorry to interrupt his sleep 
but he had asked me to call him He said Never 
mind The president wishes to see you tomorrow 
at 9 00 A M in the morning 

That’s kind of a stunning message to get 
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since I wasn't prepared for it I put the phone 
down went back to the room and thought about it 
a bit and then picked up the phone again and 
called my family in California There's a three- 
hour difference I knew my wife played bridge at 
night and quite late and I was right she was 
playing bridge that evening 

Without knowing what was going to happen the 
following morning I said to her We're going to 
be moving to Washington DC" She asked me why 
and I said I don't really know yet but I will 
know tomorrow when I speak with the president 
My brother-in-law was there Larry Margolis 
playing bridge also I decided X wanted to talk 
to him a little bit longer because I wanted to go 
over with him what might happen and what I should 
do if it did happen 

We spent ten to fifteen minutes going 
through a variety of possible scenarios not with 
any specific position in mind because neither he 
nor I had any idea what that might be What if 
he does this? What will you do 7 What if you say 
this and he reacts this way how will you 
react?’ And we worked it out By the time I 
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finished the telephone call I felt much more 
comfortable about going in to see the president 
the next morning 

I went to bed got up went to the White 
House My name was on the roster where the 
secret service keeps it at the gate I went in 
to the west wing--that wing became quite familiar 
over time because I had to go back a lot of 
times after that—and walked in There was 
another White House officer sitting there He 
offered me a newspaper I sat down started 
reading the newspaper I must have been reading 
for ten fifteen minutes when someone walked 
in I recognized him immediately because I had 
seen his pictures in newspapers It was Jack 
[J ] Valenti Valenti said to me "Good to meet 
you the president will be ready to see you in a 
few minutes but he wants you to come upstairs 
So he took me upstairs and told me to bring my 
newspaper with me We went up We went into a 
hallway I think it was on the second floor He 
showed me a chair He said "If you*11 sit here 
I 1 11 tell the president you*re here and ready to 


see him 


it 
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He went off went into a room came back 
shortly told me The president isn't quite 
ready Why don't you just make yourself 
comfortable and we'll call when he's ready to 
see you I sat there for another ten minutes I 
guess and then I got called into what seemed to 
me to be the president's bedroom 

I walked in and the president had his back 
to me so I couldn't see his face But he heard 
the door open and he said ' Why don't you sit on 
this chair over here where I can see you and we 
can talk He pointed in front of him I walked 
past him sat down then I realized what was hap¬ 
pening A sculptor [was] in there working on a 
bust She was modeling this clay and the head 
was almost fully formed and she was just doing— 
what to me seemed like—finishing touches on it 
We started talking—or rather I started 
listening I had never met a president before 
so I didn't know what the right protocol was for 
things like that but listening is certainly one 
of them [Laughter] What he did was interesting 
He spent a lot of time telling me about his 
childhood in west Texas A lot of his childhood 
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that he told me about had to do with the Mexicans 
and Mexican-Americans he worked with met and 
knew in that part of the state and whom he 
taught Because he was a schoolteacher for a 
long time As he went through this it was all 
very informal I was listening and finally he 
said "I'd like to have you come to work with us 
in Washington " I still didn't know what he was 
suggesting 

He said "I think you could help us with 
Hispanics in this country who need help and 
[whom] we want to do something for and about 
Then he said "We have a vacancy in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army " and I was caught I 

mean that seemed like a strange place to go 
But then he said The assistant secretary of the 
army " I didn’t really know what that meant 
though I had some vague idea And before the 
conversation was over I had said yes I didn't 
ask to take [any] time to think about it So 
that was the beginning 

Your appointment was assistant secretary of the 
army for installations and logistics? 
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Yes 
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Responsibilities as Assistant Secretary of the 
Army 

What did that mean then? 

It had a dual responsibility The installations 
part was basically the construction and mainten¬ 
ance of facilities throughout the world That’s 
the activity that gets carried out mostly by 
civil engineers the Corps of Engineers in the 
army They spend a lot of money every year 
Were you in procurement at all 9 

Procurement is on the logistics side and logistics 
is the procurement and supply process That’s 
the purchasing of all those things that are 
unique to the army The way the system had been 
structured then the Department of Defense had set 
up a Defense Supply Agency and they bought those 
things that are called common items A 
shoelace for the navy is the same as a shoelace 
for the army There's no navy shoelace A belt 
beans there are a lot of things that are common 
And this was your responsibility? 

No those were in the Defense Supply Agency 
What the military services kept were those items 
that were unique to them The army uses rifles 
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and the rifles they use are not quite like the 
rifles that are used by the navy they don't 
fulfill the same functions The army uses 
tanks The navy does not The army uses combat 
vehicles of various kinds including trucks and 
helicopters 
Leaving Sacramento 

So that's the activity that the logistics 
side—the procurement and the supply activities— 
was involved in That's what I went into I 
came back from that trip to Washington and with 
my family began making plans to leave Leaving 
any place is always a chore My wife unfortu¬ 
nately got the work to do because she was the 
one who had to stay behind and take care of all 
of the separation activity and arranging for the 
rental of our house We owned a house at the 
time in Sacramento 

It also meant saying goodbye to a lot of 
people that I'd worked with very closely for a 
long time There was a lot of happiness in the 
period partly because I hadn't yet started doing 
anything in the Department of the Army and yet I 
was going to something that was somewhat signifi- 
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cant for the state and for me certainly So 
there were a lot of receptions with the governor 
and the state legislature and that was where 
[Senator] Fred Farr's commendation took place 
He was the one who sponsored it in the state 
senate and got the state senate to approve it 
Well you had a relationship with him going way 
back to 

Yeah I had met Fred Farr shortly after 
graduating from college when I went to an Asilomar 
conference sponsored by the NAACP The NAACP was 
trying to encourage voter education and partici¬ 
pation and they had pulled together some people 
who knew a little bit about it I knew a little 
bit more than the people I was teaching but only 
a little bit more Fred of course was then 
actively involved in Monterey County politics 
Eventually he ran for office and was elected to 
the state senate And that's where I saw him 
again and resumed a long [relationship] 

Was he a political ally who was useful to you 
while you were in the Department of Finance? 

Yeah he was partly, on the senate side Because 
my knowledge of the senate was a lot less than my 
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knowledge of the assembly I had come out of the 
assembly staff and you tend to gravitate towards 
your own house You're comfortable with them 
the rules are different the behavior*s 
different I had a handful of good friends on 
the senate side and luckily they were in 
critical positions Fred was one of them 
Principal Assignments in a New Post 
What were your main assignments and tasks in the 
position of assistant secretary of the army 7 
The title was "installations and logistics The 
way the department work was structured then you 
shared responsibility with an opposite number 
There was a military officer who also had respon¬ 
sibility for the same activity you did and you 
pretty much worked together There was a general 
by the name of Luther [J ] Lincoln known as 
Abe as he was bound to be He had a brother 
who taught at West Point by the name of I 
believe of Charles 

General Lincoln always claimed that his 
brother was one of the brightest officers in the 
army and could be a general himself if he’d just 
been willing to leave the academy He was a born 
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teacher and wanted to stay in the academic 
setting But he got used by every president I 
think up through—well I don’t know It seemed 
to me that I read about him approximately ten 
years ago because he got called in by Henry [A ] 
Kissinger who took him with him on that Latin 
American trip to shape policy for the Reagan 
administration 

The [President's] Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America? 

Yeah the bipartisan group Anyhow that's the 
way the army position was structured 
So your counterpart was the general? 

The general The activity was not complicated 
but huge I guess is the right word The volume 
of it was staggering It's even more staggering 
when you worked for someone like Robert 
McNamara Robert McNamara then was probably the 
way he's been all his life and that is an 
enormously gifted man and intensely driven 
He demanded that you produce all of the 
time never satisfied with anything that was not 
well-done—not that he wasn't ever satisfied—but 


he demanded that you work not just the hours but 
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also in terms of quality At least while I was 
there I got a lot of assignments in the 
procurement field 

We were then going through procurement of 
helicopters You should keep in mind that this 
was at the beginning of the Vietnam buildup If 
I remember correctly we only had about 15 000 
advisors in the country at the time Troops were 
introduced while I was in the Pentagon 
You were there during the August 1964 Gulf of 
Tonkin incident 
Yes 

Was that felt almost immediately in the procure¬ 
ment? Did you notice that? 

Well the procurement buildup is a much more 
paced activity You can demand it to surge if 
you want it to but you pay a big price to do 
that I guess maybe the simplest way to explain 
it is for example with the Vietnam buildup If 
you remember we were confronted by a very 
unorthodox enemy who didn't use frontal assaults 
so much as hit-and-run tactics One of the hit- 
and-run tactics used very early was the placement 
of those deep pits with the pongee spikes or 
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tipped bamboo They had either excrement or 
something on them that would cause not only the 
injury but infection 

The British who had gone through this 
before I guess in Malaysia had developed a 
shoe that had a steel plate in the sole that 
would protect the infantrymen from severe damage 
because the plate would block the tip The U S 
didn’t have those shoes We ended up trying to 
buy equipment manufacturing equipment from the 
British but there 1 s only a fixed number of 
machines you can buy The British of course 
wanted to keep thexrs So no matter how many 
pairs of shoes you needed those machines could 
only produce a certain number per hour per day 
per week and so on 

Now the problem was the distribution the 
supply side Procurement is one activity but 
you’ve also got to get them to the people who 
need them If the supply system doesn't work 
well they show up in odd places as they did at 
the beginning of the Vietnam buildup 

We discovered that some of those shoes were 


being worn by MP's [Military Police] in Honolulu 
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They don’t need steel plate shoes they just need 
ordinary shoes So we had to make the switches 
There was a period of time very early when all 
we could issue was one uniform per infantryman 
I mean we really were short 

I remember going out to Philadelphia to look 
at the clothing manufacturers which were mostly 
centered in Philadelphia They were pouring out 
uniforms as fast as they could and going into 
night production We were also looking for new 
suppliers because that’s what begins happening 
when you build up very quickly You try to 
encourage people to come in and begin producing 
what you need But all of it is very time 
consuming You have to negotiate contracts and 
that is usually by bid So that takes time 
also 

I went out and looked at munitions plants 
that were not yet activated to make sure that 
they were ready to be used when we needed them 
I walked across cornfields in Iowa and other 
Midwest states where there are ammunition 
factories just sitting there being taken care of 
by a standby crew that does nothing more than 
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make sure they run the equipment once in a while 
and keep it greased and oiled They're prepared 
to pour out a fixed number of shells or a fixed 
number of parts or a fixed number of items 
because that's all been programmed Logistics is 
a very very interesting activity because a lot 
of it is mathematical It's [also] a very 
sophisticated activity 

The Role of Logistics in the U S Military 
Capability 

It's been said that one of the reasons the United 
States is such a formidable enemy in war—and has 
been so successful in large-scale conflicts—is 
its ability to mobilize logistics to supply not 
only its own armies but other armies as well 
Do you agree with that from what you saw? 

I think so I can't go into a lot of the details 
for a couple reasons one of which is I don't 
remember a lot of the details But there's a 
planning activity that goes on in the military 
If you ask yourself what the military does 
between wars the answer is they plan If you 
think about that very few other people do that, 
plan as intensely 
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That means that they are constantly trying 
to structure hypothetical possibilities that are 
realistic then fitting what you have to do in 
order to satisfy your objective which is to win 
in any given situation There are plans for 
almost everything The trouble is as General 
Harold [K ] Johnson who was the chief of staff 
of the army when I left He was not the 

chief of staff when I came in [General] Earle 
[G ] Wheeler was Johnson said "The trouble is 
that sometimes the enemy chooses to fight but 
not according to our plan That’s true as the 
Viet Cong showed us That is they didn't know 
anything about our plans They just fought the 
way they wanted to fight and it threw the 
military response quite off 

Generally that is what goes on The 
sophistication with which it goes on works back¬ 
ward If you have X number of combat infantrymen 
on the line you start working backward to see 
how can you get X number on the line You're 
going to answer the questions How many ships do 
you need? How many packs of cigarettes do you 
need? How many shoelaces do you need* 7 Where do 
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you need them? Where will they be? When do you 
start producing? Those are some of the questions 
that have to be answered 

So you start with a goal and work backwards? 

Yes That 1 s what the military does well 
Procurement Problems in the Department of Defense 
We're now in June of 1988 and undergoing what 
may be the largest scandal in the Department of 
Defense in the area of procurement Were there 
problems in that area at the time you were there 
and if there weren't, why do you think that the 
kind of scandal that we're seeing unfold right 
now could happen? 

I think that any time you have very large amounts 
of money as the Department of Defense has had 
since World War II it's an invitation to people 
who want to find ways of circumventing any rules 
you might write I think you have to take that 
as a given There is nothing wrong with people 
wanting access to those funds if they have a 
product that satisfies the requirements includ¬ 
ing the price That's what competition 
presumably is about 

But even in the Vietnam period and I'm sure 
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it must have been true before that there were 
always contractors who would prefer to shortcut 
the methods, either in the acquisition of 
something getting the contract or in the 
supplying of something in fulfilling the 
contract Ultimately it depends on the people 
that you retain 

I went through that process I was there 
slightly over eighteen months When I came in 
and during the time that I was there I signed 
off on a budget for the army of approximately $6 
billion I didn T t sign off on all $6 billion 
but I certainly signed off on very large 
purchases 

What helped was that on the one side 
McNamara and Vance had no equivocation about what 
it was they were doing why they were there By 
that I mean they were there to see to it that 
the Department of Defense (a) responded to the 
military needs (b) was supervised by civilians 
which they felt very strongly about (c) that it 
was done with integrity Now I think that's 
true of all administrations I think there are 
always people who want to do that What Vance 
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and McNamara did very early was that they ruled 
out all of those extramural contacts that take 
place with contractors mostly the formal ones 

There was a practice then and it may still 
exist The trade associations—and there are 
dozens and dozens and dozens of those and they 
group around all kinds of subspecialties—would 
have a minimum of one large dinner per year 
They invite everybody in the Department of 
Defense to come If you want to eat well and 
freely you will eat well and freely You will 
also expose yourself to the people who are there 
because they have access to you and you’re not in 
your office There's no phone to stand between 
you and them and there's no door that they have 
to come through What Vance and McNamara did was 
rule that off-limits I didn't go to a single 
trade association dinner while I was there 
because they cut them out 

The second thing is that I never saw that as 
my role in the process For me the object was 
to get that job done For me the object was to 
work at what I was doing and not be influenced by 
all of the other considerations I tried not to 
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confuse myself with the position That is I was 
just there temporarily the position was not 
mine It was there it was going to be there 
after I left and these people I knew were paying 
attention to me because I was sitting in that 
chair not for any other reason So I didn’t 
have too many illusions about that I think both 
of those things helped 

That did not prevent us from having some 
problems There was a short period of time when 
we held up the helicopter purchases Keep in mind 
we had now begun sending troops to Vietnam The 
first air cavalry division had been sent very 
early They were equipped with helicopters and 
they needed more We were in the process of 
buying helicopters on a very very large scale 
Were they mostly California producers' 7 
No there was Bell Helicopters I think it’s 
from Fort Worth Texas Hughes Aircraft from 
Marina del Rey Hiller Helicopter it later 
merged with Fairchild became Fairchild-Hiller 
Helicopters But Stanley Hiller had developed 
helicopters over the years I guess he started 
when he was a young man because he had some 
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interesting ideas about helicopters Those were 
the three competitors for that particular 
procurement 

One of them apparently was accused of having 
gotten ahold of one of the other producer's bid 
Now you can go a long way with somebody else's 
bid You can tailor yours to beat [your competi¬ 
tor's] price by any amount and you're almost 
home What that caused us to do was two things 
One was to halt the procurement immediately We 
decided we would not go out and buy immediately 
and we would hold it off until the second thing 
happened The second thing was an intensive 
investigation to determine what had happened how 
it had happened and what we could do about it 

Eventually we resumed buying but we lost 
four months in the process We eventually 
awarded the contract to Hughes Aircraft and they 
supplied the army for the first three years with 
what they were building out here in Los Angeles 
But there are things being bought all the time 
You want to watch yourself every time somebody's 
buying or selling something 

One of the questions being asked now is this 
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question of procurement and bribes is it the 
system or is it the people that's at the root of 
the problem^ 

It's possible to be both you know 
What would you speculate? 

Well there’s no question that the people 
involved lent themselves to something that they 
should not have Even if you're not convicted of 
a crime Which may develop and I don't know how 
the investigations are going to go Being 
accused of a crime only means that you have to 
defend yourself in a court and that you may or 
may not go to jail Whether you are ethically or 
morally wrong is quite different That's what we 
have to judge 

From all of the surface indications there 
were people who were willing to bend whatever 
rules existed and bypass rules regularly for 
private gain which is what seems to be the 
issue That was not their property It was 
somebody else's It was the property of the 
people of the Unites States It wasn't theirs 
So that goes to the question of the people I 
don't know how you select people to be honest 
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You always try I suppose you can do that by 
method and that is by looking into backgrounds 
and what accusations and what you can prove and 
not prove in previous [transactions] 

The other part of it is the system The 
whole argument about whether there are too many 
rules or too few rules isn't really the right 
question either Rules are there and what rules 
you have in place is the issue I thought from 
[my] experience and even to the present that 
defense manufacturers were almost like government 
agencies They're not too much different in this 
sense what they do what they produce is for 
one buyer only 

I don't buy tanks I don't have a single 
one in my back yard I don't buy helicopters 
There are a number of items produced for which 
there is only one buyer the United States 
government Now that's also true of other 
activities Government takes on those functions 
which private parties should not take on The 
general welfare issues and the defense obvious- 
ly is a general welfare issue 

I thought that they should be much more 
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closely monitored myself partly because they're 
not true business enterprises in the competitive 
sense They compete with each other that's 
true Tank builder A competes against tank 
builder B That's true But there's only one 
buyer So I think the method of control has to 
be a lot different than it would be for tape 
cassettes alarm clocks clothing the domestic 
market that you and I support in one way or 
another 

Where does that lead me? It leads me partly 
to the notion that you should centralize the 
procurement activity at the Department of 
Defense That is the secretary of defense who 
ultimately takes responsibility for the quality 
of what goes on has to monitor what it is that's 
being done by the services And the services 
have no business being autonomous They have a 
right it seems to me to procure those items 
that are unique under the guidelines that are 
laid out by the secretary of defense 
The former secretary of defense [Caspar W 
Weinberger] who at one time was an assemblyman 
in the California assembly his defense is 'How 
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in the world can one man oversee several million 
people He throws in the [entire personnel in 
all the military] services Is that a valid 
defense? 

No No I don't think it's a valid defense at 
all If that's the attitude then I don't think 
he should be the secretary of defense If he's 
saying I'11 take responsibility but not for 
everything then I don't think he's taking 
responsibility I think that's a false argument 
Leaving the Department of Defense 
When did you leave the Department of Defense and 
why? 

I left in 1965 I left specifically because of 

the Watts riots in Los Angeles 

Explain that for me 

The day that the Watts riots began 

In August of 1965? 

Yes One of my staff came in and told me There 
are riots in Los Angeles My office had a 
television set We turned it on and there were 
the news accounts of what was happening I 
watched for about ten or fifteen minutes and 
then I picked up the phone and I called my 
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wife I said to her "I think we're moving back 
to Los Angeles ' I just knew that something was 
going to happen And it did 

VIII APPOINTMENT TO THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Luevano's Appointment to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity 

Before the next hour was over I got a call 
from Austin Texas Excuse me the call may have 
come from the White House actually The call 
was from Joe Califano and I guess maybe he was 
in Washington and the president was in Austin 
But Califano said that he had spoken with the 
president The president had asked him Califano 
to call me to ask me to resign from the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army and to become the regional 
director of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
There was no regional director 
[End Tape 8 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side B] 

LUEVANO There was no director in the Western Region and 
Shriver who now had two responsibilities as 
director of the Peace Corps and director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity had not been able 
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to get that position filled 

He had asked me incidentally twice before 
if I would become the regional director and I 
had said no I was quite satisfied with being 
the assistant secretary of the army I was now 
beginning to learn the job after a year and a 
half I thought the training had finally taken 
hold and I was going to be getting better at 
what I was doing 

At one point he even asked Cy Vance to talk 
to me Cy Vance called me into his office and 
he said 'Sarge has asked me to talk to you about 
the regional directorship He really wants you 
out there What do I tell him?" I said to 
Vance Why don't you tell him what I told him 
No Then I explained to Vance I said ' You 
know I am finally getting to the point where I'm 
becoming effective in this job It seems a shame 
to cut myself off " 

Well when the riots took place there was 
no longer a question of whether I should or 
shouldn't The president had asked me to do 
that Not too many people say no to a president 
at least I don't know too many who did or heard 
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of any I flew out to Los Angeles I guess about 
three days later and met with Governor Leroy 
[T ] Collins and Roger Wilkins who was acting as 
his deputy Collins if I remember correctly, 
was undersecretary of commerce at the time and 
had been assigned by the president to come out 
and handle the federal task force that was 
looking into the kind of assistance the govern¬ 
ment could give 1 
Setting Up a New Agency 

So I came out got myself oriented then 
went back I had resigned incidentally I got 
the request from Joe Califano and within an 
hour I had drafted my resignation and had sent 
it over by special messenger so it was all done 
in one day Now I was beginning to pick up the 
pieces of what I had to learn 

I then began the rounds of the 0E0 [Office 
of Economic Opportunity] staff There were a lot 
of people I didn’t know I made appointments 
with them and I began to talk to each of them 


1 The task force was announced by President Johnson on 
August 16 1965 and was headed by Governor Leroy Collins 
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the director of community action agencies the 
director of the Job Corps program the director 
of the Head Start Program the director of policy 
planning I went through one after another over 
a number of weeks actually Eventually [I] 
separated from the Department of the Army and 
came West I moved to San Francisco which was 
where the region was located It was called the 
Western Region I believe it had seven states 
California Oregon Washington Alaska Hawaii 
Arizona Nevada and Guam It went out that far 
I hired my secretary The secretary I had 
in the Department of Defense was interested in 
leaving the East Coast where she had been raised 
to get away from her family I said 'If you 
want a job I've got one out in the office on the 
West Coast And she said she'd take it 
What was her name? 

Her name then was Penny Dammann She's gone 
through two changes of names She then became 
Penny Swartchild and she is now Penny Johnston 
She married about a year ago Anyhow she flew 
out on one trip with me 

Her family had friends in San Francisco, so 
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she came out to see them and she looked around 
the Bay Area I guess she'd visited before but 
I guess she didn’t know it too well When she 
went back she decided to take the job I also 
hired my deputy Ray King who had worked in the 
state legislature when I worked in the state 
legislature 
As what? 

He was a consultant to an assemblyman from San 
Francisco by the name of [Charles W ] Charlie 
Meyers I've forgotten the committee's name 
[Civil Service and State Personnel] but he was 
the first person I met in Sacramento other than 
Jesse Unruh on my first day at work 

It was Ray who picked me up on that 
miserably rainy day when I left my motel and 
offered me a ride into the city Ray was very 
good is very good He's in city government in 
San Francisco now and was one of Dianne 
Feinstein’s staff people He's now director of 
the parking authority for the city of San 
Francisco 

So I had two people There were three of us 
when I first came to San Francisco and empty 
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rooms at that 100 McAlister Street address 
Floors of nothing And we started I guess over 
the next several months I must have hired about 
150 fresh people I interviewed every one of 
them As time consuming and as painful and in 
some ways wasteful as that is I decided I wanted 
to know everyone who was eventually part of that 
staff I wanted to meet them before they became 
part of that staff and try to make some 
judgments 

VASQUEZ Why? 

LUEVANO Well because organizations are really people I 
mean they' re not abstractions They*re people 
and how people work together Almost always you 
tend to choose people like yourself That’s just 
the way it is Nobody or very few people do it 
differently Now that works well sometimes and 
it works poorly sometimes It depends on who you 
are and what kind of work you have to do and 
what kind of job you have in front of you 

I've always tried to get the best possible 
people for anything I did I haven't always 
succeeded but by god most of the times I 
have I've been very glad for it because when I 
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did the people brought a lot of energy and a lot 
of creativity to what they were going to do For 
this job it demanded energy It demanded end¬ 
less energy because it was a job that just didn ? t 
let you stop It was like the Department of 
Defense I mean we just went around the clock 
Luevano's Role as 0E0 Regional Director 
What did you see your role in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity accomplishing in its 
broadest sense? What was its purpose* 7 
Well the way I approached it and the way I 
approach a lot of things it started out more 
globally I wanted to know what Shriver was up 
to among other things Keep in mind this was a 
national program not a San Francisco program 

Keep in mind that poverty is fundamentally a 
national and probably now an international 
problem in this sense Poverty by definition 
is an absence of money There are other ways of 
defining poverty but that’s not a bad way to 
start For people who are always poor they 
always tell you "I don’t have any money " 

In our society the way in which you get 
money is usually by work If you’re going to 
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What they were doing was essentially examining 
the questions I'm talking about That is How 
do you stimulate an economy* 7 How do you deal 
with it or how do you construct programs that 
can in fact, add economic output? 

So I was going to link myself to that acti¬ 
vity I saw myself in the same role that I used 
to be in when I was in California wanting to know 
what the federal government was doing I wanted 
to fit On my side I began trying very hard to 
get the same quality staff that Shriver had 

Now keep in mind I was ready to compete 
I mean we were going to be the best If we were 
not going to be the best there's no point in 
doing this This is what we set out to do We 
would take on model programs When Shriver 
wanted to try something out we said Let us do 
it We'll try it We'll do it " And we did 
Attempting Innovations 
What kinds of things? 

When he wanted to try new program ideas we did 
not so glamorous things like the audit programs 
that we started on the West Coast We did them 
earliest We did them in Los Angeles We did 
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them in San Francisco We were going to take 
them all over the region They worked Our 
audit approaches worked Audit is kind of a 
negative sort of activity but it did keep people 
doing what it was they were supposed to do 

Keep in mind since we talked about the 
Defense Department a while ago the 0E0 program 
the War on Poverty was brutalized by the public 
press for the disappearance of $128 out of some 
account or when somebody used an automobile they 
shouldn't have used They'd hardly blink an eye 
when the Department of Defense lost a couple a 
hundred million [dollars] in a procurement 
overrun sloshing around somewhere The standards 
that were used always used to appall me having 
come out of the Department of Defense and having 
sat at 0E0 and knowing that the people who were 
running those poverty programs were not out of 
Harvard Business School It's true we shouldn't 
permit $128 to disappear Those people should 
in fact be punished or penalized in some fashion 
for what they did But it didn't warrant the 
page-one attention that they were giving us The 
problems keep you off balance all the time and 
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you’re always trying to deal with that when you 
should be trying to deal with the program 

Anyhow we attracted some superb people to 
OEO I mean really superb We had if I 
remember correctly two Ph D *s on the staff 
They were not working professionally in their 
fields They were working as supervisors one of 
them was working as a field representative We 
had four lawyers working one of them working as 
a lawyer three of them working as field reps A 
field rep was somebody who went out and got 
dirty went out into the field and had to deal 
with the local programs in Yucaipa Modesto Los 
Angeles Brawley and strange places that a lot 
them had never heard of before [They were] 
confronted all the time because it was always 
at that period of OEO’s life a daily confronta¬ 
tion It was very rarely a peaceful activity 
It really wore people down a lot But it was 
exciting The people were enthusiastic and 
there was a lot of energy People worked very 
very hard and remember it to this day 
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Program 


Luevano's Accomplishments In the 0E0 
What do you think you accomplished? 

There were several things that were accomplished 
by the program in San Francisco as much as 
anywhere else First I think the legal services 
program, 1 as maligned as it has been over the 
last dozen years was fundamentally one of the 
most important programs that 0E0 produced for 
this reason If people have no income they are 
poor If they are deprived of services at some 
point the resentment and the frustration is 
going to build to a level where they have to 
explode Otherwise they’re not human beings 
The explosion is the one we know about It comes 
about in various ways If it's done by 
individuals you think of it as an aberration 
If it’s done by groups you begin thinking of it 
as social disturbance or social disorder or 
riots which is what Watts was 

It's much better if people can get what they 
need and what they want via legal channels You 


1 The Legal Services Division of the Community Action 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
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sue and if you've got good lawyers to do it 
they will be able to accomplish it much more 
peacefully Maybe it takes long but when they 
do it they turn the thing around Serrano v 
Priest 1 in the state of California is a piece of 
litigation carried out by a legal service program 
in this city that has changed the financing of 
education in this state and correctly so 
Correctly so The people didn't know that was 
going on The people didn't even know that it 
should be changed 

I remember Jesse Unruh saying to me 'That's 
a miserable system " But the votes to make a 
change legislatively for example never would be 
there You just couldn't accomplish it legisla¬ 
tively So you had to do it by constitutional 
challenge which is what happened That f s one of 

the accomplishments I think of the OEO 

The other is that people have a lot more 
potential than they ever achieve and that goes 
for people who are poor The opportunity to 


1 Serrano v Priest 18 C 3d 728 135 Cal Reptr 

345 557 P 2d 929 
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develop skills, try them out, and learn in 
organizational settings is as necessary for the 
poor as it is for the rest of us What many 
people learned and did in fact helped them move 
economically through the process through the 
system that we have 

I think programs like Head Start were 
useful I mean it's probably true that children 
could be introduced to school a lot earlier and 
we've known that—educators have known that 
certainly—for a long time But somebody had to 
come along and promote it or provoke it I 
think the legacy from that program is a 
heightened awareness on the part of the poor 
that they have a voice and can make an impact 
It is a terribly limited kind of thing when they 
speak out and nobody listens or they speak out 
and it takes years before something happens 
We have homeless on the streets today 
they're poor It's not that people don't know 
they're there It's not that people don't know 
that they're shy of certain things income We 
call them homeless They're certainly without 
homes but they're probably also without health 
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care They're certainly without jobs They're 
certainly without transportation You can go down 
the list of the things that they're without 
You'd think an economy could provide that 
Evaluating the War on Poverty 

Do you think the War on Poverty was the best way 
to go? 

In some ways yes Let me tell you what I 
mean Having been part of bureaucracy before— 
and perhaps part of bureaucracy now—there is one 
thing that happens it becomes terribly 
constrained and deadening That is it tends to 
repeat its patterns 

Sometimes if they're very good patterns 
you're favored by that It helps But if you 
get anything that's no longer relevant the 
pattern may still go on though it's irrelevant 
Did that happen in some [0E0] programs? Did they 
become redundant? 

Oh yes I know that when I sat on the Federal 
Executive Council in San Francisco which was 
made up of all the directors of the various 
agencies in the federal government I persuaded 
the directors to go on a field trip with me of a 
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week I took seven people with me up to 
Seattle I've forgotten how many places we went 
to but we went north For the first time in 
years those people talked to the constituents or 
clients that their agencies were serving 

You think, "My god why should that be? 

The answer' s kind of easy and that is as you 
progress you get more and more detached from the 
kind of activity that may have brought you into 
the agency in the first place You may have 
started out as a social worker for example But 
eventually you become director of social 
workers Now you don't even know what people do 
because you have to fill out a budget and you 
have to order this and you have to provide 
that You deal with the media You do all those 
things but it has nothing to do with people who 
are getting social benefits 

So I think direct contact is important both 
at the level of human contact and then secondly 
in examining how sensitively the programs work 
Most things work in some fashion but do they 
work precisely the way you want them to 7 Should 
you change them? Are there ways you can change 
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them without new legislation? Or do you need 
changes in the legislation because they weren't 
constructed properly in the first place? 

What I think 0E0 did was that it opened the 
doors You said 'You had better change your 
ways or this is what's going to confront you ' 
That is, the kind of riots and disorder that was 
going on in this country 0E0 introduced into 
the vocabulary 'citizen participation on a 
high order There's always been citizen partici¬ 
pation But we talk about it a lot more now 

I remember nobody asked me to participate 
in the housing fights in Los Angeles the fights 
about new housing developments in the city They 
were being opposed almost everywhere Nobody 
invites you to participate But now that's 
almost written into the language of everything 
or at least in the minds of everybody I think 
that was another contribution that 0E0 made 
What was the greatest failing of 0E0 in the War 
on Poverty? 

It was probably the inevitable one and that is 
it overreached itself politically The strain 
for 0E0 was what it was doing to local govern- 
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ment city and county In a sense it was 
creating a new power base that neither the city 
nor the county wanted to see develop Here were 
these federal funds pouring in and in a sense 
setting up rivalries 

The history of the demise of 0E0 is the 
history of concerted action on the part of city 
and county officials There’s no question The 
record is clear about that The National League 
of Cities would make proposals primarily to the 
HUD The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development—now what used to be the old Depart¬ 
ment of Housing—always had the cities as their 
clients It was HUD that began offering Model 
Cities and urban assistance programs as a kind of 
rival or as an offset to the 0E0 which is fine 
in some ways They were moving into an area that 
they had not moved into before and they wouldn't 
have moved in if 0E0 had not been there 
And in that case 0E0 was a catalyst for action? 
Yeah In the classic way the provocateur has 
accomplished something It's a terrible role I 
think 0E0 in that sense did accomplish 
something The failings were the political over- 
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reaching There was malfeasance but I wouldn't 
call that the failing It is a failing but it's 
not the failing 
Why Luevano Left the OEO 

You were there two years When and why did you 
leave? 

Let me tell you about an incident that took place 
before I arrived at OEO and that will explain 
why I left First there were several people who 
asked if they could come out to San Francisco 
with me from the Pentagon I had a military 
assistant a Colonel Felix [J ] Gerace 

The day that I announced to the staff that X 
was going to be leaving to come to California 
Felix came into my office an hour or two later 
and said "I'm very sorry that you're leaving 
I've enjoyed working with you And I would like 
to know whether you have an opening for me out 
there I would like to go out there with you " 

1 was stunned because Felix was a colonel and 
that meant retiring You couldn't go out there 
without retiring Maybe he had something else in 
mind but that's what he said to me 


I said to Felix I wouldn't wish this job 
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on my worst enemy I am not going to tell you or 
ask you to come out there with me This is going 
to be brutal Nobody's going to come out of this 
ahead I could see what kind of a job it was 
going to be It’s not an easy job when you're in 
the middle of political crunches on all sides 
with very little support The poor are not a 
strong political constituency 

There are not a lot of people who are going 
to come rushing to the poor Your 

constituency doesn't even know how to come to 
your support even if they wanted to And that's 
who you've got for support You have a lot of 
well-meaning people elsewhere I've got a good 
file of letters of people who at least gave me 
moral support which is fine That's the most 

they could do 

After a year and a half eighteen months I 
was catching it from all sides and I was 
literally exhausted Plus the fact that I was 
beginning to have some tensions with Sargent 
Shriver Now I should explain I think Shriver 
is and was a terribly skilled man in the jobs 
that he did both in the Peace Corps and the 
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OEO But he's skilled in an areas that don't 
have as high a premium for me 
Which is? 

He's very good on the public relations and the 
congressional relations which doesn't mean that 
he doesn't have the interest of his activities at 
heart It just means that that's where his 
emphasis is He could see an opportunity in 
coverage very quickly When you're at a local 
office you don't have a lot of opportunity for 
positive public relations because you're 
spending so much time reacting to the negative 
Somebody has stolen that $128 You've got to 
find out why and issue a statement about what 
you're going to do about it You're not opening 
up a new nursery He opened up the new 
nurseries That was one thing just a difference 
in style 

Secondly I had a view of myself in San 
Francisco that was basically I can run this 
thing And if not then somebody else should run 
it " 

Was there interference from Washington 17 

Yeah I think some I can't say that there were 
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any terribly destructive things It was just the 
feeling I had that I had to report too often too 
much to Shriver And that was not something I 
was used to It's not that I wouldn't report 
because obviously I wasn't in charge of the 
agency But that began to wear on me also It 
finally just got to the point where I thought 
"This is the time to go 

VASQUEZ You left in 1967? 

LUEVANO I guess it was yeah 



Planning in Sacramento My interests later in 
the Department of Defense also included the 
economic impact of defense spending I did some 
work on that also I don't have the technical 


skills to do those things but I know what the 
issues are and I know generally how to run a 
proj ect 
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What happened was that when I left the 
Office of Economic Opportunity the San Francisco 
office and [began] consulting I got a contract 
with the state of California That was the first 
piece of work I got 
Doing what? 

I managed a study called the Bay Area Regional 
Organization Study The study was under a joint 
legislative committee chaired by a state 
assemblyman by the name of John [T ] Knox who 
used to be from Richmond California He is a 
lawyer and I think he's with Nossaman Guthner 
Knox & Elliott in San Francisco 

Jack was the chairman and there were five 
other members If I remember correctly there 
three assemblymen and three state senators I 
was the staff director of that project and I 
hired a small staff of about three or four people 
that were permanent Permanent in the sense of 
the length of the study 

There was enough money to hire research help 
and an attorney I set up an advisory committee 
of about seven people I had some advisory 
committee I had Kenneth Arrow on that from 
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Stanford I think Arrow now has a Nobel Prize in 
economics I had [Marvin J ] Marv Hoffenberg 
from UCLA who was in the Department of Political 
Science I had Harvey [S ] Perloff Harvey I 
think at that time was still in Washington 
DC I don’t remember the names of the others 
What kind of consulting did you do? 

The Bay Area Regional Organization Study was an 
examination of several functions Transporta¬ 
tion highways water and airports--those three 
modes Water treatment facilities—I’m trying to 
think of the term—actually turns out to be 
garbage soft and hard I mean it’s construction 
debris for landfills regional parks 

It was an attempt to examine all of the 
counties around the San Francisco Bay Area to see 
in which way they fulfilled each of these func¬ 
tions and which of those [should] be regional 
functions as opposed to local functions It was 
at the time when the first of the voluntary 
associations of government was beginning to 
develop 

If you are familiar with this phase of local 
government development one of the first agencies 
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in this state and perhaps in the United States 
was the Association of Bay Area Governments what 
was called ABAG ABAG however was made up of 
local elected representatives It had both the 
strength and the limitations of that 

There are a fair number of people in the Bay 
Area who are very sophisticated and much more 
advanced thinkers in terms of how to organize 
regions [Some] of them came through the BCDC the 
Bay Conservation and Development Commission It 
was in an attempt to preserve the bay But once 
you begin thinking about preserving the bay and 
identify the land-fillers and polluters then it 
also tells you there are other issues because 
air pollution for example doesn't stop at the 
city boundary It kind of floats over and if 
you're the one that catches it you better work 
at a common solution The various regional 
issues 

Jack Knox was the chairman of the Local 
Government Committee in the state assembly and 
had an interest in trying to get a peaceful 
resolution of these kinds of conflicts if he 
possibly could I don't know whether he was the 
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author or who was the author but they got this 
bill passed and got the appropriation for the 
study 1 And I got the assignment So I was 
responsible for putting together the various 
studies on these subjects air pollution 
regional parks transportation water treatment 
plants and so on and submit it for the drafting 
of a bill at the end of the study It was not 
done the way those things sometimes get done 
because usually the staff of a committee did that 
kind of work over a period of time This job was 
a lot bigger than the committee staff normally 
would be able to do because it covered many 
technical areas and was a day-in and day-out 
job That’s the job every single day until it 
gets done 

It took us nineteen months to finish it We 
had about a quarter of a million dollars to 
spend but didn't spend it all We finished our 
work ahead of schedule and a piece of legislation 
got drafted that was submitted to the legislature 
two years later * And then parts of it were 


1 SB 146 1967 Leg Sess 

2 S B 711 1969 Leg Sess 
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adopted over time It was rejected the first 
time and then pieces of it began to 
Consulting for the California Legislature Again 
Who was your client? 

Well I worked for the Joint Legislative 
Committee and if I remember management was 
handed over to the Rules Committee of the state 
assembly I think the Rules Committee was 
responsible for the accounting and the fiscal 
management of the funds and the Joint 
Legislative Committee was the body that [oversaw 
it] 

Did the contacts that you'd made in your earlier 
service in the assembly under Jesse Unruh and the 
Ways and Means Committee help you in this period? 
Absolutely I don't think I would have gotten 
that contract except for Jesse I fit what was 
needed Keep in mind I fit the requirement or 
I wouldn't have gotten the contract It's 
probable that a number of other people may have 
also fit the requirement but I'm not sure how 
many were as available as I was But I was 
available I had just left 0E0 and I only had 
about a week two weeks of breathing room before 
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I picked up the first assignment and started 
working I had to hire the staff had to rent 
the space had to buy the equipment supplies 
It wasn't a monumental job I had already gone 
through 0E0 If I needed any training I had 
gotten that 

Other Consulting Clients 

So you did [consulting] for about five years? 

Yes it included that and other clients I had 
Arthur D Little as a client during that time I 
had the Pacific Telephone [and Telegraph] Company 
as a client a big one 

I did a piece of work for a smaller consult¬ 
ing firm that was putting together a group and 
asked me if I was interested We finally worked 
out an arrangement and I went off to Bogota 
Colombia to work in the Planning Department of 
the Republic of Colombia in the Departamento de 
Planeacidn 

It was a mixed assortment of clients and 
included the Ford Foundation I did a study of 
MALDEF [Mexican American Legal and Education 
Fund] when Mario Obledo was the director This 
was because Ford had funded MALDEF originally and 
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wanted an evaluation of it so I did it with 
[Sidney] Sid Wolinski and an attorney in San 
Francisco, whose name I've forgotten at the 
moment [Bob Gnaizoa] I did one piece of work 
that involved 0E0 in San Francisco when [Joseph 
P ] Joe Maldonado was the director and with the 
Southwest Council of La Raza as a joint project 
I did a study of the educational attainment level 
of the Spanish-surnamed students in the South¬ 
west An overly generous title for the little 
piece of work I did It was a good piece of 
work but that title did not fit it I was 
looking at something a little different But 
they were satisfied and so was I It was a much 
more action-oriented piece than it was research 
Luevano Becomes Director of the Western Center 
for Law and Poverty 

In September of 1978 you went back into the 
bureaucracy as it were and eventually became 
the executive director of the Western Center on 
Law and Poverty Tell me about that You were 
there for five years 

It was not a job that I would have thought I was 
going to choose But at that point we had moved 
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to Los Angeles I guess about three or four 
years earlier My consulting was beginning to 
flatten out which means I was not getting as 
many clients as I had before So our income was 
going lower than I wanted it to go 

At that point I became as interested in 
full-time employment as I was than at any other 
time As it turned out Terry [J ] Hatter [Jr ] 
who is now a judge in the federal court was 
planning to resign from the Western Center as 
executive director I guess Terry must have 
called me 

During the time I was doing private 
consulting I also did a lot of volunteering 
One of those groups I volunteered for was the 
board of trustees of the California Rural Legal 
Assistance an unpaid job [James] Jim Lorenz 
who was then the executive director approached me 
and asked me if I'd like to come on the board 
This was when I became the executive director of 
that joint legislative study and I was in San 
Francisco The CRLA offices were only about two 
three blocks away And I went on the board I 
guess I was on the board for about a year before 
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I became the chairman of the board So I did 
that for almost five years That involved a lot 
of energy and effort 

Anyhow I was prepared for the Western 
Center on Law and Poverty and the board of 
directors interviewed me and offered me the job 
Then you did a stint, again as an analyst or a 
consultant to the government of Bahrain is that 
right 9 

I left the Western Center after about four and a 
half or five years 

Why Luevano Left the Western Center for Law and 
Poverty 

Why? 

I left after we had done a lot of big cases 
including Serrano v Priest That got decided 
when I was on the staff as the director The 
Western Center then had some brilliant lawyers 
They still do But lawyers are a very tough 
group of people to manage They’re trained to be 
contentious They’re trained that way and 
generally they take positions and adopt attitudes 
very quickly I was beginning to have trouble 


with the staff 
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[End Tape 8 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side A] 

LUEVANO The executive director has a quality that nobody 
else on the staff has and that is an obligation 
to the world outside of the organization and 
special access to the world outside of the 
organization 

If you think of organizations like the 
Western Center which was funded almost 100 
percent by the federal government then it's 
important that you pay attention to the federal 
government and almost by definition to all 
those people who might affect the federal govern¬ 
ments behavior You know that congressmen are 
going to be affected You know that the executive 
is going to be affected You know that there are 
constituencies that the congresspeople are 
responding to and you had better be aware of 
those They're responding to the media you 
better be aware of the media and how you can 
affect them and work on that 

When you begin doing that what happens is 
you give up some attention to the inside and 
that's the price you have to pay There probably 
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are people who can do both I'm not one of those 
who can do both well I can do one very well 
and the other one less well But as I say my 
interest has always been in the broader issues 

I brought $150 000 to the Western Center in 
the first year that I was there And that 
$150 000 was in perpetuity not just a one-time 
[thing] I showed up in Washington DC at a 
time when the decision on grants was being made 
I knew the people who were making the decision 
I had the right kind of arguments for them to 
make the decision in our favor and they made 
it I came back and bought champagne for the 
staff because I said We got something this 
afternoon with very little effort It cost a 
plane flight and two days in the city and a fair 
amount of energy but that was it And from now 
on we get $150 000 

Well I think that's one thing you shouldn't 
ask staff to do Not that they're not capable of 
doing it because some of them are But you 
shouldn't because otherwise they'll be the 
director in which case that's fine too But 
then you shouldn't be there Somebody else 
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should be there After four and a half years 
the staff now wanted a different kind of direc¬ 
tor They wanted one that was more oriented 
towards the attorneys in the office I had the 
board on my side 

I could be there this afternoon Maybe 
not Maybe over time even the board would have 
decided they didn’t want me either I don’t 
know But I had the board on my side I know what 
I said at the time and I believe it still The 
only people who will lose in a confrontation of 
this kind are the clients The energies that get 
put into one of these battles are so fierce that 
you have to spend time working at it and it 
deflects from providing the legal service to the 
poor 

No time to serve the [clients]' 7 

Well we have time but it’s a different kind of 
time It’s when 

What were the specific criticisms or complaints 
that they had apart from the fact that they felt 
maybe you weren't giving the attorneys as much 
attention as you should? Or the litigation I 
would imagine 
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I can't remember the specifics but I'll try to 
reconstruct a little of it 
Perhaps the general dynamics of it 
Well the general dynamics of it include something 
else At about this time the Legal Services Cor¬ 
poration had come into existence It was In its 
first year of operations toward the end of the 
first year of operations I had spent an enormous 
amount of energy in getting that bill passed 1 

That was one of those things I thought it 
was important to do as a director one thing I 
thought a director had to do I had a role in 
the process of getting that bill passed 

But now the corporation got set up They 
set up their own structure I was familiar with 
what they were doing I mean I was privy to a 
lot of what they’re up to And they began doing 
audits of programs 

Now there is no place in the world that I 
know of none zero that doesn't have a problem 
that a good auditor can't find None That's 
what management is about Management is partly 


1 PL 93-355 93rd Congress July 25 1974 
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about finding the problem deciding which is the 
important problem and acting on it I mean 
that's kind of a simplistic way to put it but 
you’re always looking to see what it is that’s 
going wrong so you can correct it And hopefully 
the problem is not monumental 

We were having the audits at about this 
time There was nothing terrible about our 
audits but I was spending a fair amount on 
personnel problems at that point That was the 
other thing that was beginning to happen The 
secretaries were beginning to get And part 

of it at that time was a black-Chicano 
confrontation in the office And I didn't know 
how you could win on that one I always looked 
at things color-blinded but that didn't help 
much in this situation 

Was there competition for top positions or for 
the attention to either one of the two 
communities ? 

Yes I think for top positions So it was 
upsetting the office It was causing a kind of 
discomfort and turmoil 
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Who succeeded you as executive director of 
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Western Center? 

The attorney who succeeded me was the chief 
litigator in the office John [E ] McDermott 
John had been the lead attorney on Serrano He 
was hired by Terry Hatter and had been there I 
guess a couple of years before I arrived maybe 
more John is now a Century City attorney and 
doing well He was just an excellent lawyer as 
were all the other people That staff had superb 
lawyers 

Working for the Government of Bahrain 
That takes us to about February of 1978 Then 
you become a consultant to the government of 
Bahrain What did you do there? 

It was one of those kind of circling-back 
activities I had been in the Department of 
Finance when we had started the State Development 
Plan gotten the money from the Department of 
Housing the four and a half million dollars We 
had gotten it because we laid out a study program 
for them one element of which was an econometric 
model of the economy of the state of California 
We were entering into contracts of various 
kinds because there were other studies that were 
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taking place One was entered into with Arthur 
D Little The vice president for operations in 
the West was [Cyril C ] Cy Herrmann Cy is an 
economist by training I guess [he] thought it 
was a good project for them to bid on and they 
came in with the best proposal So they got the 
contract 

In that contract they assigned the lead 
work to a man named John Dyckman, Jack I think 
Jack was then on leave from the University of 
Pennsylvania I had read some of his stuff I 
think I told you earlier that I had been given a 
heavy reading program very early and I like to 
read I had read it One of the people I picked 
up in the reading was Jack Dyckman who had an 
international reputation Jack put together the 
team that built the econometric model 

When I left Western Center Jack had gone 
from the University of Pennsylvania to the 
University of California at Berkeley where he 
was chairman of the Department of City and 
Regional Planning and he was a consultant to me 
on the Bay Area Regional Organization Study 
Then he'd left Berkeley and come to Los Angeles 
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to USC [University of Southern California] where 
he had a chair in the Department of Planning 
Now I left the Western Center and Jack 
knew that Jack had interests all over the 
world He called me and he said Would you be 
interested in going out to Bahrain? I was not 
quite sure what this meant but I said What's 
it all about? And he said There's a contract 
out there I get to take four people 
It was a contract between the government of 
Bahrain and USC 9 

No They had contracts with USC but this was 
not one of them Jack was negotiating this 
directly himself because he had struck the fancy 
of an Arab by the name H E [His Excellency] Mr 
Jawad Salim Al-Arayed Jawad was the secretary 
to the cabinet of the government of Bahrain 
Which meant that he was very close to the prime 
minister Jack had dazzled him as Jack did so 
often But he invited me along and I decided I 
had better go I had left Western Center I was 
doing a few small jobs I thought I had better 
get one that had a little bit more permanency to 


it And off I went 
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We were there for a week There was an Arab 
crisis while we were there and we sat in the 
hotel for the first three or four days Finally 
on the fourth or fifth day we got called in We 
spent about a day a day and a half meeting 
people The people that we would be working 
with if they offered us contracts 

Before we flew out of Bahrain we knew they 
were going to offer us contracts and I 
negotiated mine Each of us had individual 
contracts Jack's role in the process was as 
overseer He had seen to it that he had sold the 
planning idea and then gotten Jawad to put up 
the money out of the [national] budget We were 
each contracted individually 

Then we were assigned to the Ministry of 
Housing because most people think of planning 
and housing You can put planning and transpor¬ 
tation and planning and social welfare and 
planning and anything else but they put it in 
housing That was okay That was okay in one 
sense because the minister who headed housing 
was a member of the royal family his name was 
HE Sh [Shaik] Khalid [bin Abdulla Al-Khalifa] 
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Khalid 

Shaik Khalid was married to the emir's 
sister So he was already a member of the royal 
family and he was married to the emir's sister 
That meant he had very close relations He was a 
younger man younger than I was But also a very 
open man who was very generous with me 

He was willing to tell me things when I 
asked questions and unwilling if he thought he 
shouldn't tell me He would not tell me things 
that were privileged in a sense I didn't know 
what the lines were and sometimes I crossed the 
line but it didn't embarrass me or him I think 
we respected each other I certainly respected 
him 

Accomplishments in Bahrain 

What is it you accomplished there? 

When I got there I came in expecting to do 
national planning which is what I wanted to do 
what we all wanted to do All of us did What 
we ended up doing was a lot of city planning A 
lot of local streets zoning and so on which 
was too small-scale in my eyes There was 
already a staff there made up primarily of 
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Indian architects and planners and some local 
Bahraini planners who’d gone to architecture 
school in Beirut [Lebanon] at the American 
University None with any advanced degrees at 
that time No Habib Hassein came back about a 
month or two after we arrived and he’d gotten 
his master’s degree at the University of Florida 
He was an American Arab [from the] first day 
he arrived He knew all the slang He had all 
the habits of Americans when he came in and it 
was easy to get along with him He was our 
conduit into Arab behavior at the beginning We 
played a lot of tennis together We ate a lot of 
meals together He came to my house a lot It 
was a good relationship 

What we did was the city planning What we 
decided we wanted to do we did surreptitiously 
We did not ask permission and we did not inform 
anyone that we were doing it Five of us—the 
other three Americans Habib and I—met at my 
house for the next six months and we designed a 
new town It was something Bahrain needed We 
did the study we did the work We laid out the 
schedules the financing all the pieces of it 
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at least at the level where we could explain it 
to someone and be understood No detailed site 
studies and things of that kind What we did is 
we built into our design, three islands off the 
coast of Bahrain because dredgers were available 
and cheap 

There wasn't much dredging going on in the 
gulf at that time and there were dredgers lying 
idle They'd give them to you practically for 
nothing It turns out that the coast of Bahrain 
is very shallow You could walk out in some 
parts up to your waist for what seemed to be 
almost a mile So you didn't have to dig very 
deep to create something 

We designed the new community for 50 000 
and it had two islands that were connected to the 
mainland by causeways and one island that was 
totally separated and you could reach only by 
boat That we intended purposely We did that 
on purpose because it was going to be a tourist 
island secluded so that Western Europeans could 
come in and wear less clothes than the local 
Muslims do It is an Islamic country and their 
view of the human body is different than our view 
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of the human body 

We didn’t let anybody know about our work 
Then one day I asked the minister if we could 
put on a presentation because we had something 
we wanted to show him And we showed it We did 
it with a slide show We had collected slides 
from all over the world showing marinas and 
harbor facilities [which were] designed and 
developed and we really stunned them We then 
later showed it to the cabinet with the prime 
minister in attendance and they bought it 

One of the people in our group was a man 
named [Thomas J ] Tom Dyckman—Jack’s brother— 
who has a reputation in planning in the East 
One man was named John Torrey who was an 
architect and planner out of San Francisco One 
man was named Richard Burton an economist that 
I’d worked with before and is brilliant [He] 
has worked all over the world including Managua 
Lebanon if I remember correctly Paris He's 
been all over Yugoslavia He does work all 
over the world That's not what makes him good 
he's Just got a first-rate mind 

Anyhow they'd done some beautiful work and 
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I made the presentation because I know how to 
read that stuff X know what to emphasize and 
as I say, the cabinet bought it 
Did that extend your stay there 7 

Yes It took almost all of the time that we were 
there We picked up the project at about the 
second or third month The first few months we 
were getting oriented 

It’s a Third World country and there are 
shortages of things I mean things do not 
always show up on time on your desk We had a 
secretary for a long while before we ever got 
typewriters And then we got the typewriters 
and we didn’t have the paper You got some 
strange things happening and then suddenly 
everything shows up all the paper and all the 
typewriters and all the secretaries And all 
the lights and the air-conditioning and every¬ 
thing was working and you wondered how did it 
happen? 

I was two things I was the project 
director because I was responsible for the 
American group Then I was also the director of 
the Directorate of Physical Planning which meant 
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I was in charge of the Arab staff the Indians 
everybody inside that office So for the 
Americans it was my job to act on their behalf 
to go down and pound on the table and say We 
aren'1 getting this'" I * d write memoranda 
saying "You've just put us behind another 
month Your failure to give us the typewriter 
' I know how to do that I just do not 
want us to be unnoticed "You hired us to do a 
job and if you don't provide us with the 
equipment the supplies and support then we're 
not going to be able to do it 

Anyhow that took us through Our contracts 
had all started at different times so we left at 
different times I think I was the third one to 
leave the next to last to leave but it was a 
good experience for me I'm glad I did it I 
wouldn't do it again but I'm glad I did it 
then It was just too lonely to be out there 
without my family 
You were without your family? 

Yes It was just impossible I wrote a lot of 
letters and made a lot of telephone calls but 
that's not the same as being with your family all 
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the time 

Joining the Office of the Los Angeles District 
Attorney 

You were there how long? 

A year and a half And then I came back I was 
invited to stay Before I left the 
undersecretary with whom I had not gotten along 
with too well at the beginning called me in and 
thanked me for the work that the group had done 
and asked me to come back sometime It was not a 
formal job offer it was just an invitation to 
come back and visit So I came back to the 
United States I spent some time in the East 
before coming home Then I guess I was without 
direct employment for about the next I 

guess it was December before I came into the 
office of the [Los Angeles] district attorney 
Where you are now Tell me something about this 
position 

First I should tell you that I came in when John 
Van de Kamp was the district attorney and that I 
had known John from my days in legal services I 
was active in the various groups that [bring 
together] program people Directors of programs 
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have a national association the National Legal 
Aid and Defenders Association We'd have 
periodic annual meetings 
This was when you're working 

In the Western Center on Law and Poverty John 
was then with I guess the U S federal public 
defender and so he showed up We often sat not 
too far from each other It wasn't that we were 
intimate but we knew each other I heard him 
and he heard me 

When I came back I knew him and I knew a 
couple of people on the staff Somebody told me 
that I should go over to see him and I did He 
was looking for somebody to come over here to 
the Bureau of Family Support Operations I didn't 
know that I knew nothing of the bureau But he 
asked me to write a short piece on my experience 
and background and what I thought would be 
applicable to this job and I did I mean I can 
see similarities easily And then I got the job 
offer It was in December 1980 

I had a little bit of time before I showed 
up on the job and luckily I had to go to 
Sacramento because that's where my brother-in-law 
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lives I was going there for Christmas 
holidays I made a point to go see the state 
people who monitor the local programs in 
California The director of the department was a 
man named Marion [J ] Woods Marion and I had 
known each other when he was a community action 
agency director and I was the [0E0] regional 
director in San Francisco I knew him then and 
now he’s the director of this agency in 
Sacramento 

I was coming in to get some background 
information He put on a briefing for me that 
lasted one full day He knew I was coming He 
laid it out Troubles I looked at that and I 
thought "God another one of those ' I mean 
I'm forever taking on those jobs where I'm trying 
to keep the ship from sinking because somebody's 
bored holes in it somewhere But I * d already 
committed myself so there I was 

I came in I spent a short while as a 
special assistant to John because there was a 
director here This office is basically involved 
in establishing paternity establishing child 
support orders and enforcing child support 
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Those are the three big functions that it does 
It does them in various ways The number of 
cases the office had to deal with was monumental 
then it's monumental now There had been some 
unfavorable court decisions and the program had 
gotten caught on the downside of those decisions 
and didn't have a way of recovering quickly The 
director of the program was also having some 
trouble with the attorney staff 
What was your predecessor's name* 7 
[Herbert M ] Herb Jacobowitz Shortly after I 
came John called Herb and advised him he was 
going to be changed The directors do not have a 
permanent right to jobs in the district attorney's 
office There is a level of attorneys called 
Grade 5 those are the senior attorneys in the 
office and that's what Herb is and that's what 
I am 

Every time a district attorney comes in he 
or she has the right to choose anyone they want 
for directors and they usually do Usually it 
means a clean sweep because district attorneys 
want to establish their own image in the office 
and to the world with what they're doing 
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But you've been through a change You’ve been 
here through the change from John Van de Kamp to 
Ira Reiner? 

I have now yes But at that point although 
it’s true that John had been there sometime 
before it wasn't a change in D A 's it was just 
a change in directors I became the director 
and from then on it was like 0E0 in the sense 
that the volume was monumental 

My view once again is the same as it's 
always been I'm the outside negotiator and 
contact I'm the one who can bring resources to 
this organization Nobody else but the director 
can do that If anyone's going to do it that's 
who should do it I had John Van de Kamp's 
support since he had appointed me But beyond 
that there had been a major study done of this 
office by the CAO concurrently 
CAO? 

The Chief Administrative Officer The study had 
been done and ended about the time I arrived So 
the results of that study were being made 
available to the district attorney I got a copy 
of it early before anybody saw it I saw it 
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when John saw it I read it and it was 
devastating It put its finger on every single 
problem I mean every single problem And it 
recommended solutions 

I think there were 112 recommendations in 
that One of them was to change the director 
which John did Once you're the director now 
you've got this audit and you're supposedly 
going to have to implement 111 recommendations 
One's already been taken care of now you've got 
111 to go I have to tell you that the record is 
clear 

Between the time I came in and the time I 
went back to being a head deputy I had increased 
the collections of this agency by about $24 3 
million Between the time I came in and the time 
I went back to head deputy I had reduced the 
costs of this agency by about $4 5 million We 
had reduced the staff from about 1 000 to about 
800 by attrition nobody was fired When they'd 
leave we just didn't replace I won't go 
through the detail There's a lot more than 
that but I didn't do it alone Nobody ever does 
things like that alone But I was the one who 
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was responsible I f m the one who’s going to take 

the heat if it doesn’t work out 

We reorganized We established five 
divisions geographically each of them self- 
contained That is they could perform all of 
the functions top to bottom within each of the 
divisions they’re scattered all over the 
county We automated All of those word 
processing computers that are m here came in 
We fought for them and we got them The state 
legislative auditor gave us a very glowing report 
after the first year Marion Woods wrote to John 
Van de Kamp to congratulate him because of the 
changes that had taken place after the first two 
years There was a lot of fairly detached 
comment on it 

I went back to being head deputy because 
that's my grade That happened a year after Ira 
Reiner had become district attorney I had asked 
[Gilbert] Gil Garcetti to please make the change 
if they were going to make the change For 
reasons that are not entirely clear to me they 
decided to wait They waited a year then they 
made the change Then they moved me out of the 
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directorship and they moved someone else in 
When that happened one of the staff people in 
the DA ' s office said It's like winning the 
World Series and replacing the manager 
That's the way bureaucracy is isn’t it? 

Well I understand it I don't begrudge it Let 
me start differently I like being director I 
think I understand being director But I also 
understand that a person who gets elected rises 
or falls on the quality or the direction of the 
people that he brings in 

If he's not satisfied or uncomfortable or 
wants change he doesn't have to have a reason 
He can do it for his own purposes 

As head deputy mostly what I do now is 
trial work in court Partly because my experience 
lies primarily outside of trial work that is not 
something I set out to do when I went to law 
school I'm being brought in more and more into 
broader and broader activities areas where I 
know how to operate where other people sometimes 
don't even think of what needs to be done 

Your environment is something that you have 
an opportunity to change if you decide you want 
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to change it And that environment includes 
laws affected parties constituents constituent 
groups I've set up relationships with the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association for 
example They pay a big part of the tax bill for 
those children who are supported by the county 
by the state and by the federal government when 
their parents—a parent or parents--don't 
support them 

They recognize that They understand 
that So their question is How can we help? 
I’ll say I 11 figure out all the ways you can 
help Start with this one It's not trial 
practice but at another level it 1 s what can be 
done Incidentally we talked about [Congressman] 
Ed Roybal earlier We ask the postal service for 
address searches and they don't charge us for 
those searches They were going to charge us 
and I called Ed Roybal He's the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Postal Affairs And I explained 
what the equities were 

On the one side the postal department is 
being held to accountability and they're 
supposed to earn money When they provide a 
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service they’re supposed to get paid for it 
That's true On the other hand we're being told 
we're supposed to provide a service and get those 
collections The more we can offset costs the 
easier it is for us to approach being self- 
sufficient So you have to choose And he chose 
for us We collected that one It would have 
cost this agency $150 000 a year So it's 
$150 000 that doesn't have to be spent that way 
There are a lot of opportunities like that 
if you know where and how to approach them I 
brought a copy of the state's Manual of Funds in 
here one day It must have about 1 200 pages 
And I spent the rest of that day going through 
it I read the 1 200 pages in one day And I put 
paper clips on every page that I thought we could 
use to our advantage because there are funds m 
this state that provide benefits to individuals 

The Public Employees Retirement System gives 
the public employee a retirement pay If that 
pay is in a lump sum or even if it's in a 
periodic sum we have the legal right and the 
machinery to intercept the payment We do it 
with the tax returns now but my view was you 
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cannot really deal with as many people as we’ve 
got to deal with if you do it on a one-on-one 
basis 

The attorney can only deal with one person 
at a time One case then it's out of the way 
and then the next case I wanted the machines to 
go back and forth, just sweeping in the money 
First you have to know that these funds are 
there You have to know something about the law 
that’s applicable Then you have to know the 
technique for getting into them 

Well I knew some parts of that but I knew 
also who the other people were that knew the 
techniques So I brought them all into one room 
and we designed the system that goes in and does 
that So that's why X say that you need the 
attorneys you need the clerical staff you need 
the computer operators you need the analysts 
you need a lot of people of different kinds 
The Lessons of Public Service 

You've had a varied career m public life Where 
in that do you place your tenure on the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Department of Finance 7 
What is it that you learned there that has best 
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served you 9 

Probably the richest period of my experience [was 
the legislature] I went into it not knowing 
anything about the legislative process in 
detail I knew it existed I knew some very 
broad things about it but certainly not the 
detail I discovered that I could work with 
people who were much different from me and I was 
comfortable doing it and they apparently were 
comfortable doing it I began seeing the role of 
government and the way it impacts on the lives of 
each of us I began realizing that people make 
decisions and we’re not aware of them Yet 
either monetarily or in other ways we're affected 
by them perhaps forever So I saw government 
as a tool as a device for accomplishing things 
I learned a lot about the budget and the 
budgetary process I learned it was important to 
study those numbers and read them read them 
carefully For years I was on the mailing list 
of the Department of Finance long after I left 
it They would send me the budgets and I would 
read them I would read them because I knew that 
something was happening and I wanted to be aware 
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[of it] It was better than a newspaper That's 
where things are happening m that activity 

As it turns out a lot of what I learned 
including the reading of budgets became useful 
to me later as a consultant In terms of the 
experience or the expertise that I had sometimes 
in terms of the marketing I could read a budget 
and say Hey here are four new contract 
possibilities right here On this line Right 
here look 

Some people can't read budgets or don't want 
to And sometimes you have to go beyond that I 
must say I knew how to go beyond it I knew 
that when I saw a line I could match it with 
something else and match it with still something 
else and eventually I ve gotten more 
information picking up four lines of type in 
three different documents and then my phone 

That was the kind of thing that Sacramento 
did for me I saw the linkage with the federal 
government quite early mostly through the advice 
and eye-openers that the planners gave me 
because many times they saw things more quickly 
than I did But it opened up contact with the 
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Council of Economic Advisors and the Bureau of 
the Budget 

Towards the time I left Sacramento we were 
in contact with the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency because they were beginning to do 
regional studies in a sense asking What 
happens if peace breaks out 9 Which is a good 
question to ask It’s a question that California 
could ask this afternoon 

If the Soviets and we get so friendly that 
we're flying back and forth—they're coming to 
our beaches on summer holidays and we're going 
to their opera for the winter season or whatever 
people want to do—we may have to figure out an 
answer to What are we going to do with all that 
missile-production capacity we've got and all 
those technicians 9 I think those are good 
questions and they even have answers They're 
not easy answers or even good answers 
sometimes But once you begin thinking of the 
question you know you have to pursue the 
answer You have to go look for it 



